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EDITORIAL 


The Journal of Anthropology is an instrument periodically published by the Department of 
Anthropology, University of Calcutta to report the research activities going on in the 
University Department and the affiliated colleges offering Anthropology as a subject of study. 
The present volume consists of 20 Articles contributed by scholars and Faculty members on a 
wide range of issues of contemporary interest. 


Article 1 by Banerjee et al discusses material culture studies and throws light on the processes 
of interaction between human beings and the material objects surrounding him in his everyday 
life. Article 2 by Das gives a psychoanalytical study of Bengali Folk Tales and explains how 
traditional cultural values act as defense of Psyche. 


In spite of advancements in Science and Technology natural calamity like flood still play 
havoc in the socio-economic structure of some particular places in West Bengal. Article 3 by 
Makal and Das report through extensive fieldwork how farmers in a particular flood prone 
area in West Bengal face such kind of natural calamity every year and adjust their life pattern 
and their socio-economic needs accordingly. 


Article 4 by Roy et al studies Employability in the Foundry Enterprises in Howrah district of 
West Bengal which is one of the biggest and one of the most labour intensive Iron Foundry 
industries in the country. The article analyses the employers’ perception of changing markets 
subsequent to all round globalisation as well the practices of hiring labour for fruitfully 
responding to market demands. 


Complex and multifarious needs of to-day force mothers to accept jobs outside home. Basu in 
Article 5 makes comparative study on working and non-working mothers and their children in 
an urban set up and deals with the complex psychological, physical and social problems with 
themselves, their children and their families. 


Halder et al in Article 6 focuses on the insufficient and inadequate medical care provided to 
citizens in lower income group in Government Hospitals in Kolkata Metropolitan city. Ghosh( 
Article 7) gives a comparative study of the perceptions, knowledge and attitudes of early, 
middle and late adolescent girls towards menstruation and focuses on the significant predictors 
of some of the socio-economic and biological characteristics associated with menstruation in 
these three age groups. 


Under the background of dear ones suffering from incurable diseases and intolerable pain, 
Bandopadhyay in Article 8 adopts an auto ethnographic method to arrive at an answer to the 
perennial question of Death- a bane or a boon? 


Chatterjee and Bandopadhyay in Article 9 deals with Hair Morphological and Quantitative 
Variations of Papio Hamadryads. They found that quantitative traits with regard to shaft and 
medulla diameter revealed significant (p<0.05) sexual dimorphism. 


Chakrabarty and Ghosal in Article 10 studies the role of forests in the life of poor Ho people 
of Jharkhand. 


Dey et al in Article 11 studies some aspects of ‘Launda’ dance in parts of Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar and gives an account of its vulnerability on young ‘Kothi’ performers in the face 
aggressive masculine desire. 


Bagchi and Das in Article 12 discusses about the changing landscape and shifting periphery due to 
erosion of various squatter settlements in some particular areas in the metropolitan city of Kolkata. 
They have suggested that in absence of political and socio-economic back up such kind of erosion 
have resulted in further marginalization of people living in these areas. In Article 13 Das et al 
reports about the prevalence of pre-hypertension and hypertension among University going adult 
Bengalee male and female students. Results of the statistical study indicate that Body-Mass Index 
(BMI) and Waist Circumference (WC) are good predictors for chronic diseases like hypertension. 


National Water Policies are in favour of decentralized governance at the grassroots level. 
Notwithstanding the success of the three-tier Panchyat system, initiatives in irrigation 
management have made slow progress in some parts of West Bengal. Nath et al in Article 14 
make an in depth study of water resources in three villages in Birbhum district and seeks to 
find the reasons of failure of Mayurakshi Major Irrigation Scheme in respect of water delivery 
systems and suggests some remedial means. 


It is well known that imbalances in power relations in our society and differential access to health 
related support systems lead to health inequalities and inequities. Hazra and Das in Article 15 
examine these issues within the framework of Critical Medical Anthropology (CMA). 


The traditional handloom silk weavers in Murshidabad district are fast approaching a dead end. 
Shaw et al in Article 16 tries to analyse the reasons for this declining population under the 
existing socio-economic situation subsequent to globalization. 


Bagchi in Article 17 indicates that as a sequel to large-scale globalization ‘inclusive’ 
ethnography is now at cross roads. He argues that ethnographers studying vulnerable people in 
the Third World now have to engage themselves with renewed vigour to develop an ‘inclusive’ 
ethnography. He also suggests that Western intervention in this effort will aggravate 
confusions regarding interpretation of evidences. 


Hazra et al in Article 18 gives a good account of an ethnographic study of less-cared for small 
scale industries, particularly iron industries, in Howrah district. The study aims to provide solutions 
to the problems of sustainable growth these small-scale industries face in their daily activities. 


Studies on elderly people and their extra-familial care have emerged as a challenging discipline in 
Anthropology. Old-age Homes by Non-Governmental Organisations (NGOs) have been established 
the world over. Chakrabarty and Dolai in Article 19 attempts to give an idea about the infrastructural 
and organizational aspects of Old-Age Homes in Purba Medinipur district of West Bengal and 
suggests plans and policies for extra familial rehabilitation of these poor rural elderly. 


Socio-cultural conditions of human beings are in some ways related to physical fitness. Das in 
Article 20 studies the relationships between health, fitness and sports in contemporary socio- 
cultural milieu and suggests that in the changing scenario in urban as well as in rural areas, 
sports can be taken up as one of the most successful popular cultural activities. ` 


I hope research workers and students in Anthropology will find the articles interesting. 


Sutapa Mukhopadhyay 
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“MATERIALITY” REVISITED: RELEVENCE OF 





MATERIAL CULTURE STUDIES IN THE 
CONTEMPORARY ERA 


Abhradip Banerjee’, Krishnendu Polley”, Avik Roy’, Arun Makal‘, Gopalkrishna Chakrabarti® 
and Amab Das? 


Abstract 


The issue of ‘materiality’, moreover, the interaction between human beings 
and their material environment has long been a concern within anthropology. 


‘However, due to the diverseness of area and subject matters, the opinion 


regarding the materiality of cultural, religious and ritual practices of human 
beings have been countless, often intersecting and contrary to each other. The 
aim of this article is to review some of the core concepts within the field of 
materjal culture studies, the paradoxes of opinion and the major 
underpinnings which led to its further developments. This discourse will 
further illuminate how the development of more recent approaches of 
materiality can contribute understanding about the complex process of 
human/object interactions and the connection of material objects with our 
every day social life. 


Keywords Materiality, Material Culture, Anthropology 
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2 Banerjee etal. 
INTRODUCTION 


n our everyday world we are often surrounded by innumerable material objects 

ranging from clothes in our closet to the dishes in our kitchen, costly items such as 

our cars and homes to less-expensive mundane artifacts like pocket knives or even 
the contents of our kitchen trash. Without even registering or even being conscious of 
its implications in our daily lives, at times we form complex relations around it. Just as 
we walk or move from the paraphernalia of interior furnishing, through the decisions 
which we make over choices of apparel, through the moral anxieties over the ingestion 
of food stuffs, out into the variety of modern transport systems held within vast urban 
architectural and infrastructural forms, in each of the moment we experience a corpus 
of material objects (Miller 1998:6). Some artifacts might be stylish, and others much less 
so. Moreover, some of them denote our class and social status, while others simply 
help us to accomplish a specific goal or even just to have fun. Even, at times it is 
impossible to know who we are until and unless we look through the “material 
mirror” (Marx 1975; Miller 2005:8). Naturally, over the years a number of scholars from 
different disciplines have tried to find answers into the vast array of different material 
objects created, used, and modified in human civilizations across time and space 
(Herskovits 1963:119; Prown 1982). 


However, because of such diverse attention from a number of scholars from 
different disciplines, at times it is quite difficult to trace about the ancestry or for that 
matter about the genealogy of material culture studies (Miller and Tilley 1996:5). In 
terms of both the area it covers as subject as well as the varied forms of material objects 
it deals with, ‘material culture studies’ is too diverse to constitute a single field. In 
practice it consists of several subfields investigated by various specialists. Today, a 
number of thinkers from varied disciplines such as i) geographers and historians, ii) 
archaeologists and museologists, iii) sociologists and psychologists, iv) art historians 
and students of design, as well as v) anthropologists work together in different 
dimensions of material culture (Prown 1982; Woodward 2007). Be it, the historians or 
pre-historians who emphasize upon the prehistoric and historic remains/artifacts or the 
scholars of cultural history and cultural anthropologists who more or less concentrate 
upon the objects created and used by the modern day human populations—all of them 
try to illuminate the complex process whereby materials objects connect to immaterial 
world. Nonetheless, there are some of the core issues such as; how material objects 
connect to the immaterial world; is mind controlled by matter or it’s the other way 
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around; is it necessary to put ontological preeminence to any one of these aspects to 
develop any fruitful analytical framework; all of these made it quite a challenge to 
bring out any unitary method for the study of material remains. Therefore, there is a 
pretty wide scope of understanding both strengths and weaknesses of different 
approaches that developed within the field of material culture studies. Moreover in 
order to enrich our future research, we can look into the factors that spurred the 
controversy around the theorization of “things” along with the consequences which 
led to its further development (Miller 1998, 2005; Woodward 2007). 


This article, thus, tries to see how different approaches that developed within the 
field of material culture studies in different era have contributed in understanding the 
complex process through which material objects connects to our everyday social world. 
First and foremost, with the help of some of the initial studies in the field, 'it takes a 
look into the pioneering concepts of material culture studies and how this particular 
field developed a close acquaintance with anthropology. Furthermore, by showing the 
draw backs of these pioneering studies, this article discuses about newer dimensions 
that developed in 1960s, 70s, and in 1980s. On the whole, by illuminating the paradoxes 
and the rifts of ideas emerged at different point of time, it shows about the historical 
background of (re)theorization, more so about the factors which helped in the 
development of some of the more recent approaches within material culture studies. 
Lastly, the concluding section draws upon the core issues which remained at the very 
heart of material culture studies since its inception. Moreover, this section tries to 
analyze how recent approaches of material culture studies can elaborate the 
understanding of the issue of materiality in human culture against the backdrop of 
globalizing modern day world. 


EMERGENCE AND EVOLUTION OF MATERIAL CULTURE STUDIES 


The emergence of “material culture studies” can be traced back to the days when 
anthropology as discipline was just emerging. Prior to its migration into the 
universities, anthropology was a museum discipline. It was during the ‘museum age’ 
(1880-1920), several amateur collectors, most of whom even hadn’t had any academic 
goal, through their emphasis on human cultural and historic remains developed this 
overlapping tradition (Jacknis 1985). Throughout its developmental stages in late 
nineteenth century and early twentieth century, collection, classification, and analysis 
of material culture formed the heart of anthropological studies. Most of the 
ethnographic museums during this period fulfilled multiple functions and became the 
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chief site through which knowledge of colonized peoples was both constructed and 
displayed (Cohn 1996). Moreover, such collections often provided “the empirical basis 
for grand schemes of social evolution, diffusion, acculturation and change” (Tilley et al 
2006: 2). Based on this early educative role where different material objects were often 
displayed on the basis of evolutionary stages and models of cultural development, the 
field of material culture studies developed a close acquaintance with early 
evolutionary and comparative anthropology. Since then, material culture became 
integrated into anthropological inquires in general, where objects used principally as 
evidences and for illustrative purposes related to larger anthropological themes and 
narratives (Woodward 2007:19). 


Early Studies of Material Culture 


Most of the early studies of material culture (see Wissler 1914; Hutton 1944) had a 
relatively narrow focus and remained restricted within early anthropological goal, 
where the scholars have tried to only document and categorize the material 
expressions of diverse human cultures. Within the dominant cultural-evolutionist 
paradigm (e.g, Tylor 1861; Morgan 1877; Child 1925, 1951; Steward 1955; White 1959), 
artifacts were often used as indices of evolutionary status. Moreover, with such indices 
different culture and societies were categorized to provide glimpses of our own 
prehistoric past. The diffusionists (e.g. Rivers 1922; Boas 1927; Kroeber 1944) on the 
other hand, mostly catalogued and described the non-western or, more specifically, the 
non-European origin objects and technologies such as spears, knives or shields. The 
primary goal of these studies was to use such artifacts as a means for retrospectively 
understanding of human behaviour and culture. In both the cases, these initial studies, 
by using material objects sought to reconstruct the history of racial differentiation and 
interconnections of all mankind back to a single source. 


Nonetheless, because of the emptiness and isolation of objects, where these were 
often presented far removed from their original cultural and spatial contexts, most of 
times such studies represented a seriously flawed approach (Leach 1979:122; Prown 
1982; Washburn 1990:1). Most of these scholars were often criticized for their overly 
reliant approach of material aspects of human culture. Even these studies are 
considered to be methodologically barren /sterile as they could not perceive beyond 
the discrete categorization. These studies lacked suitable approaches which look for the 
specificity of material domains along with the ways different material objects are 
employed to construct the fabric of cultural worlds (Miller 1998). Furthermore, the 
explanations around materials were often unsatisfactory in many regards. Material 
objects were often used implicitly in communicating the superiority of western culture. 
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Consequently, debates were being raised over the principles of organization and 
presentations of such artifacts that centered upon either evolutionary or comparative, 
and geographic principles (Woodward 2007:18). 


Needless to say, such studies over the years became the soft target to those who 
were advocating for anti-material concepts of culture and society within human social 
science (Oslen 2003:87). Moreover, moving ahead from their earlier considerations of 
‘culture as complex assemblage of both material and immaterial things’, as some of the 
later anthropologists started embracing an abstract idea of culture (Kroeber and 
Kluckhohn 1952:52), it shifted their attention more towards the higher aesthetic 
contents other than from material objects. Gradually, with growing ethnographies on 
language art culture and social organization from different parts of the world the study 
of material culture became one of the least popular fields within anthropological 
tradition (Wissler 1914:447). 


Studies in 1960s and 70s 


Up until the 1960s and 1970s the field was predominantly colonized by archaeologists 
who had a specific interest in the analysis of materials and by museum scholars and 
practitioners whose task was to document and present cultural artifacts. But, along 
with the major shift in the discipline of anthropology itself, mostly around the studies 
based on the theories of reciprocity, relationality, and value (e.g. Mauss 1924; Leach 
and Leach 1983; Munn 1986; Strathern 1988; Weiner 1992) there was a major shift in 
how people approached material objects. Unlike some the early archeologists (see 
Taylor 1948; Binfordi971) who considered the study of material culture only as a 
discrete categorization of artifacts or other concrete things left by past cultures, the 
newer approaches (see Renfrew 1972; Miller 1985; Hodder 1986) and some of their later 
successors (e.g. Tilley 1990, 1991; Ingold 1993; Schiffer 1999) started treating and 
analyzing material objects along with their cultural contexts. These scholars have tried 
to see material objects more as a means rather than an end, a discipline rather than a 
field. Furthermore by feeling material remains empathetically, these scholars have tried 
to approach past differently rather than through abstractly written descriptions. It is in 
this regard, later anthropological studies of material culture became different from that 
of art history, or for than matter from architecture, decorative arts, science and 
technology (Prown 1982:1). 


During this period, the focus of anthropological enquiries was gradually shifting 
from pre-capitalist, primitive economies (e.g. Malinowski 1921; Firth 1921, 1929; Fortes 
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and Evans-Pritchard 1940) towards varied arrays in capitalist societies such as means 
of production, class relations and commodity as a symbol of estranged labour (e.g. 
Marx, 1954[1867], 1975). There was a strong reckoning that in the mediation and 
experience of modern life, “things” are indeed important and often people learn about 
themselves and broader humanity by contemplating the objective world they have 
created (see Marx, 1975:329; Simmel 1997). Along with the development of structural 
Marxist, Feminist, and Postcolonial approaches within anthropology, there was a 
desire to reconsider Malinowski’s (1922) exchange theory. While on the other hand 
some of the neo-Marxist scholars (e.g. Lukacs 1971: Horkheimer 1982; Adorno 1991) 
based on Marx's (1975) notion capitalist societies accumulate capital through 
producing an immense array of commodity objects, were reflecting upon the 
exploitative basis of capitalism. But, often their emphasis more on the aspect of 
production led them to view consumption as evidence of ideological manipulation, the 
generation of false consciousness, and as degrading to authentic human values 
(Woodward 2007:35). 


Along with strong influences from structural and semiotic theories (e.g. de Sassure 
1966[1916]; Barthes 1993[1957]; Lévi-Strauss 1966[1962]) there came a reckoning that 
“things do matter” and that to focus upon material worlds does not necessarily require 
a fetishization since they are not some separate superstructure to social worlds (Miller 
1998). Moreover, material objects or things should not be seen as isolated, individual 
things but as part of a broader system of object signs. Barthes’s 1993[1957] work offered 
a new and compelling way of interpreting the proliferation of commodity objects 
within advanced societies. This led to much modified approach in the form of ‘cultural 
materialism’ where cultural elements are considered to be constructed from the bed 
rock of the immensely variable thoughts and behaviour of specific individuals (Harris 
1968, 1980). With an approach, more scientific in nature, such studies have tried to 
provide causal explanations for the differences and similarities in the thoughts and 
behaviors of human groups. 


Studies after 1980s 


Meanwhile, with such considerations theories of martial culture took a radical turn 
since 1980s right into 90s and in the period thereafter. Most of the key theories of 
material culture developed in the 1980s demonstrated that social worlds were as much 
constituted by materiality as the other way around (e.g. Bourdieu 1977; Appadurai 
1986; Miller 1987). During this period, while Marxist studies of material culture in 
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relation to material resources, labor, production, consumption, exchange and sociality 

(Mauss 1950; Douglas and Isherwood 1979; Schneider 1986, 1987; Weiner and 
Schneider 1989) slowly starting to fade out, the structuralist and post-structuralist 
perspectives (e.g. Prown 1982; Hodder 1982;Olsen 1987; Tilley 1990; Deetz 1996; Buchli 
2002, 2004) on material culture studies specifically focusing upon the cognitive and 
symbolic aspects of materials gradually became the cornerstone. Moreover, the 
phenomenological approaches encouraged more and more ethnographic attention to 
multi-sensory engagements with the material world (e.g. Howes 2003; Edwards, 
Gosden and Phillips 2006). 


With the growing number of ethnographic voices from the third world countries, 
field of material culture moved much ahead from early emphasis of studying ‘exotic’ 
cultures, displaced in place or time, in the absence of a contemporary documentary 
account of the culture (Dant 2005:3). They had to, as question were being raised over 
the some of the idioms of anthropological interpretations, and the way these 
interpretations are formed. Especially, as most of the anthropological enquiries have 
moved into the arena of modern, complex and heterogonous human civilizations it 
spurred the controversy around the crisis of representation (e.g. Marcus and Cushman 
1982; Geertz 1983; Marcus and Fisher 1986; Clifford and Marcus 1986). A few post- 
structuralists and post modernists scholars (see Norris 1979; Sarup 1993; Harris 1999) 
even raised doubts about the possibility. of stepping outside of one's own cultural 
givens and interpret the evidence objectively in terms of the beliefs of those individuals 
and the society who produced it. There were issues of influence from of our own social 
groups-nation, locality, class, religion, politics, occupation, gender, age, race, and 
ethnicity-beliefs that we unconsciously incorporate as cultural interpreters, which 
prompted questions around the aspects of authenticity and bias of our knowledge (e.g. 
Derrida 1967; Foucault 1997). 


Obviously, it required some sort of theoretical anchoring from where a researcher 
can seek to engage himself into other culture in the first instance not with his own 
mind, the seat of his cultural biases, but with his senses (Prown 1982:5). It is in this 
regard material objects provided a tangible means from where a researcher can hope to 
see objects through the eyes of those who made them. Needless to say materials aspects 
of modern day human civilization demanded a proper explanation about themselves 
on the basis of which people can question about the logical basis of some of the prior 
ethnographic interpretations. Moreover, some of the newer approaches required a 
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proper positioning of the active hiiman agéricy- where thété is an equal priority to 
individual interpretation and narrative in a sphere of meaning (see Harré 2002; 
Woodward 2007; Pels et al. 2002) where things could be understood meaningfully 
through its network composed of persons and other things. As Appadurai (1986: 5) has 
emphasized upon that “things have no meanings apart from those that human 
transactions, attributions, and motivations endow them with”. In order to grasp the 
ineanings that are “inscribed in their forms, their uses, their trajectories we must follow 
thé things”. And, this is the exact point from where the some of the more recent 
approaches (see Bourdieu 1977; Appadurai 1986; Miller 1987) of material culture 
emerged or one may call resurged back into the main frame. 


Meanwhilé, 4s more and mote studies ori different dimensions of materiality in 
human civilization started to unfold itself, the issue of human/object interactions 
bécame one of the core aspects of the whole ré-thedrization. Be it, what Mauss (1973:73) 
has called as blend of biological, sociological and psychological features that were 
acquired by members of society through imitation and through action around 
materials or what Schiffer’ (1999: 2) has termed as ‘ceaseless and varied interactions 
among people and myriad kinds of things’; it pfofiipted researches to take a re-look 
upõñ thé issue of human/object interaction. It forced researchers to think in more 
empathetic ways arid take a eaurse much closer to the actual context of those materials 
and the peple around. Indeed, this dialeetie of human/object interaction can said to be 
at the heart of contemporary matetiai culture studies today. In fact, by overcoming this 
conventional opposition in Western thoughts, s6ffie of the more recent studies of 
material culture have tried to provide a way of uriderstariding the relationship between 
Subjects and objects. 


Moreover, as anthropologists have started to embrace what Appadurai (1990) has 
characterized as the “new global cultural econoñy”; where there is a array of complex, 
overlapping, and “disjiinctive 6tdets” between economy, culture and politics, the idea 
` of balanced reciprocity connoted by “exchange” gradually became inappropriate. In 
fact, due to the growing transcultural complexity at a global scale where indigenous 
economies havé long been entangled in other systems, anthropological arguments 
centering on the “unitary conceptions” as gift economies became the centre of criticism. 
Furthermore, it brought up the issue of dichotomization between “gifts” and 
“commodities”. In modern consumer culture people come to identify with and take 
possession of culture, which subjects perceive to be external to themselves. Therefore, 
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the focus of material culture studies has shifted to lots of other “stuff” such as cars, 
clothes, personal possessions, mobile phones (e.g. Miller 2001a, 2001b; Küchler and 
Miller 2005; Horst and Miller 2006) which has broadened the horizon of material 
culture studies further. This also gave rise to some of the later approaches to the issue 
of materiality varying from material culture as analogous with text (e.g. Tilley 1990, 
1991) to applications of social psychological models (Dittmar 1992). 


CONCLUSION 


This article reflects about emergence and evolution of ‘material culture studies’, 
moreover, over the years how approaches of studying material objects have shifted 
radically. In fact, it focuses upon a number of factors and circumstances those more or 
less have prompted the (re)theorization within the field of material culture studies. It 
shows the differences of opinion and perspectives regarding the theorization of 
‘things’; right from some of the older approaches where scholars were often accused 
for their materialist reductionism (e.g. Tylor 1861; Morgan 1877; Child 1925, 1951; 
Steward 1955; White 1959) up to some of the more recent modified theories of 
“materiality” (e.g. Miller 1998, 2005: Tilley 2006). This has broadened the horizon for 
the study of materiality not only in terms of the, areas of inquest (Miller 2001a, 2001b; 
Kiichler and Miller 2005; Horst and Miller 2006), more so on aspect of human/object 
interaction (Mauss 1973; Schiffer 1999). 


However, in spite of all such developments within the field, developing a perfect 
approach with an equal emphasis on both immaterial part of human culture and its 
material counterpart was, and perhaps still remains to be one of the biggest challenges 
for scholars of material culture studies. Although, there is still a lot to be done in this 
direction, some of the more recent works (e.g. Bourdieu 1977; Tilley 2006) at least have 
tried to provide a pathway through which one can understand the duality of 
human/object interaction. These scholars have emphasized upon the fact that “material 
forms do not simply mirror the pre-existing social distinctions, sets of ideas or 
symbolic systems.” Moreover, ‘things are not merely expressive of subjective states or 
unconscious mental structures’. On the other hand ‘human subjectivities are not 
merely the products of particular material environment’. They are instead the very 
medium through which these values, ideas and social distinctions are constantly 
reproduced and legitimized, or transformed” (Tilley 2006: 61). Meanwhile, as the focus 
of material culture studies has shifted into the in modern day consumer cultures, it 
required a proper understanding about the processes; how people construct a universe 
of meaning through commodities, how they use these objects to make visible and 
stable cultural categories, to mark aspects of their self and others (Lévi-Strauss 1968). 
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In modern day consumer world, objects acquire their cultural meaning within 
particular local settings. Similar to the way people talk about their other aspects of life, 
they also confer a social life to objects through their continuous interaction in the form 
of buying and selling of goods and services. Moreover, people require objects to 
understand and perform aspects of selfhood, and to navigate the terrain of culture 
(Woodward 2007). Depending upon the wide array of contexts and narratives in which 
material objects are deeply embedded, their meanings often vary to full extent-where 
any one interpretation is likely to be different from another. Therefore, in order to 
retain a far more refining approach that can incorporate what Bourdieu (1977:72) called 
as “the dialectic of the internalization of externality and the externalization of 
internality”, future theories on “materiality” can look to elaborate understanding of 
interaction between material objects and human beings both in terms of an individual 
as well as that of a group. Moreover, by studying the process how our minded bodies 
negotiate its own route at its pace, for the own purposes of mediating culture, future 
studies on materiality can now look to unravel the way how sociality of material 
objects are interwoven into the texture of everyday life (Gibson 1991:263;Dant 2005:3). 
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Abstract 

The paper is about the utility of the concept of “culturally constituted defense 
mechanism” in analysing cultural texts, here Bengali folk tales. Three popular 
folk tales are subject to analysis of the defensive ways the particular conflicts 
of the participants are handled. The unconscious process of symbolisation is 
assumed to bring out the cultural bridging of ‘public’ and ‘personal’ art of 
emotion. Such effort of knowing the Bengali culture is thought to be 
productive, essential and so far receiving no attention. 


Keywords Bengali, Defense Mechanism, Cultural Text, Folk Tales, Anthropology, 
Psychaoanalysis 


symbol is Melford Spiro’s (1961, 1965) concept of “culturally constituted 
defense mechanism.” By the concept Spiro (1987) covered cultural symbols 
and institutions that are available for individual exploitation in dealing with personal 
conflicts. Certain social forms, from a custom to an entire social institution, may 
provide ways for individuals to deal with particular emotional conflicts. Spiro first 


A concept which has been very useful to the psychoanalytic understanding of 
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introduced this concept in discussing Freud’s suggestion that political institutions 
like the taboo on touching sacred chiefs, may be a way of simultaneously expressing 
and defending against the ambivalence all followers feel toward their leaders, or that 
mother-in-law avoidance may be a way of managing incestuous sexual desires in the 
family (Spiro 1961). He developed the concept more fully in an article analyzing the 
psychological functions of Burmese monasticism (Spiro 1965). 


DEFENSE MECHANISM, CULTURAL TEXT AND THE METHODOLOGICAL 
CONCERN 
Defense mechanisms are understood as "patterns of feelings, thoughts, or behaviors 
that are relatively involuntary and arise in response to perceptions of psychic danger. 
They are designed to hide or to alleviate the conflicts or stressors that give rise to 
anxiety.” (American Psychiatric Association 1987: 393). In Freudian psychoanalytic 
theory, defense mechanisms are unconscious psychological strategies brought into play 
by various entities to cope with reality and to maintain self-image. Individuals are 
often unaware of these processes: as they operate. All of us make use of these 
mechanisms from time to time, although we are seldom conscious of doing so. Defense 
mechanisms are functions of the ego, which uses them against the id. When the id 
threatens the ego, generating anxiety, the ego uses whatever it can to neutralize the id. 
There is a considerable amount of disagreement among psychoanalysts as to what can 
legitimately be called defense mechanisms. Symbolism is of particular importance 
since it can serve as a defense mechanism of the ego, as where unconscious (and 
forbidden) aggressive or sexual impulses come to expression through symbolic 
representation and thus are able to avoid censorship. Used within limits, defenses aid 
us to manage stress, disappointment, and strong negative emotions. After the initial 
discovery of repression, additional defense mechanisms were identified e.g., denial, 
projection, displacement, rationalization. In fact, some 44 different defenses have been 
described (Bibring et al. 1961). According to one of the most recognized classifications 
of defense mechanisms (Kaplan, Sadock and Grebb 1994) they are divided into: (a) 
Mature: altruism, anticipation, asceticism, humor, sublimation, suppression; (b) 
Neurotic: controlling, displacement, dissociation, externalization, inhibition, 
intellectualization, isolation, rationalization, reaction formation, repression, 
sexualization; (c) Immature: acting out, blocking, hypochondriasis, identification, 
introjection, passive-aggressive behavior, projection, regression, schizoid fantasy, 
somatization; (d) Narcissistic: denial, distortion, primitive idealization, projection, 
projective identification, splitting. Of course, one person does not use all of these 
defenses, and not all defenses are used by all people. Also, it is convenient to group 
individual defenses into clusters. This grouping may be based on the relative maturity 
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or immaturity of the defense, where maturity is determined both by theoretical and 
clinical considerations (Perry 1990; Vaillant 1977; Diagnostic Statistical Manual -IV-TR). 


The present article endeavours to explain cultural text of three Bengali folk tales 
which have long been popularly participated by adults and children of the concerned 
locality. A cultural text can be anything from film to music, or art to books, such things 
only become a text after they have been decoded through critical interpretation. It is 
also “a mechanism constituting a system of heterogeneous semiotic spaces, in whose 
continuum the message...(is) circulated. We dg not perceive this message to be the 
manifestation of a single language: a minimum of two languages is required to create 
it” (Lotman 1994: 377). 


Fairy tales, as well as other texts that are very much life fairy tales (and may be, in 
truth, modernized fairy tales), have important functions as far as our psyches are 
concerned, One of the ways in which young children deal with their Oedipal anxieties 
is through exposure to fairy tales. In The Uses of Enchantment (1977), Bruno Bettelheim 
devotes a chapter to Oedipal conflicts and resolutions in which he argues that fairy 
tales can help children to resolve these problems. Spiro’s “culturally constituted 
defense,” or as he later generalized it “culturally constituted compromise formation” in 
fantasies, can be used to mediate between the cultural level and the individual psychic 
level. Hutchins (1987) interprets the way Trobrianders invoked a well-known myth to 
explain the appearance of a malign ghost. Hutchins shows that the mythic propositions 
can be assimilated to similar psychoanalytic propositions about the guilt of survivors. 
Sandler & Rosenblatt’s (1967) concept of the “representational world” depicts the 
unconscious as a drama peopled with affectively charged representations of different 
aspects of the personnel of the person’s infantile social world. These fantasies are 
actively excluded from consciousness by means of defense mechanisms (Freud 
1936/1966). Dreams which the Parintintin report show that their food avoidances 
represent ambivalent feelings toward the coming infant or toward a sick child, feelings 
which they cannot acknowledge openly to themselves; the food avoidances serve 
simultaneously as a way of expressing the ambivalence, and of expiating it (Kracke 
1990). Similarly George Pollock (1972) demonstrates how orthodox Jewish mourning 
prescriptions segment mourning into periods that correspond to natural phases of 
mourning —crisis, grief, and coming to terms with loss. Spiro contends more generally 
(1987) that a cultural institution can be explained completely only if one elucidates both 
its public meaning and the psychodynamic fantasies that motivate individual 
participation. 
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It is not only the participation in the representational world of the addressers and 
addresses of the cultural texts that might result in the possibility of the analysis in 
terms of defense, the analyst/s would essentially need to be participant/s of the same 
culture. Without making sense of culturally specific accentuation of the narratives the 
analysis would never lead to anywhere close to the specific cultural practices of 
symbolisation. In the present work, the position of the researcher as an insider of the 
Bengali culture, more specifically his long participation in the practices of the folk tales 
could enable him to involve in the making sense of psychoanalytic deciphering of the 
texts. 


THE BENGALI FOLK TALES AND DEFENSE MECHANISM 

In the words of Rev. Lal Behari Day, the writer-cum-collector of the folk tales of 
Bengal, those tales which “are the genuine sample of the old stories told by old Bengali 
women from age to age through hundred generations” have only been given room in 
his Folk Tales of Bengal. It was published in 1883. The tales themselves, as the present 
author understands, have undergone all the inevitable processes of symbolic 
modifications through time. The modifications and shifts already happened to the 
original tales are almost impossible to unravel. The said elements of the tales, recurrent 
and culturally focused, are not in any way sufficiently definite, always somewhat 
around. The tales were meant to share between a speaker and listener/s during leisure 
as the cultural resolutions inside selves. Therefore, as a language of the culture they 
present also the representational narratives of the ‘objects’ inside the selves involving 
psychodrama. The psychoanalytic lens is expected to help us reviewing them. 


Fakir Chand: The long story although concentrates on the bondage between the king’s 
son and the minister's son. The focus is more on the commitment of the minister’s son 
to the king’s son. Actually the minister’s son becomes the central figure of the story, the 
personality to which one would like to identify. The story starts narrating the early 
years when the two friends spent a life in an inseparable manner. They lived every 
moment of life together, after which they desired to see / explore other lands. They 
decided that for one the company of the other is sufficient for the journey. They did not 
take any one else with them, except pakshiraj (the king horse, who could fly like a bird, 
pakshi) in which they travelled. Among so many different experiences the most 
important was the discovery of a fantastic and terrible experience of a huge serpent in 
a large tank inside a forest. The secret of life of the serpent was the possession of a 
brilliant jewel (manikya), held by his hood. They managed to separate the jewel and to 
kill the serpent. They discovered the fantastic land or palace under the water of the 
tank and a princess. The life and activities of the princess was under complete control 
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of the serpent. The two heroes freed her. The king’s son married gladly the princes 

and both the boys accepted the request of the princes of not leaving her ever. The 
minister’s son decided to go to the kingdom for taking up a sufficient preparation to 
take the newly married couple back to their country. During the absence of the 
minister’s son the princess got curious to see the land above the water-palace. It 
brought about the danger of getting trapped by the king of the locality. It was done for 
the sake of the local prince under the guidance of a clever old mother of the mad 
person, named Fakir Chand. The son of the local king got mad after seeing the princess 
once and for a moment outside the tank and lost his power of speech. The only other 
witness was that old woman, who applied her intelligence to trap the princess. She 
finally succeeded in making the king and his son utterly happy. In return she was 
promised to get half of the kingdom etc. Fakir Chand is described as an impersonal 
and incapable human entity whose few gestures are indicative of his presence and his 
wishes. The princess was confined in the custody of the king. The jewel was separated. 
The first prince remained alone in the palace down the tank as unable to help the 
princess. The minister’s son returning with the preparation for bringing the couple got 
all information about the unfortunate event from a Brahmin. In the guise of Fakir 
Chand the minister’s son got successful to outwit the old selfish mother of Fakir 
Chand. He secured the entry to the king’s palace, where the princess in deep grief and 
unwillingness had to submit herself to the forthcoming misfortune of her remarriage 
with the new prince. The minister’s son in guise of Fakir Chand regained the jewel and 
the princess as well. He rescued the princess to his friend and started to return to their 
own land. On the way to the country the cautious minister’s son heard the foreteller 
couple of birds, Bihangama and Bihangami that there is a series of accidents to follow. 
The life of the prince was at stake. If anybody protects the couple not disclosing the 
facts to anyone else the dangers will not affect the life of the king. The minister’s son 
did everything as told by the couple of birds taking the risk of life and at the cost of 
extreme annoyance of his friend. The king’s son tolerated everything because of the 
great benevolence of the friend. He could not control himself at the last event, which 
apparently indicated the wrong attitude to the wife of the prince at the marital night. 
The minister’s son had to explain everything at the cost being petrified. He finally got 
petrified as an effigy of stone, when the king’s son finally got convinced of the 
commitment of his friend towards safety of his life. The only way to return the life to 
the minister’s son was to sacrifice the life of the new-born of the prince. They did it for 
the sake of the minister’s son. On getting his life back the minister’s son was so much 
struck with grief that he tested every means of recovering the life of the prince’s son. 
He reached his wife whom he abandoned for so long. The wife, daughter of a Brahmin 
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was so thrilled by getting her husband back that she prayed to goddess Kali to 
recover the happiness of her husband. The goddess Kali on the earnest appeal of the 
lady agreed to know the reason of the depression of the minister’s son. On knowing 
the reason she returned life to the child and made everyone happy. 


Analysis: The minister’s son comes out as the protagonist, though inseparable with the 
prince in the journey of'exploratory and adventurous life. He remains the rational and 
insightful protector of the narcissist prince, who is more or less vulnerable to his 
grandiose desires. It might be a dissociation of a royal self into the two characters, the 
complementarities of narcissism and reality principles, making the narcissistic desires 
real with the support of aggressive courage (by the minister’s son), ‘self-observation’ 
(by the minister’s son), fate (by Bihangama and Bihangami) and power imbibed by 
super-ego (by the Brahmin wife of the minister's son worshipping Kali). In the journey 
of exploration at the forest, the space of unknown, they encountered a serpent with 
jewel as a dual force (symbolising id). The combination of the prince and minister’s son 
could split the ‘creative-and-good’ jewel from the ‘destructive-and-bad’ serpent. The 
killing of the serpent is repression of the mistaken desire. Moni, the magical power 
making anything desirable to happen in reality could not save the conjugality of the 
prince and the so-far suppressed (under water) princess, who tried to come out alone 
with the magical power, Here the adventure in the unforeseen land over water is 
distractibility of the prince’s wish (the princess) losing contact with the self (the prince). 
That distractibility was used to trap the wish by another local royal authority. The 
authority desired to fulfil his narcissist wish (the prince) by means of self-seeking, 
greedy, manipulative and split self (projection to a greedy and clever other figure) of 
an otherwise rationally paralysed Fakir Chand. Brahmin appears as the symbol of 
insight to explain the whole mishaps caused to prince and princes. Aided by the 
insight the minister's sọn befools the local king to recover both the prince and the 
princes along with the magical jewel. Yet, the minister’s son had to learn from the 
controller of fate Bihangama and Bihangami to intervene in the wedding relationship 
between the prince and his wish (the princess) and could risk the conflict with the 
prince and finally his life. While the newlywed prince and the princess decided to 
sacrifice their wish (child), the desperate resort to the so-far forgotten Brahmin wife 
(the repressed or denied insight or the super-ego with insight) of the minister’s son 
helped getting the favour of goddess Kali, the supreme power of life-giving by means 
of his insight and the recovery of super-ego as a result of ‘self-observation’ of the 
minister’s son. It indicates a reparative resolution with the mother goddess mediated 
by the Brahmin wife of the minister’s son. 
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The narrative is trapped in the ambivalence of locating the centré between the 
prince and the minister’s son. It becomes really difficult to discern that the narrative 
resolves the conflicts of whose self. Is it either of the two or both as ‘projectively 
identified’ by each other? It is finally to protect the prince and his child the minister’s 
son retrieves his ultimate insight. The supreme power of the mother goddess beyond 
the reach of principle of fate is unearthed by the minister’s son for fulfilling his 
essential commitment to the prince, the extension of the king. For the self of the king, it 
is always the courageous and linear conflicts between his positive desire and the loss of 
control over the reality that is always helped out by the rational self and insight of the 
minister’s son engaged in his active negotiation with rationality, fate, super-ego 
principles of morality and ethics, insight and finally the supreme power. The selves of 
the prince and the minister’s son become complementarily mature to save the prince’s 
child and rule the kingdom by the contingent extensions in other selves. Femininity as 
the desire of the masculine self is used both to confer the destructive and productive 
imperatives on psyche inside the familial circle. 


The Story of a Hiraman: Hira indicates green and man indicating jewel. The tale is 
about the parrot, who worked magically for ensuring happiness in the life of a king 
and the related persons. This wild Hiraman was captured by a couple of hunters, who 
decided to eat the flesh of their hunt. After capturing this little bird, however, they 
decided to sell it to the king for more profit, because the little bird could not produce 
more flesh. It had the quality rather in its speaking and other behavioural abilities. The 
bird requested to the hunters for selling itself to the king. The hunters got a good prize 
from the king. The king lost his interest in his six queens. The bird on his sweet 
commentary of all the gods and goddesses and responding to all the quarries of the 
king properly attracted all his attention. The queens became envious and tried to kill it 
by a trick. Hiraman was asked to determine the ugliest of the seven queens so that she 
could justifiably kill Hiraman. Hiraman, the wise bird assuming a bad plan of the 
queens, agreed to say so, but after getting free from the cage. Complacent queens let 
the bird out. Hiraman angered seven queens by saying that none of them has beauty 
compared to the princess living beyond seven oceans and thirteen rivers. Hiraman 
knew how to find an outlet to escape the confinement of the room. Through the water- 
passage he went to the house of a wood-cutter. After returning to the palace, the king 
wept a lot when he did not find out Hiraman. At the declaration of the prize the 
woodcutter returned Hiraman to the king. Hiraman informed the king the whole story. 
The queens were exiled and to be devoured by the beasts. After that the king’s interest 
for the said princess living afar in tight royal custody had to be cooperated by 
Hiraman. Under the guidance of the bird the king reached the palace of the princess by 
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means of Pakshiraj. There the silver Khoi (the silver grain, looking like a fried grain) 
was used to attract the attention of the prince and allure her to come out of the palace. 
She was captured by the king. They began their journey back home by Pakshiraj. The 
king whipped Pakshiraj in excess time forgetting the instruction of the Hiraman. The 
Pakshiraj stopped in the middle of the way to the king’s palace. The king of the locality 
came to hunt in the forest, where Pakshiraj stopped. He found and captured the 
peerless beauty and made the king blind. The blind king lived with Hiraman. The 
captured princess managing a period of six months from the local king for her vow of 
seclusion tried to contact Hiraman. Every day she started inviting the birds in her 
space by distributing good grains. One day, the wise Hiraman assuming the news of 
grain to be of the princess arrived in the place of the princess. They made a plan for the 
escape. Hiraman managed from the Bihangam and Bihangami the medicine to cure the 
blindness of the king. Hiraman collected leaf form beyond the seven oceans and 
thirteen rivers and dropped it in the ordure of the chicks. This was given to the blind 
eyes. After the king recovered his sight the princess was rescued. They returned to the 
land of the king and lived happily ever after. 


Analysis: Hiraman, the principle of ‘omnipotent’ luck with insight was discovered and 
captured by the hunters in the forest. Hiraman was valued less in the life of the 
hunters, but more in the life of the king. The engrossing attachment of Hiraman with 
the king made the conflicting desires (the queens) of the king guilty of their failure. The 
queens invited the critical attack of Hiraman towards any of them as the 
‘rationalisation’ of their destructive anger to Hiraman, that would help denying their 
guilt of failure. Hiraman succeeded to escape the destructive wrath of the failing and 
destructive desires (queens). Hiraman survived in the shelter of a wood-cutter, a 
person having contacts with the forest, but not the hunter. After return to the king, it 
was resolved that the more beautiful princess (may symbolise the right desire of the 
king) from afar may substitute the conflicting queens. Thus, the conflict regarding the 
attachment of the king with the Hiraman was over. The omnipotent ‘fantasy’ vehicle 
of fate pakhkhiraj was guided by the insight of Hiraman took them to the deserving 
princess. The silver (which is used to symbolise the capture anybody without defense) 
khoi was used to capture the princess. But on the return by Pakhshiraj to reality the king 
lost the insight, as guided by Hiraman. He was captured and stripped of sight by 
another powerful self of a king. The same king captured the princess. It proves the 
vulnerability of ego of the captured king. Hiraman as the ‘omnipotent’ luck with 
insight explored the lost princess. The magical formulation of the gift of Bikangam and 
Bihangami, (symbolised to be the controller of the unknown fate) was processed by 
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Hiraman to recover the right ego-principle of the king to accept the princess as his 
‘right’ desire. 


It is again the king in the centre of the narrative with the supports of narcissistic 
self (i.e. hiraman, pakhshiraj) and fate (bihangama-bihangami) to fight against all 
conflicts with destructive desires symbolised by feminine inside the familial circle and 
the masculine in the distant space. The ego principles along with insight are recovered 
by the fulfilment of the narcissistic desires, which enable the self to take support of the 
idealised vehicles of Hiraman. 


The Story of the Rakshas: It is about the animal-eating demon, disguised in human 
appearances, who even devour human being. It is a story of many rakshasis (lady 
demons). The rakshashi is placed as an opposition to one prominent wise and tolerant 
character of good wife of a half-witted, poor Brahmin. He was trapped by a rakshasi on 
his mistaken tour to a distant place. The rakshasi allured him to live with her. She 
convinced him that she was his forgotten first wife. He should bring his present wife to 
the wealthy palace of the rakshasi. The Brahmin under the bewilderment of the luxury 
made himself believe the lie as the truth. Under his rigid persuasion the wise but 
tolerant wife accompanied her husband. She had close watch on the rakshasi, as she had 
strong belief that the lady was a rakshasi. After waiting and testing a lot she got all the 
evidence that the lady used to devour raw flesh and living animals. The danger came 
when the awareness of the human wife was disclosed to the lady demon. In the mean 
time both the wives had sons, named Sahasradal and Champadal, among whom the 
amity was immense. The demon devoured both the Brahman and his wife. On pre- 
arranged alert signals, both the sons managed to go out of the clutches of the demon by 
Pakshiraj. A long journey of struggle is described. The struggle was mainly against the 
threat of the demons in different parts of the country. Several attempts were made by 
the two brothers to save common people under the attack of the demons. On the 
surprising and courageous success the elder Sahasradal was married to a princess. The 
younger Champadal rescued the beautiful Kesabati the sole living victim of a big 
family under captivity of the demons—to make her his own wife. All the clever, 
intriguing, human-like and even generous demons were defeated and killed. It was 
principally done by the initiative and intelligence of the Champadal, the son of a good 
mother. 


Analysis: A Brahman is known by the intellect. While such self is addressed half- 
witted, the possibility is indicative of his mis-recognition or loss of cognition The self, 
on the other hand, is guided by both adaptive principle of rationality and insight and 
id. Due to the loss of cognition he commits to id (rakshasi), forgets his priority of 
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adaptation over the id. The grandiosity of id helps him mis-recognising id as 
primary over the other. In the close encounter between id arid reality principles, the 
possibility of the arrest of id as ‘wrong’ one, id becomes destructive to bring in the 
reversal of right cognition. The id runs to defeat and destroy his adaptive self (the 
Brahmin and his first wife). The outcrops of the union with both id (Sahasradal, the 
thousand folds) and ratioriality principles (Champadal, the golden and flavoured 
folds) survive as the productive complement of each other. Pakhshiraj, the 
‘omnipotent’ carrier of fate and coping takes both of them, as a positive combination of 
super-ego and id, to a long and real combat with the destructive aspects of id/rakshas. 
The champadal is blooming and married to power-symbol Keshabati, who was not 
iriflicted by the destructive id/ demons. The marriage is the positive resolution, realised 
as ‘sublimation’. Sahasradal is the positive narcissistic complements of id and married 
to a ‘grandiose’ princess. 

Again the culturally epitomized self of Brahmin is at the centre of the narrative, 
where the support of rationality atid insight (his wife) cannot resist the failure of the 
ego-mechanism dominated by his destriictive attachtnent with id (rakshasi). Yet, his self 
is restored in his two sons in a complementary fashion of grandiosity and reality 
orientation 46 řesolve thé petiding conflicts with the destructive forces of id. A resort to 
omnipotence of Pakhshiraj, the favour 6f supreme power (Kesabati) and the sustained 
narcissism in the princess was essential for the final resolution of the central self. 
Femininity as the désire of the masculine self is used both to confer the destructive and 
prodisctive imperatives on psyche both inside arid outside the familial circle. 


CONCLUSION 


The use of psychoanalysis with respect to the folk takes is assumed to give insight of 
the local symbolisation, cultural representation of psyche and people’s ways of 
identifying public symbols with personal emotional conflicts. In short, the unfolding of 
unconscious process of symbolisation may bring out the cultural bridging of ‘public’ 
and ‘personal’ art of emotion. Such effort of knowing the Bengali culture has so far 
réceived no attention. The work is taken up as a token of using the psychoanalytic lens 
for the highly productive domains of symbolisation in folk tales. 
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Abstract 


The present day agricultural crisis in West Bengal provides several factors 
that are directly and indirectly responsible for the distress and 
disillusionment among farmers. Flood is one of such natural disasters. 
Nowadays agriculture in some parts of West Bengal has become more a 
gamble with recurring floods while farmers undergo recurrent crises of their 
livelihoods. The present work is an attempt in line with the recent 
anthropological works that accounts for natural disasters, concentrating on 
the social construction of natural catastrophes. It tries to explore and analyze 
the ways the farmers of the Khanakul region, West Bengal handle flood and 
farming almost every year. The paper is based on data collected during six 
months of fieldwork in six villages located in the Panchayat Shimulpai-II of 
the block Khanakul-II in the Arambagh subdivision of the Hooghly in the 
Indian state of West Bengal. Data was obtained through semi-structured 
interviews on the household level and with groups of village elders and local 
agricultural leaders. 
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INTRODUCTION 


nthropological studies account for a large share of the recent work on disasters, 
Accent on the social construction of natural catastrophes. It defines a 

disaster as a process involving the combination of a potentially destructive 
agent from the natural environment and a population in a socially and technologically 
produced condition of vulnerability (Oliver-Smith 1996). The combination of these 
elements produces damage or loss to the degree that the essential functions of the society 
are interrupted or destroyed, which results in individual and group stress 
disorganization of varying severity. So, disasters are social occurrences as well as 
physical events (Tierney; Lindell and Perry 2001). Anthropology includes several 
important concepts in its perspective on disasters such as (i) diachronicity, adaptation, 
and evolution (ii) the comparative nature of affected units including both micro and 
macro levels and (iii) the vulnerability and resilience of individuals and groups that are 
affected. It is also important to acknowledge that it is the groups’ ethos that shapes the 
ways in which people respond to crises. When under conditions of stress, it is the culture 
of a group that overrides individual reactions, as it builds group alliances in order to 
avert overwhelming stress. According to Hoffman (1999) disaster are instigators of 
essential change. She concludes that through anthropological research it is possible to 
gain a greater understanding of the basic socio-cultural structure of a group in crisis, as 
deep cultural values and norms are exposed and made explicit. 


Disasters are characterized as intersections of geophysical events with vulnerable 
populations, as the result of natural and social processes that continually unfold over 
time (Hoffman and Oliver-Smith 2002). As a result, disaster is an objectively identifiable 
phenomenon; or a subjective, socially constructed process (Oliver-Smith1999; 
Quarantelli1998). The subjective definition is more useful to anthropology as it views a 
disaster as a socially constructed crisis in which the significance to the survival of the 
society is more important than the physical structures that were destroyed. Again, 
disasters are quite as much special social events as they are special physical events. 
Natural catastrophes, on the other hand, have disastrous human effects. Most societies 
living in disaster-prone areas face various catastrophes such as drought, crop failures, 
floods and earthquakes (D'Souza1979). But some disasters and crises are small and 
individual in impact; whereas others affect much larger populations. Floods are one of 
the most common and severe forms of natural disasters. 


Many anthropological studies have assessed the agricultural crisis and the impact of 
flood in terms of property loss, mortality and morbidity. The problems caused by both 
normal and abnormal floods vary not only spatially but also from year to year. Several 
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studies have examined the problems on dimension of flood damage (Griffin, Yang, 
Huurne, Boerner, Ortiz, Dunwoody 2008; Paul and Rasid 1993; Mishra 2001), crop 
damage (Brammer 1990; Khalequzzaman 1991). So, we can see that the study of disasters 
and the processes of recovering is a fertile field for anthropologists who can use such 
situations to develop theory and practice related to adaptation and survival. It is known 
from review that disasters occur when the socio-cultural structure of a group is 
vulnerable and an event overwhelms the limits of that system. Looking at such an event 
cross-culturally, holistically, and diachronically through a cultural meaning lens is the 
approach anthropology takes to investigate disasters of all types. 


Natural disasters are causing ever greater damage; this is especially true of floods. 
The crisis in agriculture is most certainly a pain, distress, and disorder of the farmers and 
rural communities due to the natural disaster (Hoffman and Oliver-Smith 2002; Wisner 
et al 2004; Rao, Lalitha, Rao, Gupta, and Vijayalakshmi 1983). So, natural disaster is an 
important cause of agricultural crisis and flood is the major reported cause of loss of life 
and economic suffering. It is a key regional crisis agent which affects large numbers of 
people. Ward (1978) defined flood as a body of water which rises to overflow land that is 
not normally submerged. Flooding occurs with heavy, intense rainfall and with 
discharges in rivers exceeding their carrying capacity (Rasid and Paul, 1987). These 
problems of flood differ from one region to another region and its intensity varies from 
one person to another person. Therefore, flood is a crisis agent throughout much of the 
region that destroys agricultural production and related activities (Dilley 2005; Arnold 
2006). India is no exception as far as sufferings inflicted by natural hazards are 
concerned. This country has been frequented by cyclones, floods, droughts, landslides, 
subsidence and occasional earthquakes. But among this all disasters flood is the most 
frequent faced by the Indians. 


Floods in the eastern part of India (Orissa, West Bengal, Andhra Pradesh, Bihar) in 
the recent past, are striking examples. As per the information published by different 
government agencies, flood prone area in India has been increasing dramatically. As 
reported by Central Water Commission (CWC) under Ministry of Water Resources, 
government of India, the annual average area affected by floods is 7.563 million ha. On 
an average, floods have affected about 33 million persons from 1953 to 2000 (IWRS 2001). 
The National Flood Commission (1980) has reported that the total flood prone area of 
India was 34 million ha. Main problems in India with respect to floods are inundation, 
drainage congestion due to urbanization and bank erosion. The problems depend on the 
river system, topography of the place and flow phenomenon. Being a vast country, the 
flood problems in India may be visualized on regional basis. It includes inadequate 
capacity within riverbanks to contain high flows, riverbank erosion and silting of 
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riverbeds. In addition, other factors are; landslides leading to obstruction of flow and 
change in the river course, retardation of flow due to tidal and backwater effects, poor 
natural drainage in the flood prone area, cyclone and associated heavy rainstorm/cloud 
bursts, snowmelt and glacial outbursts, and dam break flow (Mohapatra and Singh 
2003). 


The state of West Bengal is a part of Bengal delta, has a long recorded history of 
flood. It is because the landmass of the state was formed by the ganga-padma system of 
rivers through the delta building process of which flood is an adjunct being the main 
carrier of sediments, the bulk of fluvial deposit, in huge volumes. Now, 42.3% of total 
area of the state is susceptible to flood spread over 110 blocks in 18 districts.3 The highest 
affected area of flood as recorded in 1978 is about 30,607sq.km. About 23,970 sq.kms of 
area were devastated by flood in 2000 (Nath; Roy and Singh Thingbaijam2008). The 
floods of the year 2006 have affected a total of 16 out of 19 districts in the state. The most 
seriously affected districts were Murshidabad, Nadia, Burdwan, Birbhum, Howrah and 
Hoogly. Different regions like Amta, Udaynarayanpur in Howrah, Khanakul in 
Hooghly and Katwa in Burdwan were in the category of flood hit regions and 7.5 
Hectares of crop was damaged.* 


OBJECTIVES AND METHODS 


The study considered the flood problems as well as agricultural crisis due to disastrous 
flood in the state of West Bengal. More specifically the present study has tried to explore 
the agricultural crisis of the Khanakul-II block of the Hooghly district in Indian state of 
West Bengal that mainly caused by flood of every year. 


Therefore, the purpose of the present paper is to focus flood problems of the farmers 
of the Khanakul region by means of regional variability of the problem, present situation 
and their effectiveness. Further, the current study has tried to explore the farmers’ 
analysis regarding loss of crops with the view of damage patterns and troubles resulting 
from flooding. Mostly this paper explores the flooding crisis and its impact among the 
farmers of the Khanakul region. 


This study is absolutely a qualitative one and the empirical material of the study was 
obtained mainly through semi-structured interviews. A comprehensive study using 
questionnaires on household information, livelihood strategies, agriculture (history, 


3 Vulnerability Atlas of India, Building Materials and Technology Promotion Council, Ministry of Urban 
Development, Government of India, 1997 
4 Flood report of West Bengal dated 5 October 2006 
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dynamics, input, output, preferences) and environmental changes was carried out 
among 21 households. Semi-structured interviews were held with groups of village 
elders and local agricultural leaders. A second and minor questionnaire focusing on 
quantitative information on crop yields and sale was addressed to 100 farmers 
purposively selected in the investigated villages. On the regional level, interviews were 
held with the agricultural and water management authorities. 


STUDY AREA 


This paper is based on data collected during six months of fieldwork in six villages 
located in the panchayat Shimulpai-II of the block Khanakul-II in the Arambagh 
subdivision of the Hooghly district. The fieldwork .focused on the physical and 
ecological effects of the floods on farming activities as well as life of farmers. Floods are 
the most common annual occurrences in the block Khanakul-I, affecting one or the other 
part of the district Hooghly. Khanakul police station serves this block. In the narrow strip 
of land between the rivers Dwarakeswar and Mundeswari closing in the area is prone to 
flood. The panchayat Shimulpai-I consists of six villages viz: Khunechak, Narendrapur, 
Hayatpur, Bhairabpur, Par-Kalahar and Chak-Hayatpur.. These villages are situated on 
the bank of the Mundeshwari River. This river is called by the local people as hur-hurer 


The livelihood of the common people of the studied villages dépends on.agriculture. 
Many varieties of potato, groundnut and green vegetables are grown in these villages. 
The studied villages are situated at the south side of the Khanakul block and 4 kilometres 
west from the town Jhikira of the district Howrah. Studied households of the Shimulpai- 
I also rely on agriculture and allied activities for their survival. Fifty five percent (55%) 
of the sample households belong to the category « of households solely dependent on 
agricultural income. Seventy five (75%) percent of the heads of the households are 
farmers or farmer cum casual laborers. Of the total workers, sixty percent (60%) is 
engaged in agriculture and allied activities. Livestock rearing is an important subsidiary 
occupation of the farmers. Forty five percent (45%) are sub-marginal farmers having a 
size of holding less than 0.50 hectare. Twenty five percent (25%) of the farmers have a 
size of holding between 0.50 and one hectare. Twenty percent (20%) of the farmers are 
small farmers havirig a size of holding between one and two hectares. The crop pattern is 
a mixed one. Major crops cultivated are potato, ground nut, sesame, paddy and other 
plantains. Different green vegetables like cabbage, cauliflower, tomato, turnip, radish, 
mustard and chili are grown by the farmers of the Hayatpur, Chak Hayatpur and 


5 The original name of village panchayat‘and villages are not mentioned due to ethical Issues 
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Shimulpai. More than eighty percent (80%) of the farmers of the Khanakul region 
cultivate potato, ground nut, sesame and paddy. 


PROPENSITY, DURATION AND CAUSES OF FLOODS 


Khanakul and Shimulpai regions are the most flood affected region of the Hooghly 
district. These regions are warm, humid and rainy in the summer season. The primary 
economy in the area is agriculture. At the present time, agriculture in Khanakul and 
Shimulpai region has become more a gamble with floods and farmers of the villages of 
Shimulpai region undergo a lot of mental tension. In every summer of a year a disastrous 
flood occur in this area which affects all the villages of the Panchayet Shimulpai-II. Every 
year, almost one-third of Shimulpai-II is flooded. The Shimulpai region experience 
varied degrees of flooding every year due to its particular location around river side. As 
a result, some parts go under deep floodwater and others remain unaffected. Some last 
floods of the year 2007, 2008, 2009 and 2010 made thousands homeless and destroyed 
agricultural land, livestock, farming constitution and life of the farmers.* Some parts of 
Howrah district were also affected through floods ie. the border of Hooghly and 
Howrah situated on the dam of Hayatpur village besides Mundeswari River. According 
to the farmers of Hayatpur village, fifty percent villages of the Khanakul block are 
destroyed and washed away due to annual flood. 


Flood is useful within certain limits of time and duration which may be normal and 
abnormal’. Normal floods are locally known by the villagers as barsha. Barsha in 
Shimulpai are generally associated with monsoon rains that occur between Asar (June- 
July) and Shravan (July- August). Villagers adjust it as a part of life. Although barsha may 
cause some damage :to crops and properties but they are a blessing for agriculture. 
Because flood waters provide soil moisture, plant nutrients and plant remains. Bonna 
occurs once in every few years in the Shimulpai region and destroys houses and 
agricultural lands. The large flood or baro-bonna mainly occurs in the month of Aswin 
(September-October). It also happened in the current year of 2011. According to some 
farmers flood in the Shimulpai area starts in the month of Asar June-July) and Shravan 
(July- August).. Large flood’ or baro-bonna generally happens during the big festivals of 
€ According to the administrative persons of the local village panchayat that last floods affected production 
of crops and vegetables. Approximately 900 hectares of crops including vegetables were destroyed due to - 
el (1984) and Rasid and Paul (1987) where they mentioned that, “flooding is beneficial only within 
certain limits of tlming, duration and magnitude.” A normal flood, known as borsha generally associated 
with monsoon rains that occur between June and October. Abnormal floods, known as bonna, occur once 


every few years and, be-cause of their unpredictability, also inundate houses and cause serious losses to 
life and property. Villagers regard a bonna as undesirable (see Islam 1980; Alam 1992). 
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Bengali people ie. during the Durga puja? in the month of September and October. 
Every year flood destroys the sett or pandel of goddess Durga. But yet the people of 
Khanakul worship the goddess Durga on the wooden boats. Villagers go to see goddess 
Durga by boats and enjoy the moments. They know that this area is flood affected. So, 
flood will happen in every year and no one person can save their area from flood. An 
aged farmer of Hayatpur farmers said, “I have seen six large floods. We are acquainted with 
that flood will damage our paddy; we will be in loss after flood. But yet we cultivate because we 
are the farmers and we have nothing to do without farming.” 


Flood water appears for two to four days and come back again. Flood comes into 
view not for single time. It appears for two to three times in the month of Vadro (August- 
September) and Aswin (September-October). Sometimes, flood water covers only the 
agricultural land but not the high dam situated beside the Mundeswari River. It goes 
upto the half portion of high dam or bandh. Sometimes, the water of flood decreases 
within one week or within one month. But it may come again. Hayatpur farmers told 
that flood appears three times in this year. In the current year flood started in the first 
week of the month of Vadro (August-September). According to the villagers flood occurs 
every year in the Khanakul area. The frequency of flood was low in the last year. Some 
places beside the river were flooded. But the flood of the current year (2011) came one 
time in the month of Asar (June-July). It continued upto the month of Aswin (September- 
October). The water of flood exists for, two to three months. Sometimes, the entire 
agricultural field goes under the water due to the heavy monsoon rain before happening 
flood. The border side of Howrah is flooded due to the monsoon rain. But the south 
portion of the Khanakul or end portion of the Hooghly is not flooded with monsoon rain; 
it is mainly flooded due to overflow of Mundeswari River. The high dam or baro-bandh is 
situated beside the Mundeshwari River. As a result, overflow of the river mainly 
damages the baro-bandh of the Khanakul area. Due to this reason during the rainy season 
farmers do not want to cultivate their paddy land which are situated near the river. They 
only cultivate those lands which are situated distant from the river or surrounded by the 
high dam during the flood season. 


Khanakul and Shimulpai irrigation infrastructure is basic and is easily destroyed by 
flood. It mainly consists of old log dams and sand-pebble-filled bags used for 
construction of networks from one village to another. Therefore floods hamper the 


3 Durga puja is an annual Hindu festival that celebrates worship of the Hindu goddess Durga. Durga Puja is 
widely celebrated in the Indian states of West Bengal, where It ıs a five-day annual holiday. Not only is It 
the biggest Hindu festival celebrated throughout the State, but it is also the most significant socio-cultural 
event In Bengali society. 
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economy to a considerable extent. The dam situated beside the Mundeswari River is 
locally known by the villagers as ber-bandh. The total height of this dam is 14 feet. Flood 
water reaches upto the 12 feet height of the dam. Flood generally happens in the total 
Khanakul area due to the break of this dam. When flood comes thousands of villagers 
and farmers go up on the dam and see how the flow of water destroys their paddy and 
agricultural lands. But they can do nothing to protect their crops, lands and houses. 
Sometimes farmers in cooperation with the village Panchayat try to protect the dam by 
using of sand-pebble-filled bags. The administrative persons of the village Panchayat 
record these works and keep information about the working farmers by job-card under 
the project of aksho-diner-kaj (100-days-work). At this time, administrative persons 
encourage the farmers and villagers with the name of money and post flood support. 
Villagers understand this but they go for the sake of subsistence only. But nobody can 
protect this dam when high flow of water comes. Villagers said, “We did not get any 
money from the village panchayat for repairing the dam during the flood time. Administrative 
people are not responsive about this. They know that we are the farmers and we could not fight 
with them.” 


Palashapi farmers state many experiences about the causes of floods in the Khanakul 
area. The great Rupnarayan river and Kolaghat are situated at south side of the of the 
Mudeswari river. The district Burdwan, DVC (Damodar Valley Corporation of West 
Bengal) and Durgapur are located at the north side of this river. Again, many branches of 
rivers and canals are situated between the north and south side of this river like Amta, 
Damodar etc. The Damodar River of the district Howrah generally overflows during the 
monsoon rain. The water of the Damodar River goes to the Khanakul side due to the 
overflow during the rainy season. As a result, Khankul area situated near the border of 
the district Howrah gets flooded. It only occurs due to topographical feature of the land 
like Khanakul area is lower than the Damodar area. On the other hand, flood is also 
happened in the Khanakul area due to the overflow of the Rupnarayan River. Again, 
flood occurs in this area due to the leaving of excess water of DVC during the rainy 
season. Therefore, briefly, in the Khanakul area flood water comes from three sides like 
in case of north side flood appears from the DVC of the district Burdwan, in case of 
south side flood comes from the Rupnarayan river of the district Purba-Medinipur; and 
in case of west side flood appears from the Damodar river of the district Howrah. 
Actually, all the flood water spreads to the whole Khanakul area by the branches of great 
Damodar River. Local farmers also expressed that the water of the DVC of the Chobbis- 
foot region of the Hooghly district is filled up in the time of rainy season. As a result the 
authorities of the DVC leave off the water. Due to this reason the flood occurs in the 
Khanakul and Shimulpai region of the district Hooghly. This flood destroys agricultural 
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land, cultivated crop, temporary bandh or dam beside the river and the temporary mud 
made houses of the farmers situated on the dams. Every year flood occurs in the 
Khanakul region due to the damage of some temporary sand made dams of many 
villages like Chabbis-foot, Balai-chak, Mastakpur and Ramsaran. This flood destroys the 
paddy crop of the different villages of the Khanakul like Natibpur and Chak-hayatpur. 
After the flood, not a good, paddy plant is. found in the entire field. Flood damages 
houses beside the dam and destroys everything of the farmers like inhabitants, cattle and 
the crops on the ground. To protect from flood farmers make houses in two places of a 
village. They make temporary houses by using straw and mud on the dam besides their 
land near the river to watch their cultivated crop properly. But they also have. permanent 
house in the village which is situated one kilometer away from the river, 


` FARMERS’ EXPERIENCE AND MANAGEMENT OF CRISES 


Devastating flood is an immediate crisis of the farmers of the studied region. Flood 
occurs here because all villages in this area are located in a heavy monsoon prone region. 
Year 2011 was also not exception to this phenomenon as the region had to experience 
successive waves of floods during the year, The flood of 2011 destroyed agricultural 
lands, communication lines and road links including temporary sand made bridges. 
Every year villagers face a tricky situation, crisis and varieties of harm due to the flood. 
People in this area have been used to living with floods and they. have no hope of getting 
any help from the government to come out this bane. All people, villagers and, farmers of 
Khanakul are familiar with the term of flood and time of flood. Large parts of the 
Shimulpai-IJ are annually affected by floods which disturb the livelihood of thé people as 
well as farming lands and cultivated crops. ‘Flood damages shelter, water and sanitation 
facilities as well as the road networks. Flood water washes away bridges and roads. In 
addition, it makes trouble. in the agricultural land and villages. Flood directly and 
indirectly affects people’s life and environment.’ Flood directly affects water, property 
and the environment. It also includes damage to buildings, economic goods, loss of 
standing crops and livestock in agriculture, loss of human life, immediate health impacts 


? See Smith and Ward (1998) where they mentioned that, “Flood damage effects can be further categorised into 
direct and indirect effects.” Direct flood damage covers all varieties of harm which relate to the immediate 
physical contact of flood water to humans, property and the environment. It also includes damage to buildings, 
economic goods, loss of standing crops and livestock in’ agriculture, loss of human life, immediate health 
impacts and contamination of ecological systems Indirect effects comprise damage, which occurs as a further 
consequence of the flood and the disruptions of economic and social activities. This damage can affect areas 
quite a bit larger than those actually inundated. One prominent example ıs the loss of economic production due 
to destroyed facilities, lack of energy and communication and the interruption of supply with intermediary 
goods. Other examples are the disturbance of markets after floods e.g. higher prices for food. , 
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and contamination of ecological systems. Indirectly floods have an effect on 
economic production, communication systems and socio-cultural activities of the 
villagers. Farmer's view on damage of farming lands, crops, dam, livestock, houses, 
plants, rivers, roads and also damage of source of drinking waters due to flood are 
discussed here by a number of cases and several important narratives. 


The flood of every year destroys paddy of rainy season and agricultural lands go 
under the water. The damaged paddy field is locally known as Haja-jomi. Farmers cannot 
pay the price of fertilizer and seeds which they use for cultivation of rainy season paddy. 
As a result, famers live in anxiety after the flood and they think that they have to sell 
their land to collect daily food. Some farmers go outside the village as daily labor but 
they come back again. They go to the Mumbai, Kolkata, Ahmedabad and Delhi to work 
in the hotels and restaurants as cooks. Some aged persons are not able to work in the 
restaurant. They only carry water as daily labor. Some Youngers of the village go to these 
cities for the work of zardosi and gold. But the farmers do not want to go to another 
village or place after selling their father’s property or land for the fear of flood. 


Flood damages total paddy of all the farmers. That’s why, after the flood farmers 
clear their field and try to make their field to start vegetable cropping. In vegetable 
‘cropping they cultivate potato, groundnut, sesame and mustard. Sometimes they can not 
try to start their farming work due to the lack of money. So, after the flood, farmers can 
not try to engage in farming work upto two to three months i.e. from month of Asar 
(June-July) to Kartick (October-November). During this time farmers spend their time on 
the wooden boats and roof of the schools by making temporary shelters. Some farmers 
take loan from. the money-lenders or mortgage their agricultural land to buy their daily 
foodstuffs. After the flood, farmers start the work of farming from the last week of the 
month of Kartick (October-November) to Agrahion (November-December). Some farmers 
involved in the project of aksho-diner-kaj (100 days work) under the village panchayat as 
labor before the beginning of farming work. This work is locally known as Job-carder-kaj. 
In this work farmers repair the broken dam by cutting the canal or khal between the dam 
and agricultural land. After the flood, due to lack of food all farmers try to engage in 
` aksho-diner-kaj for earning money and for the sake of subsistence only. Labors not only 
work in the repair of dam under the project of 100-days-work. They also do different 
others work of village panchayat like irrigation, field repair etc. Farmers get 130 rupees 
as wages for labour per day from village Panchayat. But they do not get money just after 
finishing their work. Sometimes they get money two to three months later. As a result 
farmers carry their family to get loan from the money-lenders. After getting money from 
the village Panchayat they pay off their debt. Again, farmers pay off the debt for the 
paddy cultivation after getting profit from the potato and groundnut cultivation. Small 
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farmers of the Hayatpur (who have two to three bigha land) said, “In this way we 
always live in debt and do not make our brick-built houses. About six month we live in floods and 
sixmonths we engage in farming works. The cultivation of paddy is very bad in our area. Only 
one time, paddy is produced in our area i.e in the rainy season. But flood destroy these paddy of 
rainy season (barshar-dhan). The paddy of summer season (goromer-dhan) is not produced in the 
field of our land because the amount of sand is high on the soil of this area. Again, the expenditure 
for cultivation of winter season paddy is too high. This paddy cultivation is not for us. Some rich 
farmers cultivate this paddy of the winter season (boro-dhan). That’s why whole year we buy rice 
from market. The jute is produced in our agricultural land. But we do not want to cultivate jute 
due to the shortage of labor and increasing wages of labor. 


Effects on agricultural land 

Not only alluvial soil but also sand comes with the flow of water. Agricultural land is 
damaged because these lands live under the water from two to three months. Due to this 
reason the agricultural fields convert into sandy lands after the flood. An aged villager of 
the Shimulpai alleged, “Three years ago, I was a migrant laborer, now I have two bigha lands at 
Shimulpai. It is severe flood prone village of the Khanakul block. My cultivated crops used to fail 
every year. One and only way to live from flood I have to migrate to another place”. In the last 
year paddy was produced only on the high land because flood destroyed the entire 
paddy land situated near the river. Sometimes alluvial muds are deposited on the 
agricultural lands due to the flood water. It makes the farming lands more fertile and 
productive. At present, the farmers of the Shimulpai and Khanakul regions think that silt 
deposited by floods improves and maintains soil fertility for vegetable cropping. It is 
better for potato and groundnut cultivation but not for paddy farming. As a result 
Khanakul farmers change their cropping and farming systems due to floods. 


Effects on crop and livestock 

The economy of Shimulpai is mainly sustained by agriculture and livestock produce. All 
of the villages in Khanakul face heavy flood every year and almost all the crops like 
paddy, jute, mustard are washed away. Rice constitutes the staple crop of this region and 
rice production is the main victim of flooding. Thus, rice-crop damage is the most costly 
consequence of flood. Bhairabpur farmers state, “Flood creates many problems in our life. We 
do not consume our cultivated paddy. We do not get food two times a day. We buy paddy from 
market.” Hayatpur and Shimulpai farmers share their experience regarding paddy 
cultivation. They cultivate paddy only one time in a year i.e. in the rainy season but flood 
damages the soil of the cultivated area as well as paddy plants. As a result they get only 
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40 kilograms of paddy from one bigha’ land whereas a normal and fine one bigha 
land produces 400 to 450 kilograms of paddy. Farmers cut off the damaged paddy plant 
after the flood. Sometimes farmers can not pay the labor wage for clearing the land. 
Farmers also explain many reasons for the cultivation of rainy season paddy. They 
cultivate paddy in the month of Asar (June-July) and flood occurs in the month of Aswin 
(September-October). So, flood of the Khanakul region happens one to two months 
before of rainy season farming. Farmers do not get any alert from the governmental 
authorities before the flood. Again, the expenditure to cultivate rainy season paddy 
(Barshar-dhan or Aaus-dhan) is lesser than the winter season paddy (Boro-dhan). Some 
farmers declare, “Before the flood time agricultural lands exist in weed free. On the other hand, 
if we do not cultivate any crop on the field before the rainy season then the lands will be useless 
with the growing of weeds. It will be problematic for the next season crop.” Shimulpai farmers 
said, “This year we sowed paddy before the flood. But flood damaged not only the whole paddy 
plants but also our life. We have a lot of debts to the money-lender who gave money for the 
cultivation of rainy season. We will pay this loan or debt after the cultivation of potato, 
groundnut and sesame in the month of Kartick (October-November) and Agrahion (November- 
December). Sometimes we can not pay our loan because we do not get any profit from the potato 
and groundnut cultivation. At that time we sell our agricultural land to save our life.” 

After the flood, agricultural lands and paddy plants stay under the water from two to 
three months. As a result, paddy plants are putrefied. But flood water does not harm 
agricultural land so much like the paddy. On the last year flood, paddy was produced 
only on the high land or unchi-jomi. Otherwise, flood would have destroyed the entire 
paddy lands situated near the river. This type of destruction of paddy is locally known 
as heje-jaoa. Paady farmers alleged that flood water washes away and damages all paddy 
plants with land. After the flood, they see that the remaining parts of plants are totally 
spoiled and disfigured. Not a single plant remains well in condition. Hayatpur farmers 
said, “We know that we live in flood affected area and it happens in every year but yet we 
cultivate paddy because we think that if flood does not occur then paddy would be produced in our 
agricultural land. Paddy provides our food of the whole year. But the cultivation of paddy in the 
rainy season is like game of chance to us. It is totally dependent on our luck. If we can produce 
paddy without flood then we will be able to save rice of the whole year. Otherwise, we have to pay 
money in the supply of rice throughout the year.” According to the Shimulpai farmers, ninety 
percent of agricultural lands near the river side in the Khanakul area are not sown by the 
farmers due to the fear of flood. On the other hand, about twenty percent of farmers in 
Hayatpur village (who have agricultural land beside the high dam or in opposite side of 
the river) cultivate paddy during the rainy season. Again, the some employed people 


10 4 bigha=0.133 ha / 
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and the rich farmers of the village cultivate paddy in their two to four bighas of 
agricultural land among their twenty to twenty-five bighas of land because they have no 
fear of loss. Sometimes, they gain by cultivating paddy because overflow of flood does 
not happen every year. But, lower group of farmers in the Hayatpur village who have 
only two to three bighas of land beside the river shared their experience regarding 
destruction of paddy, saying, “Every year flood totally damages our cultivated paddy of the 
rainy season. For this reason, we buy rice from the markets for the supply of daily food. We cannot 
try to cultivate paddy of winter season due to high expenditure.” Hayatpur farmers told that 
presently they depend upon the cultivation of potato (aallo) and groundnut (badam) 
because they set-in mind that their cultivated paddy would be damaged due to flood. 
Then again, farmers expressed their distress regarding potato and groundnut cultivation 
announcing, “Presently we are unable to cultivate potato and groundnut due to the high price of 
seeds. If we sell one kilogram potato in ten rupees then we will profit and get only two thousand 
rupees for one bigha land. But now we are selling one kilogram potato in six rupees due to the 
condition of markert and lossing four thousand rupees for one bigha land. For this reason at this 
moment most of the farmers keep quiet about the potato cultivation or we cultivate potato and 
groundnut with fear in mind. Otherwise, each farmer of the Hayatpur village finishes their seed- 
sowing on the entire field within the month. of Kartick (October-November) like the last years.” 
Shimulpai farmers share their knowledge about the high price of seeds and fertilizers, 
stating, “The expenditure of potato fartming is increasing much more day by day. Only the prices 
of fertilizer are increasing so much. This year (2011) the prices of one bag DAP is 900 rupees 
which was 500 rupees in the last year, the price of one bag Potash is 500 rupees which was 250 
rupees in the last year; the price of one bag Euria is 400 rupees which was 200 rupees in the last 
year. Therefore, the expenditure of every item for potato cultivation is nearly doubled in the 
current year. But the rate of the potato decreases rapidly e.g. now we sell our stored potato in 6 
rupees which varied 10 to 8 rupees in the last year. As a result, we can not save any money to buy 
fertilizer and to buy daily food substances after the payment of cold-storage charges. So we, the 
lower-middle classed farmers, are in very poor condition. We do not get any help from the 
government and administrative persons do not take any step for the improvement of the farming.” 


Thus, in addition to the loss of money in rainy season paddy, flood also damages 
other crops and summer vegetables like brinjal and chili. Some vegetable growers of the 
Hayatpur village say that field near the river is not suitable for paddy cultivation. It is 
suitable for potato, groundnut, sesame and some other green vegetables of winter season 
like cabbage, cauliflower, tomato, turnip, radish and mustard. As a result they start 
mixed vegetable cropping in all over year rotationally. Now farmers are making some 
money by selling vegetables. This example has inspired the other villagers of the 
Shimulpai region to adopt the same manner and that has brought visible changes. 
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Villagers now grow vegetables as well. Villagers also narrate that at the time of flood 
cows, calves and ducks of Sosapota (This village is situated north side of the 
Mundeshwari River) comes to the Hayatpur (This village is situated south side of the 
Mundeshwari River) with the flow of flood water. After the flood, villagers try to protect 
their cows and goats on high dam where they made temporary shelters. Some farmers of 
another village keep cows and calfs on the common high dam or embankments upto two 
to three months without the fear of stealing because flood water destroys all the 
cowsheds. Every year a large number of farm animals die during the flood. Some 
experienced farmers said, “After the break of dam of Medinipur district, a great number of 
domestic animals of this region come to the Khanakul area with the high flow of water.” 


Effects on livelihoods 

The flood of year 2011 started in the month of Asar (June-July) and the flood water dried 
in the month of Kartick (October-November). According to the villagers agricultural 
lands and dwellings stay under water about two to three months. Like the last flood of 
the years 2008, 2009 and 2010 the recent flood of Khanakul region also damages all the 
villages, shelters, sanitations, sources of drinking water, road networks, health of 
childrens and women, plants and human life. Villagers say the dam situated beside the 
river protects their houses and villages. Flood water only damages agricultural lands 
and cultivated crops when dam is not destroyed. But after the break of dam their homes 
and farmsteads are smashed up more. Farmers cultivate paddy of rainy season just one 
month before of the flood. Moreover, flood generally occurs in the rainy season and 
destroys the whole cultivated paddy of entire field. As a result, villager faces lack of food 
after the flood. 


During the monsoon flood or after the flood villagers spent two to three months on 
temporary shelters and community made embankments. Because, flood water totally 
destroys their mud made houses and enters into the brick-built houses. Villagers said, 
“At the time of coming flood we stand on the high dam or mound and see the total situation. We 
see that forty to fifty houses fall down within ten to fifteen minutes. Flood water sweeps away 
double and triple floored brick made houses within a minute and falls down on the low lands of the 
village. Some damaged houses of the farmers due to the last year flood are even present in the 
Shimulpai village.” Villagers affected by flood made temporary homes on the roof of some 
rich farmers. Sometimes, they made temporary cover with the help of tarpaulin and 
bamboos on roof of the schools. Some farmers prepared short-term home on the high 
dam or bandh. At that time no place was found to make shelter on the high bandh or 
mound. On the other hand, some villagers whose homes were situated near the river or 
washed away with the flood water spent their days on the wooden boats or nouka or vela. 
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They used to live and cook on the wooden boat from two to three months. Even they 
used nouka as a toilet. 


In all the villages, flood have different impacts on women compared with men. 
Women of the villages face many troubles due to flood like problems of cooking,’ 
collecting drinking water and toilet facilities. After the flood, villagers go somewhat far 
from the dwelling-place and habitation or bastoo for latrines. Again, all farmers have no 
brick made bathrooms and toilets. Their temporary toilets are washed away with the 
flood. Again villagers can not go outside without wooden boats or nouka after flood. As a 
result they use their wooden boats as a toilet. Moreover, all farmers have no facility of 
wooden boats. Sometimes villagers get common nouka from the village panchayat to 
communicate or to move from one location to another. But farmers do not get this help in 
every year. 


Villagers face acute drinking water shortage after the flood. Hayatpur villagers said 
that they would drink the flooded water or ban-jal after the flood because all tube well of 
the village goes under the water. Some tube wells of the high dam were used by the 
villagers at that time. Few villagers of Hayatpur said, “We use the tube well of some rich 
farmers of the village whose houses are located on high mound. After the flood family members of 
the rich farmers do not fight in this matter. They say that we are also farmers. So we will share 
our water with the farmers. But the families who are engaged in governmental service always 
close their door for general farmers. They think that poor farmers can harm the children and 
wemen of their house. We forgive them because we think that they were also farmers once upon a 
time.” 

After the flood, road communications of the villages are blocked with the water. 
Villagers do not communicate with the markets. All the fields and lands besides the 
Mundeshwari River go under the water. At that time villagers use wooden boats locally 
known as nouka or vela to go from one setting to another. Children cannot go to schools. 
As a result schools remain closed until the flood waters recede. Villagers of the 
Shimulpai commented, “Watching flood from Shimulpai to Arambag by the boat is wonderful 
at the time of Aswin (September-October) month. All the houses are floated on the water and flood 
affected villagers are lived on the roof of schools and roof of the brick-built houses of some rich 
persons of the village.” An aged farmer of the Hayatpur said, “In the current year we 
arranged temporary home locally known as pandel on the roof of the Hayatpur primary school 
with the help of tarpaulin and bamboos. Sometimes we get tarpaulin from the village panchayat as 
help but not always. For example, we did not get any help in the last flood and we spent our own 
twelve hundred rupees to buy tarpaulin without waiting for the help of village panchayat.” 
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Every year the heavy flow of water breaks the temporary dam besides the 
Mundeswari River. The flood water overflows the dam into a pond within seconds. This 
phenomenon is locally known by the farmers as hana or bandh-kata or bandh-bhanga. The 
flood rushing into the village with increasing speed sweeps away farmstead, dwelling- 
house, large-sized palmyra tree and all temporary mud made houses, leaving no trace in 
its wake. Usually, the remnants of the destruction like the destroyed parts of the houses 
(bamboos, paddy straw) and plants of the agricultural lands are found some two 
hundred to three hundred feet away. Farmers try to protect their agricultural land 
during the flood. Daily-labors try to repair the dam or bandh beside the river under the 
supervision of local village panchayat. But when the flood comes in reality villagers run 
for their life. They try to protect their children, houses, domestic animals and fuels. An 
aged farmer of the Hayatpur shared an experience about the flow of water. He said, “last 
year my elder brother faced a near-death experience during the flood. He was making a drain 
under the sand made temporary dam near his farming land. Suddenly, the make-shift dam broke 
and the heavy force of the flood water washed him away through the drain. He kept rolling into the 
narrow drain with the flood water and stopped at the distance of 150 feet from the dam.” In this 
way, every year a large number of farmers die with the high flow of flood water. On the 
other hand, a fair number of villagers, including children, women and aged persons die 
under the ruins of collapsing houses. Again, a large number of villagers are lost and 
misplaced by flood. Moreover, a big number of livestock like cow, calf, goat, hen and 
duck are lost. Livestock of one village goes to another village with the flow of water. A 
farmer of Hayatpur explained his experience about the loss of human life, saying, “We 
have no electric facility in every house. But electric lines and posts are going on the dam. But 
when dams are flooded the electric wires and posts are jumped down on the water. Every year a 
large number of villagers die due to the electric shock because the electric suppliers are not aware 
about the flood affected villages and the people.” 


The villagers allege hardly any relief comes from the government and the block 
during the flood. In this relief villagers of the flooded area get rice as a food. Some 
administrative persons of the block distribute these reliefs to the villagers. In this relief, 
every family gets two to five kilograms rice for a day after the flood. An aged farmer of 
the village Hayatpur said, “We have a flood relief fund in the name of previous chief minister 
Profullo sen. In this fund we get 40 kilograms rice for three months. But this quantity of rice is 
not sufficient for a farming family.” On the other hand, all experienced farmers who are 
engaged in farming from 15 to 20 years said, “We do not get any help by cash money from the 
governments.” All farmers live in mental pressure after the flood because flood destroys 
their all agricultural lands and the food of the whole year. They try to protect their stored 
food in this time. Hayatpur farmers said, “At the time of flood we survive in mental pressure 
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but these pressures go down slowly; we think that we are the farmers and we have to depend on 
farming, if we leave farming we have to die without food. In this way we start farming again 
making our agricultural land suitable after the flood.” 


Some farmers of the Shimulpai, Sosapota, Narendrapur and Hayatpur told that they 
remain alert when they listen about the monsoon flood and heavy rain. They start caring 
about their food, shelter and cultivated livestock like cow and goat at the time of heavy 
monsoon rainfall in the month of Asar (June-July) and Shravan (July- August). At this 
time some farmers who have brick-built house think that flood will come in the next day 
and they try to put together their daily needed food and fuel like firewood, coal and 
kerosene oil from the markets. They also try to gather green vegetables, drinking water 
and dress in stock because nobody can go outside of the house after the flood. Some 
villagers use wooden boats to go out side after the flood. For this reason, some farming 
families store food and fuel on the basis of their family members and needs. They not 
only stock food but they also save money for one to two months. But all farmers cannot 
collect food before the flood and they cannot preserve their mud made houses. As a 
result flood destroys their mud-walled houses every year. They can not get food after the 
flood. They make temporary shelters on the mud made dam. They cannot go outside 
because they have no facility of using wooden boats. 


The end or south portion of the Khanakul block is the meeting point of three districts 
like Howrah, Hooghly and Medinipur. The total area and villages of the Khanakul are 
damaged due to annual flood. The flood affected villages of the Khanakul block are 
Hayatpur, Sosapota, Janua, Jalpata, Putikhali, Nandanpur, Radhakrishnopur, Ghoradah, 
Bondhon, Shimulpai, Narendropur, Natibpur and Bolpai. Only one village among the all 
villages of Khanakul i.e Krishnonagar is slightly affected by flood. According to 
Hayatpur farmers, about two hundred to four hundred bigha agricultural lands of the 
Krisnonagar village are not affected by flood. Otherwise, all the agricultural lands and 
. village areas of the Khanakul region are washed away due to monsoon flood. A number 
of villages of the district Howrah situated besides the Damodar river and south portion 
of the Khanakul like Shibgeche, Jaipur, chak-salkia, kankrul, Bar-jaipur are also affected 
due to flood. Shimulpai people mentioned that the persons who are engaged in service 
preserve their foods and houses in a good way. But the farmers who are dependent on 
the field based agriculture get food only one time in a day. They struggle for a meal ina 
day. The recent flood of the year 2011 has mostly affected some villages of the Khankul 
block like Balipur, Natibpur and Shimulpai. Local farmers said the pressure of the 
current year flood was very high in the Shimulpai village and somewhat low in 
Hayatpur village due to water flow of DVC. On the other hand, when the water flow of 
the Rupnarayan river stay far above the ground then the villages and agricultural lands 
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besides the Mundeswari river like Hayatpur and Sosapota are highly flooded than 
the Shimulpai village because Mundeswari river is directly connected with the 
Rupnarayan river. 


Urgent Demands 

Managing flood in any region is difficult for any single agency or organization. The 
people of the Shimulpai panchayat samiti state their understanding to control flood, 
saying, “If we can involve local villagers or farmers and use their knowledge for devising a flood 
management plan then surely we can overcome some of the indeterminate factors of flood 
management.” So, we can say that flood management needs active involvement and 
participation of the local villagers and farmers. Farmers of the Khanakul also give some 
important flood management issues. They describe the preparedness and management 
of flood in their own way. According to farmers, the government should take actions 
before flood because we have no any information concerning the flood. Khanakul 
farmers declared that, “We do not get any flood alert in advance from the governmental 
authorities and environmental departments. We get news about the flood by TV and radio about 
ten to twelve hour later of leaving water from the DVC dam. Sometimes we get only the news of 
the heavy rain. When flood water enters in the river or into the village then we do not get any 
time to protect our crops, lands and houses. At that time, villagers and livestock run unboundedly 
in opposition to the water of flood.” So government should organize the awareness program 
to gain knowledge about flood. Farmers say that, government should make the 
permanent dam or bandh. On the other hand, appropriate canal or khal within the 
cultivated field should be developed. Farmers state, there is no proper flood storage 
reservoirs in the Khanakul region. So the government should take notice on this topic. 
Farmers opined that they do not get appropriate food, shelters and drinking water 
during the flood in the village. On the other hand, they do not get appropriate loan from 
the government for crop damage, house damage. So government should take action on 
this matter. Therefore, the flood related information should be well documented to 
enable future management plans. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper has explored the flooding crisis and its impact among the farmers of the 
Shimulpai and Khanakul region. It has also explored the affect of flood on the life of 
farmers and farming activities. The experience of the villagers about the flood 
management has also been presented in the present article. Specific phenomena related 
to flood in the particular areas has been described indicating the regional variability of 
the problem. In addition, future needs to achieve efficient and successful schemes for 
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flood management has also been pointed out. Some, special flood problems, like dam 
break, crop damage, farmer’s crisis in all the villages of Khanakul areas has also 
mentioned. Keeping this view in mind, government might incorporate policies through 
involvement of local farmers and villagers to reduce the the distress of the natural 
disaster. 
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Abstract: 


‘Employability’ generally means quality of being employable. Since it stresses on 
learning and progressing in the work place, it indicates that the proprietorial 
establishment has an important role to play in facilitating the employability in 
the workplace. The cast iron foundry industry is one of the most labor-intensive 
industries, with around 6000 foundries in the country. They continue to be 
plagued by problems of lack of good infrastructure and low skilled labor 
making it difficult for them to compeie in the global economy that stresses for 
new production system. Further, as 11" five year plan, as well as approach 
paper to 12® five year plan points out that the majority of the workers in the 
MSMEs are the marginalized sections of Indian populations who already are 
impoverished, it becomes even more important to address the problems of this 
sector. This article set out to study the practices of employability in the Howrah 
foundry industry, the first organized modern cast iron industrial cluster in India. 
For this study, a sample of thirty-six (36) foundry units has been purposively 
chosen in a way so that it represents a credible and acceptable cross section of 
the Howrah Foundry industry. The questionnaire focused on (a) understanding 
employer's or proprietor’s perception of changing markets in last few decades 
and its effects on labor market, and (b) hiring and contracting practices of the 
firm. In light of some of the newer dimensions emerging out of this study, the 
article concludes that though the foundry units are beginning to feel the heat of 
competition, but the processes of employability strategy are not yet mature. 
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INTRODUCTION 


n anthropological terms, industry or enterprise’, whether small or big, formal or 

informal, involves the social arrangements of persons and the cultural systems of 

meaningful symbols, values, and attitudes that integrate individuals as they 
participate in the industrial process of production. 


Nowadays, ‘Micro small and medium size enterprises’ (MSMEs) are regarded as 
the engine of economic growth (Woldie and Adersua 2004), accounting for 85% new 
job creation (Hamilton and Dana 2003) all over the world (Gerrard et al. 2003). The 
MSME industrial sector contributes 40% of the gross manufacture to the Indian 
economy (Kelibach 2008). The small-scale industry (SSI) historically has been one of the 
most important sectors in a developing economy like India. This sector alone in India 
creates the largest employment opportunities for the Indian populace, next only to 
agriculture (http://msme.gov.in). It has been estimated that an investment of one lakh 
rupees (in fixed assets) in the small-scale sector generates employment for four people‘. 


A substantial amount of work had been done on the Indian MSMEs too. While 
some provided an account and assessment of the social security and insurance 
arrangements in India with regard to factory workers (Dasgupta 1994), some others 
chose to discuss economics of fright equalization in West Bengal foundries (Datta 
2004). There had been studies on investment pattern in labour and technology in 
Indian SMEs (Rajeev 2008), while Chakravarty and Bose (2009) studied the impact of 
different institutions on the manufacturing output of the industries of West Bengal. 
The state’s industrialization experience has been analyzed relative to the 
performance of seven other leading industrialized states of India (Dasgupta 1998). 
Substantive amount of work on industrial labor, many of them being migrants who 
came to the industrial area of Kolkata (erstwhile Calcutta) and adjoining areas, had 
been done too (De Haan 1997). 


In this regard, a study, which deals with the economy of West Bengal in general, 
shows its concern about the poor condition of the SSI sector in West Bengal in spite of 
having all the necessary ingredients for growth (Banerjee et al. 2002). 


Employability as a concept has been increasingly pursued in recent anthropological 
literature (Koyl 1956; Arocena et al. 2007). The word ‘employability’ generally means 
quality of being employable, usability. However, in scholarly works, it is a process and 
a strategy and has been increasingly understood as process of remaining employed in 
“Here | take into consideration only the registered smali units. The definition of a small-scale unlt as of 21.12 99 is an 


industrial undertaking in which investment in fixed assets In plant and machinery, whether held on ownership terms or 
lease or hire, does not exceed Rs 10 million. 
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the changing work conditions (Van Buren II] 2003). A paper prepared by Caledonian 
University, underscores the different facets of employability as “set of achievements, 
skills, understanding and personal attributes that make individual more likely to gain 
employment and be successful in their chosen occupation” (Caledonian University 
2005). Van Dam, while discussing employability orientation refers it as set of 
attitudes of employees towards interventions aimed at increasing organizations 
flexibility through developing and maintaining workers’ employability for the 
organization (Van Dam 2004). This indicates that employability is a process which 
helps the workers to participate productively in a flexible organization. This would 
require changes in job, work content or participate in training so that workers are 
capable of adapting to changes and requirements of a flexible organization (Van Dam 
2004). Employability as it is envisaged appears to be a process of maintaining a 
job and progressing in the work place. It is a macro concept that can fit as a strategy 
across any sector or production system. The skill sets, learning and content, job 
content could vary across sectors but the foundation of the concept of learning, being 
flexible and progressing at the workplace are common to all sectors. The process 
of learning is inherent to the production system, whether the product is 
manufactured commodity or rendering of any service. This signifies that 
understanding the production mechanisms and the nature of the sector, the rationale 
for the sector’s existence and growth and the challenges in the sector would help in 
contextualizing employability specifically to that sector. It would also help in 
assessing how employability can be used in the specific sector and the 
impediments it might face in using it as a strategy. Further, since employability 
stresses on learning and progressing in the work place (Bischoff 1978); it indicates that 
the economic establishment has an important role to play in facilitating the 
employability in the workplace. 


THE AREA 


The city of Howrah has been selected for the empirical study for the reason that 
Howrah foundry cluster happened to be the first organized modern industrial cluster 
in India. It was set up during the British rule, when Kolkata, erstwhile Calcutta, was 
the political and commercial capital. The history of the foundry cluster, along with the 
jute industry, is synonymous with the rise of British mercantile colonialism in India. 
The cluster used to be considered the Sheffield of India. 

Industrial development in West Bengal is of particular interest for important 
theoretical and policy-oriented implications. During the post-independence period, the 
medium sized firms owned by the British were sold to the new entrepreneurial 


a 
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community of Marwaris. The smaller firms continued to remain under the control of 
second generation of Bengali entrepreneurs. Continued availability of cheap pig iron, 
coal and a large pool of skilled labor ensured a competitive advantage to the cluster. In 
the seventies, the State witnessed some major labor unrest that resulted in the sale or 
closure of a large number of industrial units in West Bengal. Many non-Bengali 
industrialists moved out of the state and a large number of the Bengali owned small 
foundries were closed down. Migration of skilled labor to other upcoming foundry 
clusters in other states is also noticed. Eventually the Howrah cluster lost all of its 
traditionally built up competitive advantage. Technology remained stagnant with little 
or no re-investment. Markets declined to low value products of the simplest kind and 
owners lost interest in their business. Since liberalization, in the early nineties, the 
situation has shown signs of improvement. However, obsolete asset base / production 
facilities, pressure on land-use due to high levels of urbanization, poor infrastructure 
facilities, and stringent enforcement of environmental norms continue to haunt the 
foundry units located at Howrah. 


The challenges the foundry industry of Howrah sector is facing are many and 
diverse. These industries also face bottlenecks of low skills levels, inadequate 
infrastructure both physical, financial and the general unorganized nature of 
production (Dasgupta 1999). If we begin to contextualize employability in foundry 
units, it appears that foundries in India have a long history and continue to be an 
important source of job for millions. it also appears that it did not receive kind of 
support the big businesses received in India. They continue to be plagued by 
problems of lack of good infrastructure and low skilled labor making it difficult 
for them to compete in the globalizing economy that stresses for new production 
system. It is very necessary to have policies that will support the sector and achieve 
efficiency to survive in the competitive market. Further, as 11" five year plan, as well 
as approach paper to 12 five year plan points out that the majority of the workers 
in the MSMEs are the marginalized sections of Indian populations who already are 
impoverished, it becomes even more important to address the problems of this sector. 
In this context, the present study after exploration of the field find the following 
objectives emerging at the micro level of the organizational units. 


THE OBJECTIVES 


The main focus of this study is on understanding main on-going changes the foundry 
units, employer’s perspective on employment, practices of employability, and the 
overall challenges these industries are facing in this regard. The questionnaire is 
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divided into following categories that have bearing on employment processes. They 
are - 


a) employer's (in many cases it’s the manager of the unit in study) or proprietor's 
perception of changing markets in last few decades and its effects on labor 
market, and 


b) Hiring and contracting practices of the firm 


The cast iron foundry industry, one of the most labor-intensive industries (with 
around 6000 foundries in the country, mostly in the SSI sector), produces nearly 3.3 
million tons of castings annually". The present work is an attempt to study this 
important industry in the SSI sector of the state, viz. the cast iron foundry industry, in 
order to bring out the specific features and organizational features that are region- 
based. 


METHODS AND DESIGN OF THE STUDY 
Selection of Sample 


Regardless of data-gathering modes chosen, sampling in qualitative research follows a 
distinct logic. Generally speaking, qualitative inquiry focuses in depth on relatively 
small samples that are selected purposefully. The logic and power of purposeful 
sampling is founded on deliberately searching out and selecting settings, people, and 
events that will provide rich and detailed information regarding the research question. 
For this study, purposive, and in some cases, snowball sampling method is used. 


Thirty six (36) foundry units from areas recognized as industrial belts (namely 
Belgachhia, Salkia, Bamungachhi, etc.) of Howrah district are selected for the study. Of 
these, twelve (12) foundry units are from Belgachhia, seven (7) from Salkia, eight (8) 
from Bamungachhi, and nine (9) from Benaras Road. These units have been chosen 
because of the following factors: 


i. Locational Accessibility and Informed Consent: All the above mentioned units 
permitted access for the -research work. The owners along with the 
management consented and authorized a go — ahead to the researcher and 
cooperated fully to the research work as promised. 


ii. | Cross — Sectional Representation: The units have been purposively chosen in a 
way so that therein lies variation in terms of size, total turn over a year, number 
of employees, number of owners and their ethnicity, number of years they are 
in business, locational advantage, etc. The rationale behind the choice being so 
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that it represents a credible and acceptable cross section of the Howrah 
Foundry culture. 


A total of one hundred and forty three (143) individuals associated with the above 
mentioned foundry units, comprising of proprietors, permanent and temporary 
employees, contractors, and small scale order suppliers responded to the survey. 


Method 


Fieldwork is a matter of techniques, rather than a rigid step-by-step ‘how to’ 
prescription (Sperschneider and Bagger 2001) that is to be done impromptu, on ad-hoc 
basis. It is also a matter of ‘adaptation’ on the part of a fieldworker, making the most 
(Baszanger and Dodier 1997) out of a situation. Gathering data through participant 
observation, the researcher tried to enter and become a part of the actual context in 
which people pursue their work, learning firsthand how they accomplish their work on 
a daily basis; how they understand and experience their work, spending sufficient time 
there to understand and learn how to conduct themselves according to the norms of 
the setting. Observations are logged and converted into field notes on a daily basis. 
Interviews provided another avenue for gaining observations, and these vary in the 
extent to which they are structured and formalized (Holstein and Gabrium 1997). For 
this research purpose, interviews have been organized through highly structured and 
standard interview protocols or semiformal conversation guides; along with free 
flowing, informal exchanges. In many cases subjects have been interviewed multiple 
times to gain their stable and changing perspectives on events as they unfold. Through 
interviews, the researcher’s intention is to collect people’s accounts of their work lives, 
actions, experiences, perceptions, opinions, and feelings (Miller and Fox 1997). As a 
matter of practice, interviews are usually tape recorded and transcribed verbatim. 


STUDY OF SELECT SMALL SCALE ENTERPRISES 


Since employability is a process of ongoing learning and requires organization to adopt 
wider processes to foster it, we have adopted a qualitative methodology of in-depth 
interviewing for the case studies, along with the use of questionnaire format. 
Discussions were held with the owners, managers, and employees of these foundry 
units. Charts are made out of information extracted from these detailed case studies 
and questionnaires. 
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A) Employer's and/or Proprietor’s Perception of Changing Markets 


The data are collected in the context of the perception for the last two decades as 
emphasized by most of the employers. Foundries are also forced to adopt ways of 
production that cater to the emerging market. It is stressed that this is possible through 
innovations both in production processes and fulfilling the increasing demand of the 
market. 

1. Major changes in the business environment in last two decades 


The proprietors, and in some cases, the managers are asked about their views on some of 
the major changes that they RA 

have noticed in the business TAEI CanEs a Me aneas dha 

environment in the last few i l er ae 
decades. Figure 1 summarizes 
their opinions as answers to the 
question. For many of them 
(almost 25%) it is the 
government apathy towards nh Sie 
foundry industry, especially to Domest Apathy Slowdown Of Produchon 
those from the eastern India iii 

that bothered the most. 
According to them, for Howrah to compete with industrial belts from states like Gujarat 
and Bihar, some amount of government support is needed. The stringent environmental 
laws require sophisticated furnace equipment and advanced divided blast cupola. For 
Howrah foundry units this requires additional funding to the already comatose industry. 
Such funding is almost impossible except governmental intervention in terms of subsidy 
and easy loans to purchase and implement the technology. 


Major Trends 





2. Changes in the production systems/technology over these years 


Figure: 2 While sharing their 

Changas in Produchon system/ technology over the years S 3 
aa eee as Ta understandings on some major 
30 paesini o e a - «| changes in the production 
ce PISEN Ried AS = ___. | system and/or technology over 
žais |--o BR i. the years, most of the foundry 


owners believed that the future 
. KA. lies in increased automation in 
sabour union the industry. The foundry 


ok g 


Increased Rising Huge first 
Automation Upgradation tume Problems 


Cos eee industry in Howrah came up to 


Trends . : : 
supply intermediate inputs to 
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industries of shipbuilding, jute, textiles, railways, trams, etc. Cast iron soil pipes and 
manhole covers were also produced as suggested by the Government of India to meet 
domestic and foreign demands (Government of India 1958). Nowadays there is a 
growing demand for castings with thin wall sections, high precision in pattern, fine 
finish and little machine tolerance. For catering to this market, foundry units of 
Howrah need up gradation that requires huge first time investments. A large number 
of foundry units (12 out of 36; around 33%) confirm that they backed out from their 
planning of up gradation because of huge first time investment. Only 6 out of 36 
foundry units (around 17%) are found to have upgraded their machinery in the last 
decade. While discussing automation, 10 foundry units allege that they faced labor 
union problems as automation would result in the threat of large number of laborer 
sacking. 
3. Changes affecting the labor relation 


On the question of how these changes in the production process have affected the labor 
relations in the firm, there are 
mixed responses. Some mention 
(6%) that they now need lesser 
number of skilled labors since 
the automation takes care of the 





production. On the other hand Rana laboùr Unevcustality labor Labor loyalty Lackof 
: : Cos of skilled kened specialized 
some mention (27%) that there is mh AED 1 eieae SO oT T EEGA or 


automation 


a need for more skilled workers eee 
now as they need to operate 
automated machinery. Some firms (29%) also mention that there exists an increasing 
problem of labor availability. Almost 10% of the respondents are of the view that labor 
loyalty on the whole has decreased over time. Many a times it so happened that the 
firm suffered because the workers suddenly went on strike right in the middle of some 
important production schedule. By the time normalcy restored, the order deadline 
might be over by few weeks if not more. Around 16% of the respondents also note that 
there has been a lull on the labor migration to Howrah market as a whole. As other 
Indian states went ahead in the race, the labor force also goes west and south bound, 
leaving Howarh in a lurch. 
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4. Main changes that need to take place in the labor market 


With regard to the main changes that need to happen in labor market, the owners have 
different suggestions. A very 
high percentage (35%) of owners 
ne Peete. th, | ey sees .. | stressed on improved work 
ples OY se Goo culture to revive the industry. 
CE E -BA L Close on the heels (25%) is their 
E p -H a concern on rising labor cost that 
e eE a Seaham ade. meres needs to be checked in order to 
ii G ea lower production cost and offer 
competitive price in the market. 
Around 15% of the respondents want simplified labor laws, which according to them 
will attract more entrepreneurs to invest in this industry. They feel that halting 
production process midway by going to strike over some demands may actually result 
in lock out, losses for the company concerned, and ultimately in closure of the unit 
altogether. This would mean job loss for not only to those people directly associated 
with the foundry unit, but also to those associated micro industries that feed from 
these foundry units by supplying necessary things and services. Around 18% wished 
for constant supply of raw materials at a reasonable and stable price. The fluctuating 
price of raw materials makes the situation more difficult for the firms. Only a few (7%) 
reason that more orders from governmental agencies like Railways and relaxation on 
strict environmental rules are needed to bring around the industry. 


fFigure:4s 
Man changes that need to take piace tn the labor market 











5. Managing labor force for own advantage 


With regard to managing the 
labor force to one’s advantage, 
an overwhelming number of 
the foundry owners (90%) 
responded that they do it by 
providing overtime, bonus, 
and other perks that includes - 
r 7 ; organizing feasts and drinks 
Overtime Organizing Pujas Bonus in festive Training and during pujas. Only 3% owners 

ee, | ye eer indicated that they do this by 








workplace 
Trends giving trainings in multiple 
tasks. Interestingly, providing 
food to workers also is noted as incentive to manage workers by some firms (7%). 
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B) Hiring (and/or contracting) and retaining practices of the firm 


The practices of appointing/contracting new employees and fostering employees 
within the foundry units are assessed though questions regarding processes of internal 
communication and learning, . training workers for multiple tasks, formation of 
linkages with other such organizations, perceptions about lifelong learning in the 
organizatian and processes of selection of workers. 


1. Communication between worker and between hierarchies 


With respect to internal communication and learning, the foundry units (33%) seem to 


have practices of holding Figuee:6 


Communication betwaen workers and hierarchies 


weekly / monthly meetings to 


ee . ; 
discuss issues related to 5 i - 
production and other sorts of i TEA l 
labor grievances. It appears that E a et. 


these interactions are mostly Weekty/Monthly labor umons Direct access to Third party Other 
N 3 meeting through propretor provement 
restricted to stock taking rather meee oe 





than specific trainings. The 
majority (42%) mention unions act as the mediator between the firm and the labor 
force. Many of the smaller foundry units (20%) affirm that the proprietor and the 
laborers have direct access to each other with no mediator. However, upon further 
investigation it is revealed that these units depend mainly on contractual workers 
managed through the contractors. The number of permanent workers in these units is 
usually in singular digits. None mentions any unique strategy to foster communication 
through which new knowledge may be shared. A meager 2% of the firms confess 
managing laborers through third party contractors. The other 3% reveal that currently 
their operation is run by loaning laborer from other units with their consent when 
needed. 


2. Retaining better skilled and knowledgeable workers 


With regard to keeping better skilled workers within the organization, providing extra 
incentives and perks (23%) is 
mentioned as the strategy. Besides, in 
some foundry units (27%) there is 
facility to access loans from workers 
cooperative and perks being given for 


mangos and Access to 


workers’ medical treatment and their loans 





children’s education (20%). About 28% 
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claimed providing better working condition in terms of safety is the way to retain 
the better portion of the workforce. 


3. Networking with other organizations 


The firms are asked about their networking with other organizations like educational 
institutes, governmental 
bodies etc. in promoting for 
the development of the labor 
force and for better adaptation 
to new production systems. A 
- ae sufficient number (37%) of the 
mjpoiytechale Ore trangia, traning foundry units interviewed has 

Aiie tens established tie ups with the 
local training institutes (ITI 
and Polytechnics) for accessing trainings. Most of the industries (43%) also have in 
house peer training programs. Here workers also learn from their senior peers while 
on the job indicating learning by doing as the strategy. This proves to be the most 
favored one in all such case studies. The focus of training in all the foundry units is on 
technical aspects. Around 17% of the foundry units indicate that sometimes they access 
technical trainings from outside agencies. 


Figure 8 
Networking with other organizations 








4, Hiring practices 


Questions related to selection process reveal that the foundry units look in the worker 
the willingness to work (most important criterion, according to some), age, experience, 
and technical qualifications as the 
parameters for recruitment. The 
assessment of workers performance 
is linked to the quality of the output 
beihg produced. It also includes the 
time taken to produce the output. 
Observation by the supervisor/ team 














. Exposure to all HI Onl 
leader is the tool used to assess the PA a E E A 


production 





performance. The majority (30%) 
indicates that the workers who have exposure to all aspects of production are preferred 
and valued most. Around 24% say that if a worker has good recommendation from 
another firm or a known contractor, he is hired most of the time. Though only 4% say 
that novices are hired from time to time, they are trained through peer learning and 
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hand on training. Around 16% indicate that hiring specialized hand becomes 
necessary in case of precision works. 


- CONTEXTUALIZING LABOR MARKET 


Since the 1970s, the foundries of Howrah had to undergo profound changes in the 
labor processes. Drastic decline in orders for castings, especially from the railway 
industry, and lockouts preceded by labor stoppages have brought about changes in the 
nature of employment in the foundry industry. Thereafter, labor is employed on 
contract. Only a few foundry owners employ permanent workers in furnace related 
activities. In every foundry there is a panel of contractors who maintain the payroll of 
employed workers. A contractor, in a foundry, is not merely a labor contractor in the 
usual sense of the term, but something more than that. The owner(s) contract out the 
whole process of starting from moulding to loading, finished castings. The contractor 
gets commission on the basis of weight of delivered product. Although the contractor 
appears as a separate employer in official statement, they are not outsiders in a 
foundry rather very much internalized in the production organization. The labor 
contractors secure orders of castings, buy molten metal from the foundry owner and 
then organize moulding and casting operations. The kind of subcontracting is a 
mixture of both industrial subcontracting and labor subcontracting. Beyond that it is 
also sharing of management responsibilities in securing orders as well as that of 
transportation and delivery. 


There are different grades of skilled and unskilled workers according to their 
assignment in the production process. Normally the worker works 10 to 12 hours per 
day, but this varies according to the nature of work. In a ‘charging day’, i.e. the day in 
which melting operation is carried out, the cupola runs for four to eight hours 
according to the size of the units. In most of the small foundries there are one or two 
fixed ‘charging days’ in a week. With decreasing orders, the number of charging days 
in a month is reduced and as a response the skilled permanent workers related to 
furnace activities are gradually turned into contract laborers. On an average, the labor 
cost paid by the owner is about Rs.2000/- to 3000/- per ton of castings, which is 
disposed of by the contractor to his group of workers according to their occupational 
grades. Minimum monthly wages of unskilled workers in an iron foundry as declared 
under the Minimum Wage Act, (31.12.97) is Rs.1673 per month (Government of West 
Bengal, 1998). Only the skilled workers in Howrah actually have a monthly income 
above this minimum level and the unskilled workers often receive much lower than 
the scheduled minimum wages. 
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In most of the units studied so far, periodic wage increment of the workers has been 
either stopped or reduced to a mere formality. The trade unions say that in recent times 
they could not push workers’ demands even in bigger units as they apprehend threats of 
lockouts or closure, which could even destroy their existing opportunity of earnings. 
Hence the labor market in Howrah can be characterized as fairly flexible with contractual 
labor, weak trade unions and none to execute minimum wage legislations. And, the 
stagnation of the cluster can be explained neither by low profitability of firms nor by low 
productivity of labor. This fact evokes a deeper analysis to the host of constraints in the 
forward and backward linkages that these small foundries presently face. 


CONCLUSION 


Employability is understood to be a process of on-going learning of new skills and 
being adaptable for multi functions. It also appears to be a process that has gained 
currency in recent times to tackle the market pressures of high competition and also 
opening of new markets. The vast technological changes in the modes of production 
have also resulted in demands for newer skills in labor. 


Employability processes are very much rooted in the history and the position of the 
specific sector in the economy. This article focuses on the issue of employability within 
the foundry units which continue to be one of the important economic establishments 
in India. With regard to the practice of employability in the foundry units, nothing 
very innovative seems to be in place to foster employability in these firms. There 
appears to be emphasis on trainings and building linkages with training institutes, 
however, concerted efforts to infuse employability through peer learning, change in 
routine of jobs and an emphasis on lifelong learning appeared to be insignificant. 


From the study conducted with 36 sample foundry units in Howrah district, some 
interesting patterns emerge. In some foundry units, owners suggest that automation 
has reduced the need of skilled labor as automated machines have replaced the manual 
work whereas some entrepreneurs have indicated that more skilled labor is now 
needed to operate the automated machines. This first point suggests that requirement 
of skilled workers is diminishing with increased automation as now fewer skills in 
labor are needed as automated machines have replaced the human skills. The second 
point, however, suggests that increased level of automation needs more skilled labor. 
Most of the industries‘mention that the level of automation in their industry is not yet 
fully accomplished and few of the production processes are automated. Assuming that 
increased automation would lead to more efficient production systems, some fear that 
it might also result in lesser requirement of skilled labor. On the other hand, the rest of 
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them think that efficient production systems might have boosted the growth in the 
industry and the need of the skilled labor might have gone up. 


Some foundry owners indicate that presently there is a lack of such workforce since 
the educational system in general does not equip a student with necessary skills. The 
analyses from the study point out that the foundry units are beginning to feel the heat 
of competition but the processes of employability strategy are not yet mature. 
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A COMPARATIVE CASE STUDY ON WORKING 
AND NON-WORKING MOTHERS, THEIR 
CHILDREN IN AN URBAN SET UP 


Binita Basu’ 


INTRODUCTION 


orking mothers refers to women who are mothers and who work outside 
W home for income in addition to the work they perform at home 

including children rearing. Traditionally, women used to remain confined 
within the four walls of the home to perform their duties as dutiful wives and loving 
mothers. They neither showed nor were expected to show any interest in the outer 
world. But in the present day context, due to the change in socio-economic conditions 
of our society, women - both the unmarried and the married with children are forced 
to work outside the home to give their children and family a better life and sometime 
also just to earn the bread which is a very common phenomenon worldwide. Similarly, 
one may find a large number of working mothers engaged in the labour force in the 
urban areas of India with gradually upward rate (according to the Census of India, the 
work participation rate of working mother increased from 19.67% in 1981 to 25.68% in 
2001). Women’s role and position, at present, in this new situation are therefore 
ambivalent which is typical in a state of transition. Both the working mother, their 
husband, other relatives and the society in general are not clear and definite about their 
roles in this particular changed situation. So far as the status and role of women in our 
society are concerned, the question is no longer one of capability but has become one of 
social expediency (Chakraborty 1978). 


Motherhood is considered as the best gift of nature to the woman. Moreover, the 
women are considered as the natural homemaker and a family builder whereas the 
children are considered as the future of the Nation. So under the parental care, a child 
not only attains its physical maturity but also becomes humanized and socialized. 
Socialization is the process by which a child learns to become the future member of a 
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society by learning the ways of the culture into which it is born and gradually becomes 
a “self-aware, knowledgeable” person, a social being (Mayer 1970). During the first 
year, this very important process of primary socialization takes place in a child's life in 
which a child develops language, individual identity, the learning of self-control and 
cognitive skills. Within this period a child also learns the internalization of moral 
standards, appropriate attitudes, motivations and a basic understanding of social roles 
(Hagedorn 1983). The intra family relationship plays a vital role to a human child in its 
socialization process where mother has to play the crucial role. So in order to secure 
the socialization process, children need special care and proper attention from their 
mothers for sake of the survival of whole society. In this connection it may be said that 
in case of long absence of mothers from home due to their employment must have 
some impact on their respective family and children. The review of literature indicates 
that some of the most significant differences between traditional two-parent families 
and single-parent families are that the latter experience reduced income and/or 
poverty, lack of a support system, lowered self-esteem, reduced personal satisfaction, 
and increased time pressures (McLanahan and Booth 1989; Richards 1989). 
Consequences to the children of single parent families included less support, greater 
high school dropout, less parental attention and supervision at home, and less money 
for their needs. Work is the cause of conflict and many and various types of stress 
among single working mothers. It is associated with long, irregular, rigid working 
hours, travel away from home, and "spillover" of fatigue, preoccupation, and 
irritability from family to work and back (Pleck 1985). 


To understand how maternal employment affects a child, one has to understand 
how it affects the family because it is through the family that the effects take place. For 
' working mothers, job responsibility is very much demanding not only in terms of time, 
but also of energy coupled with the stress factor of the job. In such situation it is not 
easy to cope with the pressure of a high-stress job and the demands of a baby as well as 
family. Due to the job responsibilities of the working mothers, they can’t even spend 
enough time with their children. Researches have shown that most of the working 
mothers suffer from a kind of conflicting situation, both covert and overt coupled with 
conscience of irresponsibility, anxiety and overstrain. Out of this inner conflict, the 
working mothers used to replenish her long absence and lack of due responsibilities by 
giving various types of inducements to their children for their self satisfaction. In 
contrast, the non-working mothers are more focused on their family and children 
rather than self. The present paper intends to see the effects of mothers’ employment 
on themselves, their children and family through a comparative study with the non- 
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working mothers with their children and family living both in slum and non-slum 
area. = 


The research, which has been done over the last forty years, shows that the 


mother's employment status is not that important separately from the study on the’ 
children of working and nonworking mothers. Relationships have to be examined with _ 


attention to other variables that have moderated effects, such as social class, the 
mother's marital status, whether the employment was full or part-time, the parents’ 
attitudes, and the child's gender. Effects in the middle class is different from the lower 
class as well as different for boys than for girls)), 


Although a very few works have been carried. out directly in this topic in India, it 
has been seen that many research works have been done in abroad. The scholars who 
have worked abroad studying the conflicting situation of Women includes the works 
of Levine (1985) on ‘Mother vs. Mother’, Engel (2001) on ‘Urban women: Balancing 
work and child care’, Hillebrand (2003) on “The Woes of the Working Mother’, 
Hoffman (1999) on ‘The Effects of the Mother’s Employment on the Family and the 
Child’, etc. Whereas in India, work has been done dealing with a related important 
aspect of this paper-child rearing practices. The work includes the contribution of 
Philip Mayer (1970) on the ‘Socialization: The Approach from Social Anthropology’, 
Aphale (1976) in the publication of ‘Growing up in an Urban Complex’, Bhogly (1978) 
on child rearing practices among three groups (Hindus, Backward Hindus and 
Muslims) of Hyderabad City; Kar (1995) on some basic fact of child rearing practices 
among the Tea Labour of Assam, and so on. 


AREA AND OBJECTIVE OF STUDY 

The present study has been conducted in Ward No. 25 under the jurisdiction of 
Howrah Municipal Corporation and Shibpur Police Station, West Bengal. The area is 
inhabited by the Bengali people Mahisya, Brahmins and Kayastha caste groups. The 
urban setting of the studied area is very interesting for such a study as it includes 
mothers engaged in both of the formal (encompasses all jobs including private and 
Government sectors with normal hours and regular wages, and are recognized as 
income sources on which income taxes must be paid) and informal sectors with reverse 
features (such as maid servant, care work, tea stall, labour, etc.) living in both slum and 
non-slum areas. 


The present study intends to see the impact of employment on the mothers 
themselves including their children, whether the mothers’ employment affects their 
children’s socialization process, whether this impact is different from that of home 
maker mothers. The various aspects taken into consideration includes - the father's 


\ 
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role, the mother's sense of well-being, the qualitative time spent by the working 
mothers with their children and the parents’ parenting styles - that is, how they interact 
with their children and the goals they hold for them, etc. 


METHOD 


The data for the present purpose qualitative study has been collected from both of the 
working and non-working mothers by using open ended questionnaires, interview, 
and observation method. Household census data (covering age, sex, ethnicity, income, 
education, occupation, etc.) have been collected. Case studies have also been collected 
to care off the perceived problems of the working mothers and their children as well as 
the non-working mothers and their children. Purposive stratified sampling has been 
done for this. 


About studied population 

A sample of 31 families with working mothers and 29 families with non-working 
mothers have been selected out of total 173 families for the study. Out of these total 
173 families, the nuclear family constitutes 78% followed by 19% extended and only 
3% joint family both slum and non-slum families taken together. The mothers 
working in formal sector have small families (48.39%) whereas medium (32.25%) to 
large (19.36%) family size with more than two issues are common among the 
mothers working in informal sector living in slum area. 

45.16% of the total working mothers are living in non-slum area which includes 
Brahmin (22.58%), Kayastha (12.90%) and Mahisya (9.68%) castes and they all are 
engaged in formal type of job whereas remaining 54.84% from Brahmin (6.45%) 
and Kayastha (9.68%) and Mahisya (38.71%) caste groups are attached with 
informal type of job. 

The working mothers from 21-45 years of age-group have been taken into 
consideration, working in both the sectors. Mothers working in formal sector 
include Teachers in Government and non-Government sectors, Lawyers, working 
in private farms, etc., with educational qualification ranging from Higher 
Secondary to Post-Graduate. Whereas mothers from informal sector are engaged as 
maid servant, cook, care work, working in tea stall, etc. They are mostly non- 
literate or just can sign their name with a few exceptions (22%). 

The difference in income is so prominent among the mothers working in formal 
and informal sectors coupled with their habitation. About 60% slum living mothers 
having informal type of job earn between Rs.300/- to Rs. 2500/- per month. On the 
other hand, the non-slum living, formal sector mothers’ cash ranges from Rs. 5000/- 
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to more than Rs. 20,000/- per month. About 56.25% of them earn between Rs. 
7,500/- to 12,500/-. 

The fathers living in slum area are mainly rickshaw pullers. Besides this a few 
(29%) are broker, vegetable seller, owner of tea stall and most of them have read up 
to class-III (63%), followed by class-V to VIU passed (15%) and the remaining part 
includes those who are non-literate or and can sign their name only. Fathers of non- 
slum area are engaged in Research work, Schools, Private Companies, Multi 
National Companies, having educational qualification of Graduate and Post- 
Graduate degrees including various professional courses. 


I 
FINDINGS I 
Though, most of the working mothers feel that they are in much more advantageous 
positions than the non-working mothers as they can provide more facilities to their 
children due to their job and financial freedom. They feel a sense of pride and 
accomplishment but on the other hand the working mothers suffer from 
multidimensional problems and faces conflicting situations which have been discussed 
in the folowing pages along with a few case studies- 


I. Problems faced by the Working Mothers: 

* The working mothers mainly suffer from two types of conflict — inter-role 
(conflict of working mothers with other family members) and intra-role conflict 
(among themselves covertly). 

* The working mothers feel that it is not easy in the family for them to work 
outside without proper arrangement and management. Many adjustments are 
required for that, and even then it cannot be done successfully. Most of the time 
the family members accept the idea of women will working outside, they are 
not ready to excuse or co-operate them. It creates a lag between action and 
attitude and this in turn gives rise to conflicting situation within a family. 

e Sometimes even the comment from their children or family members make 
them feeling guilty of conscience. 


Case Study-I 

The couple (husband, wife with their elder son and two daughters) has their 
own tea and snacks (tele bhaja) stall. They live in a slum area. The shop is situated in a 
popular market place near to their home. In requirement of helping hands during peak 
hours in the morning, and evening to night time, the mother used to help her husband 
in their shop from evening to night. In the morning she works as a maid servant and 
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serves three different families when his elder son helps his father from 8 a.m. to 10 a.m. 
Sometimes even in the evening, he has to extend his help either to his father or his 
mother in absence of the other. He has passed class II only and discontinued his study. 
Moreover, for the last 5 months he has joined the labour force and acting as a child 
labour in an iron factory where he has to work from 11 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. everyday 
except Sunday. On the other hand, in absence of these three family members, the eldest 
daughter takes care of her little sister and the neighbours also take care of them. The 
working mother explains that it is her luck and the economic necessity compelled his 
only son to sacrifice his study and childhood. Moreover, she is sad as she can’t take 
proper care of and her children for their future growth. But still she wants to provide a 
better life and bright future to her son and daughters. 

e Another type of problem as experienced by the working mothers arises from 
the inner conflict of feelings of guilt, anxiety and tension since they fail to give 
full attention to their children due to their job responsibilities. Gradually this 
covert guilt feeling and anxiety of the working mothers are transmitted not only 
to their children but also they make everybody anxious and a kind of neurotic 
tendencies may develop out of this in the whole family. 

* Above 90% working mothers from formal sector try to make up this lacuna of 
their part by giving various inducements (as money, sweets, chocolates and 
expensive presents) to their children and thus spoil them. 


Case Study-II 
This family (husband, wife and their only son) lives in the same household 


along with head’s two elder brother's family but separately. In this case the father 
is busy with his business through out the day and hence is unable to perform his 
duty for his family and son. So, the working mother has to manage the entire job 
responsibilities at home and working place, too. They don’t have any paid servant. 
Managing all these, the working mother feels so tired and tempted. In absence of 
the mother, her son himself has to take his own food at afternoon. Even he has to 
prepare his own tiffin. That is why, considering her son’s future, the working 
mother and her husband admitted their only son in a boarding school before 3 
years. But within a few weeks the boy came back to his home. The mother because 
of her job still can’t give much time and attention to his son and son’s study. She 
feels that her son is getting disobedient, self-centered, demanding and not only that 
he is in bad company with some senior boys of their locality. He has started 
smoking. Presently, to fulfill his monetary and outside needs, he sometimes steals 
money from his parent’s purse and things from other family members. His mother 
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feels that it happens so due to their (father and mother) long absence from home 
coupled with time and physical constraints of them. 


+ Again the conflict of the working mothers may be of two types-physical and 
psychological. One is due to the practical difficulty of combining 
simultaneously two diverse types of commitments and two contradictory role 
expectations. Here the problems arise from the physical strain which the 
working mothers have to face while distributing their limited time, energy and 
physical capability between two-full time roles which continuously put their 
demands on the incumbent. While performing their duties at home and at work 
place, they hardly find any leisure. The multiple role performance of a woman 
as wife, mother and career woman saps all her energy and the psychological 
and emotional price she has to pay is excessive. 


+ As the working mothers face a triple burden of home, children and job, in the 
evening after returning from office when the working mothers sit with their 
children for their study, they soon become angry, insensitive, perish and 
irritable and their role conflict spontaneously expresses overtly. 


* Today with the break-up of the joint family system, elderly family members are 
no longer at hand to look after the children, and with the maids being both 
unreliable and difficult to procure. Moreover, the mothers are aware about the 
fact that the servants though look after a child's basic needs in their absence, 
they still cannot be responsible for the child's intellectual, social and emotional 
development. During this crucial time of a child's life and development, the 
working mothers just can’t give the responsibility of their baby to a complete 
stranger. They know that these are the years that can either make or break the 
child for the rest of his/ her life. So this in turn creates another mental and 
emotional toll on the working mothers. 


Case Study- MI 
They four live in a flat. No elder person is there to look after the children. They 


have two part-time paid maids-one for household works and other to look after the 
children during the parents absence. But the working mother of those children can not 
rely on her fully. Hence, she has to make alternative arrangement whereby her own 
unmarried sister and mother came to stay with the children to look after them till their 
working mother’s returning from school in the evening. Even her elder daughter is that 
much responsible that she takes care of her little brother mainly after school hours. The 
working mother feels that she is depriving her children even in their education as they 
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are not getting their mother’s involvement in their study and in other aspects too as 
much they want. In this case, though her husband does not express any opinion or 
objection about her job but still her husband believes that it hampers the home, 
especially the rearing of their children. But he tries to help her wife and family by 
extending his co-operation. 


The problem is more serious among the working mothers with newly born 
children (within one year) because this time period is considered as very crucial 


` for proper growth (changing of nappies, feeding time to time, etc.) and 


development of language, individual identity, the learning of self-control and 
cognitive skills which further demands intensive parental care. So another 
problem arises in this part related to leave. Those who work on formal sector 
avail 180 days of maternity leaves whereas mothers working on informal sector 
have a risk of losing their income and job too. 

The problems of the working mothers are different in case of pre-school ca care 
and school-going kids (to keep them occupied in after-school hours). 

In addition to this, the working mothers, mainly working in an informal sector 
is more vulnerable to violence and harassment at the workplace (about 33%). 


FINDINGS-II 


Problems of the Children of the Working Mothers: 


The mere little children of the working mothers cannot understand the mental 
complications and conflicts of their mothers, what they find is that their 
mothers are very insensitive which in turn creates a kind of threatened or 
breakdown of parent-child relationship. 

In case of a single child, the problem is more acute. As an effect of their 
mothers’ job and long absence from home, the children are getting habituated 
with various inducements and gifts from their mothers as compensation and as 
a consequence the children are becoming more demanding, arrogant, stubborn, 
selfish, self centered and with less responsibility to their family and society. 

The long absence of the mothers also has a negative impact on their children’s 
academic and social spheres. 

Those children who let themselves into a cold and empty house after school 
hours, and are left to amuse them are becoming increasingly common today. 
Children of working mothers may feel neglected and seek stimulation outside 
the house. There is always a danger of such children becoming delinquents and 
sullen. Sometimes their personality becomes distorted and they may start 
taking drugs, alcohol, etc. or often may get into bad company as a last resort. 
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Though these are the rare findings (above 12 years boys) but still a very few 
children in non-slum area are prone to make social crimes (stealing money from 
the parents) to meet their outside needs. 

Moreover, many a time little children suffer from various physical problems 
like malnutrition due to long gap in feeding, unhygienic habits, etc. 


FINDINGS-II 


Problems of the Non-Working Mothers: 

The connection of children with their mothers at a young age creates a close bond. The 
attention and moral values that a child receives from his/her mother and family help 
and guide that child in a positive direction as he gets older. The non-working mothers 
are satisfied in this respect as they can spend their whole time with their children. But 
somehow most of them at any time feel that their life is becoming meaningless, 
disheartening due to the burden of monotonous household routine which they are 
performing everyday since they have chosen to be a non-working mother. 


Though the home stay mothers are working round the clock even if they don't 
go to office but still their service and devotion to their family demand a great 
value. But this value of a housewife as mother, her love and care for the 
children and spouse at home is not appreciated at all. As a result, full-time non- 
working mothers are angered and shaken by this low esteem with which many 
career women regard them. 

While a working mother has a wide range of social and professional contacts, 
the nonworking mothers at a certain time become isolated to her immediate 
surroundings. This lack of adult support can lead into depression and the 
feeling of being overwhelmed by what lies before them. 

While the non-working mothers are staying at home for the betterment of their 
children academically and emotionally, the amount of actual quality time is not 
always as sufficient as that of a working mother. The time spent at home is 
usually utilized for completing household chores that does not include time 
with the child. 


FINDINGS-IV 


Problems of the Children of Non-Working Mothers: 


The children of non-working mothers always compare themselves with the 
children of working mothers as the children of non-working mothers think that 
those children of working mothers get their desired things and expansive gifts 
from their working mothers, whereas the non-working mothers fail to do it. 
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* While comparing with the children of working mothers, sometime the children 
(10-14 years) of non-working mothers feel that they don’t have that much space 
or access so that they can lead their personal life according to their wish as their 
mothers are staying with them for the whole day watching their children in 
every activity. 

II 

It is observed that mothers’ employment in an urban setting in India has a far 
reaching impact on themselves, their children as well as the whole society. It has been 
seen that most of the time the working mothers are dissatisfied with their working 
place and the family as they can’t give their best in any of the two and often caught in 
between with a kind of covert guilty consciousness or conscience of irresponsibility 
and mental toll. Thus it creates a conflicting situation in their mind itself as they are not 
able to find any satisfactory or balancing way. Not only this, the overstrain, triple 
burden and anxiety give rise to a inner conflict among the working mothers which 
further manifests overtly in their behaviour by making them insensitive, ' short 
tempered while interacting with their children and other family members. This 
conflicting situation of the working mothers has a direct relation with intra-family 
relationships (relation between husband and wife, among siblings, parent-sibling and 
among others). The co-operative and adjusting relation between husband and wife 
lessens the burden of a working mother at home and thus minimize her inner conflict 
and mental strain. Again the relationship between two or more children in a single 
family is more friendly, sociable, sharing and adjustable decreasing mother’s tensions 
and worries whereas in case of a single child they become more self-oriented with less 
sense of responsibility in them which further increases psychological strain of the 
mothers. Moreover, a relative or governess or maid plays a significant role by helping 
the mothers. Especially if this agent is a female member then she plays a vital role 
being a representative of his/her mother in any crisis of a child during the mother’s 
working hours. On the other hand, the children of the working mothers are becoming 
much more demanding, emotional, self-centered, delinquents and sullen with less 
adjustable power in the family. They found their mothers’ insensitive and impatient 
attitude towards their children and this gradually creates a distance between the 
working mothers and their children thus loosening the traditional strong and close 
bonding between them. The other side of the coin shows that the non-working mothers 
are also dissatisfied frustrated due to their monotonous, reward less job and life. It has 
been revealed from their version that most of the non-working mothers lament for not 
having that kind of qualification, education, and financial freedom like the working 
mothers and even to some extent they are detached from this less known outer world 
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with loose social network. Side by side their children feel that they have no choice to 
do things independently as their mothers forced them to do something on the basis of 
their personal liking and disliking. Not only that they think that they don’t have any 
privacy as their home-stay mothers always stay with them watching their all activities. 


CONCLUSIONS 

So, it is the high time to think about reshaping the changes in women’s’ roles in this 
changed social perspective by reconsidering the factors as household responsibilities 
and job sharing by implementing alternative day care arrangement, flex-time or part- 
time job, shifting duty, strategies for childcare, means of obtaining food security and 
even to promote community awareness and education considering the crucial factors 
for the healthy development of a child and a happy family life as the foundation for the 
child’s security and well being. Moreover, the society and state should take proper 
steps to play their responsibility by applying proper devise to resolve this conflicting 
situation of the working mothers and also concentrate to solve this kind of impaired 
situation in socialization. 
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Abstract 


The article is an ethnography of a government funded and administered 
hospital, one of many situated in any metropolis of India, especially in the 
province of West Bengal. The study is significant according to the growing 
endeavour to situate and understand hospital as premier institution of 
biomedicine in mainstream setting of local society and culture. The purpose is 
to focus on infrastructure, practices of care, perceptions of commodification of 
care, intimacy in professional care and the need of such hospital in order to 
provide modern biomedical support to the citizens, especially their majority 
belonging to lower economic status. 


INTRODUCTION 


n recent years anthropology has moved away from studies of the conventional 
pastoral village in “primitive” societies and turned its gaze on Western 
institutions, including biomedicine (Hahn and Kleinman,1983; Johnston and Low 
1984; Hunt and Mattingly 1998; Davis-Floyd 2000; Cees et. al. 2004; Balgir 1996, 
2002, 2005; Nichter ed. 2002; Burri and Dumit 2007; Geest and Finkler 2004; Finkler 
2008). Whereas since the past medical anthropology has an engaging focus on 
traditional ethnic medical beliefs and practices (Ackerknecht 1942; Clements 1932; 
Foster and Anderson 1978; Hill ed. 1991; Johnson and Sargent eds. 1990; Kleinman 
1980; Landy ed. 1977; Lock 1980; McElroy and Townsend 1989; Neel 1977; Paul ed. 
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1955; Rivers 1924), more recently interest has shifted to technologically advanced 
medicine in clinical settings. Before, when biomedicine was discussed it was usually 
juxtaposed with traditional healing systems within the context of medical pluralism. 
Generally speaking, the focus was on hierarchies of resort and medical choice (e.g. 
Crandon-Malamud 1991). With few notable exceptions (Lock 1980; Feldman 1992; 
Maretzki 1989; Sachs 1989), the studies of medical pluralism assume that biomedicine 
is a more or less monolithic enterprise, following what are regarded as the core 
universal characteristics of biomedical practice, irrespective of the cultural setting. But 
while there has been concern with biomedical beliefs and practices in Western 
societies, less attention has been given to the hospital as the premier institution of 
biomedicine cross-culturally. 


Hospital, Biomedicine and Anthropology 

Significantly, the first medical anthropology handbook, Foster and Anderson (1978) 
devoted a full chapter to the anthropology of the hospital, but these authors remarked 
that most of studies were the work of non-anthropologists. Anthropological collections 
focusing on biomedicine (e.g. Wright and Treacher 1982; Lock and Gordon 1986; Hahn 
and Gaines 1985; Williams and Calnan 1996; Johnson and Sargent 1990) rarely include 
discussions of the nature and function of hospitals. Surprisingly, Delvecchio Good’s 
(1995) research agenda for studies of biomedicine refers to only a handful of 
investigations based on the ethnography of hospitals. 


One reason why studies of hospitals are lacking may be associated with the fact 
that on first glance they appear to be deceptively familiar. The world over, similar 
hospital organization, especially the- bureaucracy, the division of the wards, the 
medical nomenclature, staff dress codes, and technological accoutrements, all create 
the appearance of familiarity to any member of Western society. In fact, hospitals have 
been regarded as places where established universal principles of biomedicine were 
practiced uniformly across cultures. Another explanation for the lack of hospital 
ethnographies may be associated with the defensiveness of hospital authorities and 
their hesitation in allowing observers to enter their workplace. After all, some social 
scientists researching hospitals have not always had favorable experiences with 
hospital staffs. For example, in 1978, a study of a Dutch cancer hospital was destroyed 
by court order because the authorities disagreed with the contents and claimed they 
would be harmful to patients (Van Dantzig and De Swaan 1978; Van der Geest 1989). 
More recently hospitals are getting growing attention for ethnographic practices. 
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(Salisbury 1962; Savishinsky 1993; Taxis 2003; Geest and van Amstel 2004; Angus 2005; 
Macdonald et al. 2005; Long et. al. 2008. Geest 2005; Geest and Finkler 2004; Zaman 
2008; Horsley 2008; Mulemi 2008; Hunter Spence and Scheinberg 2008 ; Wind 2008; 
Smith et. al. 2008; Finkler 2008) 


Such Relevance of hospital as an ethnographic site has led to the present study of 
government funded hospital situated at Kolkata metropolis of the province of West 
Bengal in India. Though government hospitals are numerous in any province of India, 
especially in West Bengal, their settings, capacities and services vary for many reasons. 
The presently studied hospital is one among those with low-lying status in urban 
perception. This particular work has the goal to explore principally medical 
anthropological concerns by focusing on the ways in which broader social and cultural 
processes are played out in hospital settings. This work focused on two important 
premises regarding the social and cultural world of hospitals. Contrary to a commonly 
held notion that hospitals are nearly identical clones of a global biomedical model, 
anthropologists are beginning to describe and interpret the variety of hospital cultures 
in different countries. Medical views and technical facilities may vary considerably 
leading to different diagnostic and therapeutic traditions. Indeed, scholars have 
observed that all medical beliefs and practices are embedded in broader social and 
cultural forms. We take this to mean that in situations and processes of illness and 
recovery, people's “true” values, convictions and moral rules become most clearly 
visible. Lock (1986) notes that “the study of health, illness and medicine provides us 
with one of the most revealing mirrors of the relationship between individuals, society, 
and culture; it is an exciting task which has only just begun”. To this mirror, life in the 
hospital must be added. 


The modern hospital had its origins in the 18" century at which time it became a 
place for training physicians, using the poor as “objects of instruction”, and arguably 
hospitals were spaces for surveillance of the people in them (Foucault 1973). With the 
introduction of antiseptics and anesthesia, the modern hospital gradually changed 
from an institution of charity and welfare to a place of high technology, especially 
focused on surgery (Starr 1982). Hospitals in the last two centuries evolved into venues 
where the marvels of modern technology could be displayed. Moreover, the rise of 
hospitals offers a study in the penetration of the market into the ideology and social 
relations of a pre-capitalist institution (Starr 1982). The hospital evolved from care 
taking to treatment; from being presumably an institution of kindness to an institution 
of professionalism that gave great power to physicians. Most important, the hospital 
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became a bureaucratic structure that integrated the staff and medical data by means of 
the medical record, and it replaced the home as a centre of care (Reiser 1984). As a 
result, the modern hospital is seen as separating the medical world from the non- 
medical world (Rothman 1991), and patients institutionalized in it become removed 
from the world at large. 


The extant studies of hospital life suggest that it is a world apart, a culture which is 
altogether different from the “real” world or even a reversal of normal life. Coser 
(1962) called the hospital ward “a tight little island”. Parsons’ (1951) definition of the 
sick role as a time-out during which the patient prepared himself to return to normal 
life and resume his tasks, implied a view of the hospital as a “different” place, where 
the rules and obligations of ordinary life have been place of exception and exemption. 
The normal distinctions between people of different class, profession and status are 
almost wiped out and do not seem to count in the treatment, which is said to be mainly 
concerned with a—anonymous—body. The authors contend that life in the hospital 
should not be regarded in contrast with life outside the hospital, the “real” world, but 
that it is shaped by everyday society. The hospital is not an island but an important 
part, if not the “capital”, of the “mainland”. The hospital ethnography open, as it were, 
a window to the society and culture in which the hospital is situated. The article not 
only portrays cultural variations in the organization, execution and experience of 
biomedical care but also relate these variations to wider social and cultural issues. The 
hospital is not an island but an important part, if not the “capital”, of the “mainland”. 


The changing concept of Care 

Health care often accounts for one of the largest areas of spending for both 
governments and individuals all over the world, and as such it is surrounded by 
controversy. The goals for health systems, according to the World Health Report 2000 - 
Health systems: improving performance (WHO 2000), are good health, responsiveness 
to the expectations of the population, and fair financial contribution. Duckett (2004) 
proposed a two dimensional approach to evaluation of health care systems: quality, 
efficiency and acceptability on one dimension and equity on another. The modern 
concept of health care involves access to medical professionals from various fields as 
well as medical technologies such as medication and surgical techniques. One way that 
a person gains access to these goods and services is by paying for them. Now, many 
governments around the world have established universal health care, which 
essentially puts every person in a country on the same level of access. 
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Many social scientists and most physicians have questioned the validity and 
significance of evaluations patients make of their medical experiences, several recent 
studies have demonstrated their importance. Alpert et al. (1970) has noted that 
changing attitudes and satisfactions with medical care are not only worthwhile goals in 
themselves, but have some very practical consequences. One of those consequences has 
been reported by Francis, Korsch, and Morris (1969) who found that patients highly 
satisfied with their last visit to the doctor were significantly more likely to follow the 
doctor's orders than patients who were dissatisfied. Published studies of patient 
satisfaction seem to fall into three general categories: (1) studies of satisfaction among 
group health plan members or satisfaction with group health insurance; (2) satisfaction 
with physicians in general or with specified doctor visits in particular, and (3) 
satisfaction with new non- physician providers of health care ( Linn 1975). These sorts 
of variable explanations are prevalent among the informants of the study. Most of 
them had a variable concept of health. When considering the variables one must 
consider the different facts associated with the patient such as age, sex, occupation, 
marital status, religion etc. Also the educational background plays a significant role in 
this. 

At first, professional work and intimate encounters may seem a strange analytic 
combination; however, care work in nursing requires a mixture of compassion, 
specialized knowledge, and skill. In addition, patients, family members, and hospital 
administrators do not see or understand the dynamics of this labor because care-givers 
conduct this work in patient’s rooms, when other clinical staff members are absent and 
behind closed doors. Professional intimacy manufactures and sustains trust that is 
necessary for quality care of patients and families. Recognizing professional intimacy 
also contributes to increasing the social value of care and interdependency. 


Here, the idea of care is seen through a more complex point of view. The concept of 
care is no longer similar to that what it used to be. It has been made a commodity to get 
which one has to pay and one gets paid to provide it. I have tried to focus mainly on 
the participants’ point of view of what they consider as the valid criteria to judge the 
care they are receiving against they are paying or the amount of care they are 
providing against the amount of money they are getting. Basically, I just wanted to 
investigate about the concept of care equivalent to money. 
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METHODOLOGY 


Doing Fieldwork in the Hospital 

The canons of anthropological research pose special problems for carrying out 
fieldwork in a hospital. If the researcher in the hospital wants to be a “natural” person 
whose presence in the ward can be continuous, he has, basically, three possibilities to 
choose from: joining the staff, the patients or the visitors. The experiment by Van der 
Geest and Sarkodie (1998) in which the latter became a fake patient in a Ghanaian 
hospital stands virtually alone using this research technique. Ethical objections and 
personal unease on the part of the researcher are probably the main reasons for not 
conducting such type of research. However, anthropological reflection on a stay as a 
“real” patient in a hospital exist (e.g. Murphy 1990). Some researchers present 
themselves as visitors. Mpabulungi (1995) who studied the role of relatives in patient 
care in a Ugandan hospital is a-case in point. The position of visitor facilitates a natural 
presence on the ward and often allows the researcher to carry out minor tasks of 
patient care. The difference in access is another significant indication of cultural and 
social variations among hospital organizations worldwide, and thus calls attention to 
the meaning of privacy and confidentiality. 


During the present research the focus shifted from doctor-patient relationship in 
the hospital to the analysis of hospital as a social institution and its impact on the 
members of the society. The study compared the lived experiences of patients, doctors 
and nurses within and outside the hospital settings. For designing of the research 
framework, we followed some of the previous works done in this context. Those works 
provided us with the appropriate guidelines of conducting the fieldwork. 


We found that while some of the doctors and nurses thought that the patients are 
provided with appropriate care, others thought about it in a different way. Some of 
them even expressed their grudge against the hospital administrators for not providing 
them with the proper equipments that would help them to take care of the patients 
more appropriately. Being gifted with a sort of negative reputation, the government 
hospitals are often thought to be the worst places for patients. While some of the 
patients complained against the hospital for being unable to provide the proper care, 
medicine and diet, most of the patients revealed that they were quite happy with the 
facilities being provided to them. 


From February, 2008 to June, 2008 the first author conducted twenty three in-depth 
interviews, eleven of them being patients, one being a relative of a patient (as the 
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patient was not in a situation to talk directly), five doctors and six nurses. He 
interviewed the patients who were diverse by economic groups, place of residence, 
gender and age. We chose them on the basis of availability as most of the other patients 
were in pain or a state of shock or in other conditions that they were not able to talk. 
Eight of them were males and four of them were females. They were admitted in 
different wards of the hospital. Their ages ranged between sixteen and forty-five. All 
the nurses that the first author interviewed were females and their ages ranged 
between twenty-three and fifty-two years. Among the five doctors that the first author 
interviewed, three were males and two were females. Some of them were quite young, 
their ages ranged between twenty-five and forty-five years. 


Methods of the Study 

We followed two different sets of questions, one for the patients and the other for the 
nurses and the doctors. They were principally open-ended questions. For the patients, 
they mainly emphasized on the questions like the perceptions of the illness, the 
practices they followed in their residents and those of the hospital. Some of the 
questions were directed towards their family backgrounds. the first author also asked 
some categorical questions like the hospitalization procedures, the experiences while 
getting into the hospital as well as inside the hospital. Several of them only gave vague 
responses when asked about the care giving system provided by the hospitals. They 
were more forth coming in later interviews with more open-ended questions. For the 
care-givers, the first author asked them open-ended questions and other categorical 
questions related with different issues centering the hospital. Some questions were also 
asked to find out their lived experiences from both inside as well as outside the 
hospital. i 


As there were more than six hundred beds and more than two hundred staffs, it 
was not possible for me to interact with all of them within the short time period in 
which the fieldwork was conducted. Some patients and staffs were not in the condition 
to interact. Because of these reasons, the study tried to focus on small number of 
representative participants qualitatively by in-depth interview and analysis. 


The study was conducted from February, 2008 to June, 2008 in a Government 
hospital, situated in southern part of Kolkata. The selection was done on the basis of 
easy access to the hospital. It was a mid-sized community hospital with an 
economically, gendered and regionally parted patient and staff base. The hospital has 
been facing the shortage of nursing staffs and group-D staffs. The second shortage 
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becomes clear immediately after one enters the hospital premises. Its patient 
population was mixed, with some wealthy and most of them very poor. The 
administrators were unable to provide with a suitable number of nursing staffs to 
satisfy the patients’ needs. Pay attention, see what there is to see, and hear what there 
is to hear, writing descriptively, acquiring discipline in recording field notes. 
Participant observer or onlooker or both is mentioned here. A huge portion of the data 
was collected by this method because the ethical dilemma involved in the situation 
forced me. This method was applied to obtain data of the health care system where 
both the patient and the care giver were unable to communicate. Descriptive writing 
was not possible all the time to avoid the suspicion of the informants. Notes were taken 
when the first author was interviewing the doctors as they were familiar with the type 
. of work. But it was not possible to take notes during conversation with the patients as 
well as in front of some nurses as they feared that it was going to reveal the secrets to 
the newspaper or other Media. 


Face to face interview was used with respondents in most of the cases. The 
methods involved here were open-ended questions and the participants were 
encouraged to speak their mind. It was helpful to me to elicit the questions that the 
informants were having trouble to understand. This method provided us with the 
opportunity to interview the patients and other informants who were otherwise 
unavailable for the data collection. This method has its own disadvantages as the 
respondents are difficult to relocate for callbacks. When I went back the other day to 
interrogate the informant of the previous day, in case of patients I found that many of 
them were released from the hospital. It was not possible for me to ask the authority 
about any information regarding the patients. In case of the doctors and nurses, most 
of the time they were found busy in some emergency cases. Our study is more of a 
qualitative kind, it has a number of case studies for in-depth analyzable data. Data 
collection strategies include direct observation, interviews, participant observation and 
audiovisual materials. By these case studies in-depth, particularistic, subjective data 
can be obtained. These are very much subject-specific and hence it shouldn’t be 
confused with the generalizable data. 


The researcher can him/herself become one of the more refined research tools in the 
process of data collection—subjects' responses to the presence of the researcher, and 
the researcher’s response to the context, are as valuable as any other aspect of the 
study. Bias and subjectivity are a risk, but it allows a richer vein of data to be 
appraised, and is valuable in contexts in which “natural history" is central 
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(Hammersley and Atkinson 1995:16). When doing interviews the first author was fully 
aware of his identity, presence and effect within the hospital. The people belonging in 
that system were not identifying the researcher as their own kind. The first author was 
not a doctor, not a nurse, not a patient and not even a relative of any patient. So, when 
the first author was talking with them, they responded to his questions in a very 
different manner, as if they were somewhat reluctant to answer in the beginning. We 
modified the questions based on the kind of responses they made to the earlier 
questions. Without changing all the questions the modifications were about the way of 
articulating some of the issues towards which they were hesitant previously. 


Entry, Selection, Rapport and Ethical Concerns 

After fulfilling all the official requirements of documents of the study in the mid 
February when the team reached the superintendent, he signed on it and gave me 
permission to work in the hospital for a period of three to four months within which I 
was supposed to complete the project. In this meeting we shared the research plan, 
asked for feedback and questions, determined the order of units that the study would 
cover and scheduled individual meetings to discuss particular issues and concerns for 
each unit. The Superintendent expressed two concerns to the researchers. The first was 
the identity of the informants which I wasn’t supposed to reveal. The second was the 
possibility that the study might interrupt patient care. The administrators were very 
protective of their hospital’s reputation and did not want us to dig out any of the 
secrets as the hospital headlined the newspapers because of some controversies with 
the system of patient care and handing a wrong corpse to the family members of a road 
accident victim. In fact, this particular hospital has been a centre of controversies since 
a long period. 


After receiving permission from the hospital and guidance from the 
superintendent, the study took off. Observation started. Before observing the units/ 
wards, the researchers met the staffs on duty and introduced themselves, showed them 
the permission letter, explained the study, answered questions, and initiated rapport. 
The nurses and doctors were encouraged to let know if there were particular events, 
days or patients that they would not want the team to observe. 


Consistent gain of more rapport with nurses, doctors, and patients was attempted. 
The first author in-charge of the study explained it on an individual basis with 
patients, nurses and doctors. He continuously emphasized that participants would be 
protected from harm, that participating was voluntary, that the first author would only 
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follow them on their daily rounds and observe their interactions with patients and 
family members with their permission, and that the first author was only there to 
observe their work, not evaluate it or answer questions, not to disrupt patient care. li 
was also told nurses that he would observe their interactions with patients and family 
members, but would not access patient records. 


The names of participants are kept confidential throughout and after the study in 
for report. The collection of the data did not intend to include patient identifiers in the 
field notes, interview transcriptions, or analysis. As a responsible research team, it 
continuously kept in mind how the research process might not affect research 
participants and their environments. Taking responsibility for these effects was 
especially important in ethnographic field work because ethnography presents more 
opportunities for intimacy, disclosure, and feelings of familiarity between researchers 
and participants/informants. 


Having the lowest patient days of two hundred and twenty eight (228), the 
Psychiatric unit is the smallest ward of the hospital. The medical-surgical unit is the 
largest unit/ward of the hospital having the total patient days of nine thousand and 
seventeen (9017). We selected to focus on this unit because it attended to different 
kinds of illness and varied in size but experienced similar nurse-patient ratios, 
involvements with family members, and lengths of patient stays. They also had similar 
control over who could come on and off the floor. 


Data Analysis 

In the tradition of qualitative research, the study conducted ongoing data analysis to 
focus the data collection efforts. The observations focused on interactions between staff 
and family members and patients, nurses and doctors, and the general process of care. 
The data were sorted and coded along analytic themes. While some of the analyses 
were deductive, many categories also emerged from the data. The analysis focused on 
the lived experiences of the participants/respondents. 


THE HOSPITAL SETTING 


A Day in the Hospital (The First Day’s Experience) 

A typical day in the hospital is busy; nurses, doctors, house-staffs, guards and visitors, 
all sharing the space but doing works differently and independently. They all were 
doing their works at different times. Most of the patients’ rooms that the first author 
observed were common and the semi-private rooms were all empty, and those were 
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sometimes used as the rest rooms by the house-staffs and doctors. Nurses and doctors 
have separate rooms, located face to face, just outside the patients’ rooms. The doctors’ 
rooms were usually occupied by the house-staffs. 


The nurses who were on duty, rest inside their rooms. Those usually come handy 
when someone is scheduled to work in the night shift. The doctors and the nurses 
didn’t interact quite often unless anyone had any query about the patient’s progress. 
The doctors usually discussed about the patient’s progress but they couldn’t monitor 
them all the time. Nurses discussed their practice in individual terms but they needed 
each other and relied on institutional policies for patient care. 


The nursing staff in the hospital wore white sarees (typical long cloth of the Indian 
women), and the trainee nurses (the girls who were going through a training process to 
be employed in a better hospital next time) wore white blouse and skirts with blue 
rims or borders. The senior/permanent nurses wore nametags, but often these were 
partially hidden or turned around, which made them difficult to read. The trainee 
nurses didn’t have name tags. The doctor didn’t have any fixed uniform and wore 
dresses or uniforms of their own choices. The doctors wore white overcoats which 
differentiated them from the other clinical staff, imparting on them the typical 
stereotypic image of a doctor. They were carrying stethoscopes around their necks. 
They didn’t have any name tags or identity cards that were visible to the outsiders. 
That way, identifying them by name was difficult. 


Typically the outdoor ward/s of the hospital remains full of patients. The wards 
open at nine o’clock in the morning and remains that way till one p.m. or until the 
respective doctors were free to check the patients. Usually the patients had to wait for a 
long time to meet the doctor for a very short period of time. Generally these patients 
come from a very distant place and wait for a long time, say three or four hours to meet 
the doctor. The meeting usually lasted about five to ten minutes. The doctors remained 
busy attending the patients admitted to the hospital and attending the critical cases or 
operating on patients. i 


There is no facility of canteen inside the hospital premises, so the patients or their 
relatives are forced to go outside to satisfy their hunger or quench their thirst. Some 
local food vendors took this opportunity to make profit and they enter the hospital 
premises and sell their respective food items which may or may not be harmful for the 
patients. This can cause more harm to the babies as the maternity ward of the outdoor 
facility is located among the other outdoor wards. It was even noticed that a balloon 
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seller inside the ward one day. He took the opportunity to sell a number of balloons at 
once as there were quite a number of kids around. To our amazement it was seen the 
balloons disappear from him as many of the parents bought those balloons for their 
kids to give them something to play with and thus trying to eliminate the monotony of 
the elongated waiting period. The hospital authority said that they are not responsible 
for any of the patients until they are admitted to the hospital facilities. 


The Infrastructure 

The hospital under the study (code no. 01DH000001) is a typical midsized community 
hospital, funded by the government. It is a four storied building, primarily divided 
into three wings. The outer most part of the buildings is used as the OPD. The hospital 
has six hundred beds to accommodate patients admitted into the hospital of which 
eighteen are cabins; four hundred and twenty five are free beds and one hundred and 
fifty seven are paying beds. The hospital has sixteen specialized wards, which see an 
accumulation of different kinds of patients pouring in from different areas. 

To clear the concept about the hospital, a small description of its performances during 
the month of March (2008) is given below- 


. i Admission during the month of 


5 
2989 





Total number of patients attending emergency- 6154 
The total number of admissions from emergency- 2954 


The total number of admissions from OPD- 276 
Total patient days- 12196 
Total number of discharges- 3267 ° 
Total number of deaths- 97 
Bed occupancy rate- 66.68 
Number of major surgeries performed- 281 
Number of minor surgeries performed- 712 
Number of deliveries performed- ` 403 
Number of post-operative deaths- 0 
Number of hospital acquired infections- 0 
Number of post-mortems done- 0 


Number of referred emergency cases received- 403 
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Number of cold cases referred out- 3 
Number of referred cold cases received- 0 
Number of still born- 10 
Number of new born death- 1 
Number of operating tables in use- 5 

Filling up of in-patients head tickets- partially 
Microbiological test of drinking water done for 

the month- no 

Use of separate bags to dispose waste- yes 


A large number of patients come to the OPD from various regions from all over the 
southern region of West Bengal. Patients coming from distant Midnapore and the 
Sundarban region were also found. 

Number of out-patients in different departments in the month of March: 


Name of the specialty Old cases | New cases 
: 
i 1033 1663 
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Total 12640 16768 29408 


This was the record for the month of March that was provided by the administrators of 
the hospital’. That provides a sort of structure that can illustrate a broad concept about 
the hospital to one who is not familiar with it. The number of patients attending the 
emergency is a staggering six thousand one hundred and fifty four. This shows that a 
large number of people are familiar with the facilities provided by the hospital. The 
emergency cases are attended by the officials very quickly and then steps are taken to 
minimize the trauma faced by the victims. This is one of the positive points of this 
particular hospital which made it well known to all in Kolkata, as well as outside the 
city. The hospital is also famous for its gynecology ward. It is evident from the number 
of deliveries performed during the month which is four hundred and three. This 
number in turn shows that a large number of people are dependent on this hospital. 
Though some people frown when they hear the name of the hospital, many of them 
often depend on it because it provides them care in a very cheap cost and often for free. 






The hospital has its own staffing pattern. The staffs are selected by the government. 
In such hospital, the staffs can generally be divided into three categories- 


Administrative staffs 

Care-givers (doctors and nurses) 

Official workers (clerks) 
The hospital superintendent is at the top position in the staff structure. He holds 
authority over all the other staffs. His position is not permanent and it changes over a 
time period of 5-10 years. The superintendent is appointed by the Director of Health 
Services (DHS) and Director of Medical Education (DME). After the superintendent, 


5 *(The total patient days are obtained by adding the number of patients remaining in the 
hospital at the end of each day for the period (month/ year)) 
“bed occupancy rate (for calculation in monthly reports) 
Total patient days during the month = -=== -mmnm mm 
x 100 
Total number of beds x number of days in the month 
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comes all the other staff, ie. the medical officers and specialists of different 
departments, the nursing super, the clerical workers, the ward masters, the accountant 
officers and the social welfare officers. The medical officers (RMO) and the specialists 
are also appointed by the government. They are selected on the basis of their 
performances in the exam of Public Service Commission. In this way the specialists are 
selected. The RMOs are selected by the officials of the hospital; these are temporary 
posts. The general physicians are selected by the administrators through the 
applications they send to them. A physician, medical practitioner or medical doctor is a 
person who holds a medical degree, practices medicine, and is concerned with 
maintaining or restoring human health through the study, diagnosis, and treatment of 
disease and injury. This is accomplished through a detailed knowledge of anatomy, 
physiology, diseases and treatment— the science of medicine — and its applied 
practice — the art or craft of medicine. Around the world, the combined term 
“Physician and Surgeon" is a venerable way to describe either a general practitioner, or 
else any medical practitioner irrespective of specialty. This usage still shows the older, 
narrower meaning of physician and preserves the old difference between a physician, 
as a practitioner of physic, and a surgeon. The term may be used by state medical 
boards in the United States of America; and by equivalent bodies in provinces of 
Canada, to describe any medical practitioner. (Brown and Lesley 2002). In this hospital, 
there are over one hundred medical experts and doctors. There are six RMOs in 
different departments; which are Medical, Surgical, Gynecology, Pediatrics, General 
and orthopedics. 


The charges of the nursing department are on the Nursing Super. She holds the 
authority over all the nurses’ of the hospital. This position is also a temporary one and 
the person holding this position is often selected by the administrators on the basis of 
experience of the nurse. Though, a person can apply for this post and can prove oneself 
eligible if she passes the PSC examination for the nurses’ post. The sister-in-charge 
holds the position just after the nursing superintendent. She is in charge of the nurses 
of different wards. In fact, there is a sister-in-charge in every ward. The nurses are 
selected on the basis of results of the individuals in the examination held for the 
nurses. The nurses are then selected and they go through a training period in different 
government hospitals. After a training period of one year, they are eligible for applying 
for jobs in the hospitals of their choices. Then the nurses are selected by the 
administrators on the basis of their performances in the previous fields. These nurses 
work on a semi-permanent basis. They are also paid on a lower scale than the 
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permanent nurses. After a few years of experience, they may become permanent in the 
hospital or they can change their preferences and opt to go to another hospital. 


The clerical staffs perform various sorts of works. They keep the patient records 
along with other medical, official and monetary transaction records. The top most 
position occupied by the clerical workers is that of the Head-Clerk. He has a number of 
workers under his supervision. Those workers are divided in two groups based on 
their experience and pay scale. Those are- the upper division clerks (UDC) and the 
lower division clerks (LDC). 


According to the pay scale, the hospital staffs can be arranged in the following 
manner- the superintendent is in the highest position. The person who occupies the 
place has to have some medical knowledge and sometimes he/she possesses the 
knowledge of management as well. Then come the specialists of different departments 
(gynae, surgery, medical etc.) and the RMOs. After them, come the GDM officers and 
the Social relations officers. Then come the Nursing Super, the deputy nursing super, 
the assistant to hospital superintendent, and the Head Clerk. The assistant 
superintendent generally has a non-medical background and they serve as a sort of 
PRO (Public Relations Officer); then come the Sister-in-charge and the upper division 
clerks, followed by the staff nurses (permanent and semi-permanent) and the lower 
division clerks. The paramedical staffs are in the same level with them. Group-D 
sweepers are the lowest paid workers in the hospital structure. 


The Insiders’ View 
The description given above about the staff organization is only administrative and 
. divided according to the pay scale. But the participants in the system of hospital don’t 
consider it as the ideal and sometimes some of them differ from it. As Roma, one of the 
participants, who is a nurse begged to differ from it. She said, 

Both the nurses and the doctors are care givers and take care of the patients. 

The doctors only write down the names of the medicines and give the list to 

us nurses. All the rest of caring is done by us. We feed them and give them 

medicine in time. We help them to go to the toilet. We even give them bath 

and also have to deal with their family members. The doctors don’t have to 

face these sorts of works. We stay awake all the night during our night shifts 

and help the patients in many ways. Do the doctors do all this? We are not 

paid as high as they are, but I don’t believe that the doctor can be positioned 
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in a higher when it comes to patient care. We should be considered at least 
equal. 
When I asked other nurses later about this topic, Shila, one of the senior nurses 
who had experiences over twenty five years and has been in that hospital for 
more than seventeen years, she just looked back in those experiences and said to 
me, 
How would you feel to stay out of home for a few days in a hospital if you 
cannot talk to anybody? We don’t just provide them with care but also have 
to provide one with mental support. They just want to converse with us to 
reduce the tension of their illness. We rebuke them sometimes but what can 
be done? They don’t get the comfort from their family all the time. The 
doctors are very busy and cannot communicate with them for a long time. So 
we have to take this responsibility along with the tiredness of the night shift 
and feeding and giving them medicine in time. So, can you tell by this, our 
job is less important than that of the doctors? 
Abdul, one of the patients also believes that the nurses’ role is more important in the 
hospital. He said, 
You cannot talk with the doctors all the time and especially when you need 
them. But the nurses (didi meaning elder sister) are beside you all the time. 
They come running when you need them or call for them be it night or day. If 
this is the case, then how can you tell that the doctors are important than 
them? I don’t believe this. I think they are equal. 
Though some of the nurses disagreed with the fact that they are given less importance, 
Rupa, one of the trainee nurses believed that no comparison can be made between the 
doctors and nurses. She said, 
I believe that both of them cannot be compared with each other as their 
works are separate. If you ask me I will say that the doctors are superior 
because they are wiser and can detect the diseases, but we lack that sort of 
formal training. Also the people are fonder of the doctors, only a few say 
goodbyes to us while departing. They all thank the doctors for curing them 
and don’t remember us. What can I say if people believe that the doctors are 
higher than us? How can I help it? 
Thus it can be seen that there are more than one reason to reconsider the facts that the 
people’s perception about the hospital infrastructure and its hierarchy. Most of the 
nurses (four among the six of them) believed that they were paid less attention. Most of 
the patients were unavailable to comment on this topic, but they showed a kind of 
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attitude that they believed the doctors holding the higher position than the nurses. One 
of them, Abdul, believed the nurses holding the higher or maybe equal position. 
Though, I haven’t managed any of the doctors to comment on this topic. They just 
cautiously avoided the topic and said that the patients and their relatives are to decide 
who is more important. It only tried to raise the topic that the structure of the hospital 
we imagine from outside the hospital is not always the same when it is viewed from 
inside. 


RELATING HEALTH TO HOSPITAL 
For understanding the insiders’ perception and experiences of care in hospital this 
attempt is to explain how care-givers create and develop a relation to build trust with 
patients. Trust does not occur naturally between clinical service providers and patients 
and their families. To understand the complex nature of care in the hospital one has to 
go through the several following issues. 


As it is mentioned earlier, the concept of health has changed over time, so the 
concept of the hospital as a center for health recovery. At present, the hospitals are seen 
as the place to protect health as people have become more conscious about their health. 
Partha, one of the doctors explained, - 


Previously the frequencies of the patients in the OPD were less, almost fifty 
percent of what we now get every day. Now, people have become aware and 
they don’t neglect the illness or the diseases as much they used to. 
Previously, people only came when the condition of the patients were serious 
such as broken arms etc. but now they are very much conscious and come 
when they get a cut in the finger to protect septic. 
When he was asked if he could elucidate the reasons behind this phenomenon, he said 
that the increased amount of literacy and effect of media has provided positively in this 
condition. He also made a humorous statement, - 
Previously, the population was not as vast as now. By time, the population 
has increased, and so also the number of patients as well! 
Lina, another doctor (gynecologist) also believes that people are more health conscious. 
She said, 
Usually, a lot of females gave birth to their children at home with the help of 
the mid-wives. This was a common scenario even a decade ago. But these 
days, a lot of pregnant women come to the hospital to seek the expertise from 
the doctors and a good many of them come here alone. We are accustomed to 
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see that a pregnant woman is usually accompanied by someone. But, this fact 

has changed over time and patients often come here by themselves when 

they feel that they need help from experts. The concept of midwives has 

diluted and most of the people rely now on the doctors. 
Though the doctors believe that patients are health conscious, some patients have said 
that everybody is aware of their health. But some neglect it because they don’t have 
enough money to go to the doctors readily. Doctors after checking them would firstly 
advise them to go to have some tests, which would require a quite a lot of money. As 
Gour, one of the patients suffering from hernia told, 

I am from Nadia (far from Kolklata). I was suffering from this illness for the 

past two years. I kept on neglecting them until the pain was unbearable. I am 

a daily laborer. I don’t have that amount of money at home for the treatment. 

The government makes huge promises but never fulfills them. So I never 

received any help till now from the panchayet. When my aunt said that she 

was ready to bear all the expenses for the operation, I was in a dilemma. How 

am I supposed to pay her back? If I had easy flow of money, I shouldn't have 

gone through that much pain. Some of my friends have shared the expenses. 

I’m not much educated, so I didn’t have the courage to go and get myself 

admitted in a hospital. How am I supposed to communicate with the 

doctors? My aunt is a nurse in this hospital. She arranged all this beforehand. 
Priya, a young female patient, who is a regular visitor of the hospital, believes that if 
one needs keep oneself healthy, one needs to visit the doctors regularly. The advice of 
the doctors can be helpful in maintaining health. She said, 

I suffer from a mysterious illness or condition of belly ache. I have visited 

quite a number of doctors but they have failed to diagnose the cause. I suffer 

from pain for a week or two every year, so I’m a regular visitor. For this 

reason, my studies are hampered a lot. So, this time, I came here as soon as J 

felt that I was about to pass through the condition. I have come here two days 

ago and feeling a lot better now and I’m going to be released tomorrow. I 

think that the decision has saved me some time and when I go back to my 

home, I can resume my studies and prepare for the upcoming board exam. 
When she was asked who was going to take care of the expenses of this caring, she 
simply replied that her health insurance policies are going to cover those for her. This 
is another reason that more and more patients are seeking medical facilities as their 
expenses are going to be met by the health insurance policies. 


yh 
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Thus it can be said that the concept of health has come across a vast change 
over time. As people are more aware of the reason behind those diseases, they 
are considering the modern method of cure to be the best and are trying to avail 
it. They have become health conscious due to the depiction of diseases in 
vatious ad-films as well as films. People are less negligent about their health 
and are availing the facilities as soon as they feel that they need it. This 
phenomenon has something to do with the development of modern medicines 
over time. Currently it is believed that the medicines are so developed that they 
can cure certain diseases like leprosy, cholera and malaria in no time. Earlier, 
these diseases took a long time to be cured. These diseases were considered 
fatal and resulted in a high mortality rate. Now they are not considered as fatal 
as they were a decade or two ago. 


Though some of the patients are still bound by the fact that they have lend money 
from someone, a great many of them have health policies that are reliable source of 
money and are responsible to cover up the expenses. Indeed, when we talk about the 
health care facilities, we are talking about a broad end of the spectrum here. Lately, a 
number of various policies have been launched. The goals for health systems, 
according to the World Health Report 2000 - Health systems: improving performance 
(WHO 2000), are good health, responsiveness to the expectations of the population, 
and fair financial contribution. The major models are public insurance systems are 


1. Social security health care model, where workers and their families are insured by 
the State. 

2. Publicly funded health care model, where the residents of the country are insured 
by the State. 

3. Social health insurance, where the whole population or most of the population is a 
member of a sickness insurance company. 


In almost every country with a government health care system a parallel private 
system is allowed to operate. This is sometimes referred to as two-tier health care. The 
scale, extent, and funding of these private systems is very variable. These sorts of 
various policies have proved somewhat beneficial to the population to a large extent 
which in turn motivated them to cash in on those opportunities. 
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VIEWING CARE AND ITS COMMODIFICATION 

The concept to see care as a commodity is not new in the society. But during the last 
decade, it has been modified to a large extent. Now-a-days, paying and getting paid for 
care is very much common. The extent to which one can purchase the care is 
dependent on money. Patients are the foremost to judge the system of care provided by 
the hospital and it is largely based on the money they spend. The study has tried to 
gather the perceptions of the care givers as well to generate data on how the providers 
conceive about care. This can be helpful to negotiate between the concepts and dialects 
between the care-providers and the receivers. 


Abdul, one of the respondents from rural belt of Ghutiary Sharif, explained that he 
was being taken care of in that hospital very well. He added that the quality of the food 
is alright, but the quantity is less as the amount of food cannot satisfy his hunger. He 
was admitted to the hospital with a fractured leg and a minor crack was found on his 
shin bone when he fell from a local train near Dum Dum Station. He said that before 
coming to this hospital he was admitted to a local hospital. 


What more we can do with our small capacity of expenditure. I do earn from 

jari-embroidery wage. I live alone with my nuclear family. Now my earning 

has stopped. I have two kids. My father has currently taken up the burden of 

all expenses for the treatment. This hospital is much better and low-cost. 

There are many advantages here. 
When I asked him about the facilities (subidha) of the hospital, he said it is cheap and 
affordable. The kind of services this hospital is providing to them is not a matter which _ 
can be neglected as they belong to the low economic groups. He tried to explain that 
the care and facilities he was receiving here in that much cost was beyond his 
imagination. He praised’ the nurses and he found particularly one of them very 
supportive to himself. He also said that his experience was also little bitter because 
nobody in that hospital bothered to talk with the patients. He believed that 
communication between the care-providers and the receivers was important. 
According to most of the patients, the care provided in the hospital is very good. As 
Alok, the nephew of a patient explained, - 

Look, my uncle had a severe case of acidity for a few years which has become 

very critical lately. The operation was needed. We came from Chhoto 

Mollakhali, a village near the Sundarbans (Southern West Bengal). The local 

hospitals were not capable of doing such a big operation. So we had to come 

here. This hospital is more or less cheap and affordable for us. The operation 
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has been done and my uncle will recover quickly. Then we will take him back 
with us. 
When he was asked about the differences of the system of care between this hospital 
and the hospitals of their locality, he said, - 
The hospital is much cleaner than those local smaller ones. The nurses are 
available all the time and the doctors pay a regular visit here. But back there, 
the doctors were irregular in the local government hospital; the nurses were 
careless and didn’t bother to discuss anything about the patient with their 
family members. None of the medicines referred by the doctors were 
available in the locality and they had to be obtained at a high price through 
the dealers and that too after a period of waiting. 


To the query whether they feel that the patient is not being taken care in the proper 
way, he quickly responded, - 

He is far better here than if he stayed at home. Everybody there is busy. My 

aunt would not have had the time to look after him all the time. Here the 

- nurses are capable to take good care of him. 

He also believed that this hospital is capable of providing good care. Though, on the 
next-day, he complained about an incident that took place earlier that week which he 
forgot to tell me. 

My uncle is in bed number six. One day I found out that, the medicines 

referred for my uncle has been sent to bed number nine, and my uncle got 

the medicines of the patient of that bed. 
To the subsequent question why he didn’t lodge a complaint against that sort of lack of 
care, he said that he was afraid of the fact that if he did so, his uncle might be neglected 
afterwards by the hospital which could have made his conditions worse. What Alok 
thought was that he was receiving care for free and the money he was paying was not 
enough for the care-givers to provide every minute care without any mistake. When I 
asked him why he chose to admit his uncle in this particular hospital, he said that he 
found this hospital to be much cheaper than others, especially any private ones. 


Contrary visions are also reflected among the conversations of the care-givers 
themselves as the nurses and doctors provided us with useful insights into their minds 
and revealed what they think about appropriate system of care. As Rupa, one of the 
nurses noted, - 
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I don’t think that we are capable of providing them with that sort of care 
which is possible in the private hospitals. They have more equipments than 
we have and those are more advanced. They also help to reduce the 
workloads. Though we care for the patients very much, sometimes we feel 
that we are not providing them proper care because all the prescribed 
medicines are not readily available, we can’t provide them with proper diet 
as well. If they were at home, they should have received more healthy food. I 
know that everybody will blame us that we are negligent, but we can’t do 
anything about it. 
She was asked why the hospital doesn’t look cleaner, because, for health recovery it is 
recommended that the patients are to be kept in a clean environment she responded 
that the shortage of group-D staff is responsible for this. She replied, 
Look, we are not supposed to clean the garbage. The workers who are 
supposed to do this job are not doing it, what else are we supposed to do? 
We have reported it to the administrators, they are trying their best, but the 
number of sweepers is very low this time. So, we can’t help it. 
It was found out in course of time that all the nurses were more or less of the same 
opinion. Aroti, one of them differed slightly and said that they are providing enough 
care. Said Arati, - 
How would you feel to stay out off home for a few days in a hospital if you 
cannot talk to anybody? We have to provide the patients with mental 
support. We rebuke them sometimes but also try to ease their tension of the 
diseases. They don’t get the comfort from their family all the time. We have 
to provide that sort of support and comfort of mind as well. The doctors are 
very busy and cannot communicate with them for a long time. So we have to 
take this responsibility along with the exhaution of the night shift and 
feeding and giving them medicine in time. Aren’t these enough of what we 
provide? The amount of money we are given is far less than the doctors, 
though we have to do more works than the doctors. 
Some of the patients, who were from Kolkata or lived nearby, complained to us about 
the garbage. But those from outside Kolkata and from suburbs didn’t seem to notice 
the garbage. As Bimal said, 
I am a home guard. When I was on duty, I felt ill; my seniors recommended 
this hospital and I was admitted here. I don’t like this hospital at all. The 
system of care provided here is not satisfactory. Both the quality and the 
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quantity of the food are low. Can this little amount of food satisfy our 

hunger? 
When he was asked about the sort of comfort provided by the care-givers, he said that 
they were very much reluctant. He explained, 

They come to you but you have to wait for a long time. The nurses are rude. 

Well, actually they weren't rude to me as I haven’t been here for long, I’ve 

seen them behaving rudely with other patients. Not all the nurses are rude. 

They don’t give one much importance. But Nitai is a good boy, he is very 

helpful. He helps everyone to go to the toilet and helps them in bathing. He 

takes care of everyone. If the amount of money being spent here for my care 

was spent elsewhere, I should have received more facilities. 
Nitai is the ward boy, but he was very busy taking care of others. Though Bimal 
believed that the hospital was cheap, he was not ready to accept that all the money 
being spent are getting its worth. The staffs should have provided more care if they 
were receiving that much money. But all the patients were not of the same opinion. 
Some even claimed that this hospital is capable of good care. As Nilanjan, an auto 
rickshaw driver from Kolkata claimed, - 

I have been in different hospitals on many occasions. When my father got ill I 

took him to the renowned B G Singh hospital. That hospital operates 

smoothly. It is true that contrary to that hospital the admission procedure is 

very much complicated and painstaking. A number of forms have to be filled 

up. Once admitted, the tension gets relieved. I have accompanied a number 

of people to this hospital. They all recovered very well. So, how can you tell 

that this hospital is not good? My wife’s appendicitis was operated here two 

years age. When my mother broke her arm I brought her here. I refer this 

hospital to all who seek advice from me. i 
When I asked him about the improper condition of the hospitals, he replied that the 
visitors are responsible for this. 

I know that the staffs are not readily available, but that has that stopped us 

from littering inside the hospitals. The doctors and the nurses also tell the 

patients and their relatives not to spread garbage here and there. But they 

haven't been able to stop it yet. I don’t think that we should judge the 

hospital from its appearance. We should also consider that when we are 

supposed to deal with it we have to be midful ourselves. Until then the 

hospitals should not get proper reputation they are supposed to get. They are 
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providing us such care for that meager amount of money spent, we should be 
thankful to them. 
Some of the people seem to consider about the problems of services lesser and 
concentrate on the fact that they have to get better and go back to their normal life. 
Everything else is considered less important by them. As Abdul said that the presence 
of the cat inside the hospital wards doesn’t bother him. He made the comment, 
The cats and the dogs are the regular inhabitants of the hospitals. In the 
hospitals of our locality, they are very frequent as well. 


Indeed, people seem careless about the fact of these invading animals. Some of the 
incidents have headlined the newspapers very recently, when a new born baby was 
attacked and gnawed to death by an intruder dog in a hospital of Kolkata. People seem 
to be taking these incidents as part of the hospitals here. They are considered as normal 
as anything else. The private hospitals are cleaner but they require a lot of money. The 
doctors believe that high quality care environment in the government hospitals is at 
times difficult to provide. These hospitals lack adequate funding and implementation 
of projects. As Swapan said, - 

I am associated with this hospital for four years. Personally I feel that if the 

doctors are willing to provide proper care, they can provide them. 

Equipments are necessary, but we have a lot of them. Though they are not as 

advanced as those in the other costly hospitals, we have helped a lot of 

people with these for a long time. Some of these need replacements. That’s 

all. I think what bugs the people are the common misconception that the 

government hospitals are not as good as the private hospitals. Though all of 

them can’t afford to stay in private hospitals for a long time, they come to 

stay here. The negative reports that are published in the newspapers are also 

contributing to the fact. Whenever anything wrong happens, the reporters 

splash in and make a large incident out of it. They tend to make a mountain 

out of a mole-hill. If the patients are receiving proper care in a cheap cost, 

they would not go to the private hospitals to get care for a higher cost. The 

private hospitals or their owners are also campaigning negatively about the 

government hospitals to gain more support and establish their business in 

patient care. To prevent this, private hospital owners have taken such 

desperate steps. After reading the report if the people misunderstand us, 

what can we do for it? If any doctor practices in private hospitals they get 

paid much more. Why should they bother if they are providing proper care 
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here or not? All they need is money. If they are not given enough money, 
why should they bother? 


Thus, it can be seen that the concept of care is very much variable and subject specific. 
While some patients complained that they are not being taken proper care, others 
believe that they are receiving enough in the kind of money they are investing. Some 
complained about the environment of the hospitals, while others blamed it on the 
public and held them responsible. As Ashis said, 
My daughter remains admitted in hospital or nursing home for a certain 
period of time every year. This has been the situation for the past five-six 
years. For the first four years I got her admitted to a reputed private hospital 
in our locality. In two weeks, I spent nearly ten to twelve thousand rupees 
but the doctors were unable to detect the cause of illness properly. They told 
us to get some of the tests. We did those all but they didn’t provide the 
reports to our hands and kept those to themselves. Eventually my daughter 
got well and after that incident we thought that we should avoid that 
hospital. But the year after that she fell ill again and I admitted her to another 
private hospital. She got well soon. This incident repeated itself quite a few 
times and for that reason I lost a great deal of money, but the illness still 
remains mystery. So, this time I thought that if I cannot detect the illness and 
my daughter is supposed to get well in a couple of days, why should I get 
her to a more expensive private hospital. I decided that this time I’m not 
going to spend that much money, and admitted her in this hospital. She has 
recovered well. By my experience I can tell you that the private hospitals 
appear to provide much better care but at an even greater cost. These 
government hospitals are cheap. They provide great care but have negative 
reputations because some people want to promote the growth of the private 
hospitals so that more and more money are extracted from common people. 
This is all business. 


The nurses also provided varied responses. While some of them believe that they are 
providing proper care and that is more than enough, others believe that they are bound 
to a certain limit due to improper equipments. They even complained that the 
administrators haven’t considered there grudge and haven’t taken proper measures 
yet. The doctors believe that they don’t lack proper equipments, they can provide 
proper care with the things they have. What they lack is proper dedication. They are 
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also affected by the negative campaigning about the government hospitals by the 
popular media. This is also evident due to the fact that the private hospitals or their 
owners are campaigning negatively about the government hospitals to gain more 
support and establish their business in patient care. The doctors believe that those who 
practice in private hospitals along with this hospital are reluctant to provide full effort 
in patient care as they are receiving more amount of money from those private 
hospitals. They believe that if the care-givers are not ready to put enough effort to 
make it happen, no one can make it eventually. 


INTIMACY IN PROFESSIONAL CARE 

Nurses in the study felt a tension regarding meanings of intimacy in their professional 
work. Although nurses know that intimacy benefits patients and family members, they 
did not always use the term “intimacy” when they discussed their labor. Some nurses, 
especially those new to the profession, expressed discomfort with intimacy as part of 
their work. Other nurses were clear that they did not consider nursing personally 
intimate but said that patients perceived care as intimate. Producing intimacy required 
skill that was learned over time. Experienced nurses described how they developed 
these skills throughout their careers and how important these practices were to quality 
care. 


Nurses took care of patients and family members in private and less visible places, 
like patients’ rooms, behind curtains, behind closed doors, and in patients’ bathrooms. 
Nurses also provided care in less private areas, such as in the nurses’ station and in the 
halls of the unit. Family members and patients also roamed the units, floors, rooms, 
and the nursing station. To nurses, intimate connections contribute to healing. Shila, an 
old nurse, described her thoughts regarding intimacy and patient care, 


You are here in a bed. I’m here. You have to touch them. It’s what to do. It’s 

part of the healing. If they feel in the negative way, how are they going to get 

better? You have to touch them; you have to put your hands on them. It can 

be intimate, I think it should be. I don’t think it should be so strict and rigid. 
Professional intimacy requires providing physical touch in a sensitive manner. Nurses 
emphasized patients’ feelings of closeness, trust, intense emotions, and bodily 
interactions in their discussions with me. They thought that working on people’s 
bodies and with people’s fears, comforts, pains, and hopes created intimate 
circumstances in their labor. Shila said, 
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Well, they get close to you. You care for them. You want them to get better. 
You bond with them. They know you.” 
When Tonia, a nurse with a few years of experience was asked if nursing was intimate, 
` she said, 


Most of it is intimate. I mean you're touching other people’s body parts. It’s 

intimate. You've got to touch the person. You know how uncomfortable is it 

for a stranger to touch you? 
Shanti agreed, 

You have to be able to show compassion and love to a total stranger whom, 

you know, you don’t know. You don’t know these people. 
Shila made clear that intimacy in nursing was professional because its goal was to 
move patients towards healing. To her, maintaining professional distance help 
managing perceptions and experiences of intimacy with the patient. Arati also 
emphasized the need for professionalism during intimate work. They believed that if 
they could move closer towards the patient through intimacy, they could motivate 
them to get better quickly. Nurses avoid intimate conflict because they want to help 
patients heal and to avoid theirs and patients’ embarrassment. Although avoiding 
intimate conflict by ignoring it is a useful strategy for nurses, it also results in nurses 
feeling distance from their patients, which hinders professional intimacy. 


Some of the patients also believed that if the nurses would be more “intimate” with 
them that should contribute positively to their healing. Though they didn’t mean 
“intimate” as anything to be sexually indicative, they tried to mention that they needed 
the nurses to be free in communication with them. This will provide them to be more 
responsive to the drugs. Gour said, 

I’m staying here for last two weeks. At the beginning of my stay, I felt kind of 

bored. I had nothing to do. Actually, all the patients used to lie in their beds 

and doing nothing. The nurses were kind of serious looking. After a few days 

when I made rapport with Shanti didi, my loneliness started to disappear. 

Now I talk to her and all the nurses every day. We even share a joke or two. 

Can you call this to be sexually provocative? Now, all the other patients who 

are in a condition to talk, join with us and spend the time quite nicely. 
In Gour’s case here, and all the other patients, it can be said that they all missed their 
family and friends very much. They needed to communicate with someone and share 
their thoughts. When the nurses were able to provide that condition, they indirectly 
satisfied the patients. Explained Rashid, 
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I’m pretty much talkative. When I stay at home, I talk with either my friends 
or my mother all the time. Here I have no one to communicate with. I have 
come here two days ago. I haven’t communicated with any of the patients 
but talked with one of the nurses. I don’t know her name but she 
communicated with me nicely and I felt like that I’ve discovered my elder 
sister in her! She was very caring to me. Whenever I needed anything she 
was there for me. She has the off day today. So I haven't seen her and will not 
see her till tomorrow. I am getting bored. 
When he was asked why he didn’t he manage to get the conversation with the other 
nurses, he responded, 
You have to find someone who is compatible to talk. If you can’t find 
someone with whom you can communicate, then how can you talk with 
them? 
What is evident from this situation is that everybody has needs others of their personal 
preference. When the nurses were asked if they favor any patient over the others, they 
all said that they get paid to provide care to all the patients, regardless of how their 
conditions are and what they are. Though some said later that when a patient stays in 
the hospital for a long period of time, after their departure they miss them and still feel 
happy about the fact that they played active parts in healing the patients. 


This sort of attachments is not frequent between the doctors and the patients. This 
is not happening because the doctors are very busy attending a large number of patient 
every day. So it is difficult for them to concentrate on particular patients. Another fact 
is that the doctors visit the patient for a short period of time. Compared to that, the 
nurses spend longer hours with the patients. This helps the patients to bond with the 
nurses better than with the doctors. When I asked the doctors if they felt something 
special for any patients or not, some were very professional in their attitude and said 
that they cared for the patients equally. But others were free in their attitude and said 
that when they look after a patient for a long time, if the patient recovers well, they feel 
great and happy, but sometimes when a patient dies despite all their efforts they feel 
dejected. 


A particular case here of Gautam interested us to investigate about the degree of 
“closeness” between the patients and the care-givers. Gautam is a medical shop owner 
from Bihar. He came to Kolkata two months ago where he had an accident and his left 
leg was operated on. Because of this reason he had to stay in the hospital for more than 
three weeks. In this period he fell in love with a young nurse. When he expressed his 
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feelings to her, she accepted. Though Gautam was still bed-ridden, they made plans for 
their future and planned to get married as soon as he would be released from the 
hospital. Though other patients were not ready to comment on this topic, they felt that 
it had benefited Gautam as that nurse was particularly caring about him. 


The degree of intimacy varies in cases but it is maintained carefully, so that the 
critical balance of the hospital stays the same. Nurses set boundaries with patients and 
family members as a way to prevent intimacy from becoming uncomfortable or 
harmful, balancing their own emotional responses against the needs of their patients. 
Although nurses were observed consistently to set boundaries in multiple ways, nurses 
struggled to describe how they would strategically avoid, confront, and negotiate with 
patients to stop and prevent intimate conflict. 


IMPORTANCE OF GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL 
After all this issues addressed, a very important topic of discussion is still left 
unaddressed. How valid is the presence of government hospitals in this society after all 
the crisis being faced by them? The question was placed in front of all the respondents. 
Though they differed in the style of giving the answers, all of them seemed to address 
the topic similarly. Gour replied to the question, 
We are the people from the lower economic groups. We need the facilities of 
the modern health care. To get it we can either come here or go to the private 
hospitals. But the private hospitals charge more than this government 
hospital. So we have no way of getting there. We know that they provide 
more sophisticated health care than this hospital, but they are more costly. If 
anyone decides that the government hospitals should be shut down, the poor 
people have nowhere to go. I think that though they are not quite bright in 
health care facilities compared to costly private hospital/Nursing Homes, the 
work they are doing till date is very much appreciable. 
Rashid also believed that he had more than one reason to come here, 
I know that there are cats roaming around in the hospital an there are none to 
be found in the private ones, but they charge too much. Why should I go 
there? I have to save my money. For that, if I have to spend the night in this 
hospital with the cats, I have no problem. After all, they are not after me and 
they are not bothering me. 
Bimal had other opinion, 
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I think I shall never come back here. If I had enough money, I should have 

gone to a better private hospital. They are cleaner and provide good quality 

of care along with better medicines and diet. The beds are good and soft, not 

like these torn bed sheets and all that. The lights are bad. All of the bulbs and 

tube-lights aren’t functioning as well. The administrators don’t take care of 

these incidents. They appear to be much reluctant and lazy. 
When the questions were placed before the doctors, they addressed to this topic 
differently from the patients. As doctor Lina said, 

My husband is also a doctor. He works in a private hospital near Joka. He is 

paid higher wages than me. I am paid less as I wok in a government hospital. 

I think that all the government hospitals may be privatized. They lack proper 

instruments, funding and all others but the administrators are never listening 

to us. Had it been a private hospital, the workers should have been more 

caréful as they were getting more money. It should have been a lot cleaner 

and all the medicines would have been available. If I get any opportunity to 

join a private hospital, I would not waste any time to make my decision and 

get out of this hospital as soon as possible. 
Another doctor, Anjana was of different opinion, - 

I believe that public hospitals still exist because they are providing a large 

number of people with a good deal of care in cheap cost than the private 

hospitals. Only a handful of people are able to attend the private hospitals, 

but the rest, the majority are still not stable enough monetarily. I also think 

that public hospitals should exist as they are helpful to us, the doctors. Like 

me some other doctors practice in the private hospitals side by side. But we 

get a fewer number of patients there. Here in this hospital, we get a large 

number of patients. We can experiment on them and gather knowledge and 

later apply them on the patients of the private hospitals. 
Though it may seem like that our old government hospitals lack a few things and they 
are not really be considered up to the mark by the WHO criteria, they will flourish and 
exist till the poverty of the country is not eliminated. They serve a large number of 
people, especially those who are of lower economic status. These people depend on 
them to get good care. They will continue to thrive as long as they are providing 
services to the large number of poor population in India. 
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Abstract 


The onset of menstrual cycle is one of the most important physiological 
developments during adolescence. The characteristic features of the 
menstrual cycle vary across different age groups, between married and 
unmarried individuals, with the place of residence, with differential life styles 
and among different socioeconomic groups. Generally a girl does not attain 
reproductive maturity during the initial stages of adolescent life, since the 
reproductive physiology still remains immature. However, with increase in 
age, their reproductive physiology reaches maturity. This physiological 
development with age is likely to be reflected in the menstrual characteristics. 
Therefore, the present study attempts to understand the menstrual 
characteristics, knowledge and attitudes of early, middle and late adolescent 
girls towards menstruation and differences the menstrual characteristics of 
adolescent girls of three different age groups. The present study has been 
conducted on 449 Bengali speaking Hindu unmarried adolescent girls of the 
district of 24 Parganas (North), West Bengal, India. The classification of these 
three age categories has been done on the basis of the following criteria. Early 
adolescents: age group 10-13 years: Middle adolescents: age group 14-17 
years; Late adolescents: age group 18-21 years. A total number of 449 
adolescent girls have been selected for the study. A pre-tested and structured 
questionnaire was used to collect the data on menstrual characteristics and 
knowledge attitude towards menstruation. Significant differences were found 
among three groups on menstrual characteristics. Some socio-economic and 
biological characteristics are significant predictors of menstrual features. 
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developments during adolescence. Menstrual characteristics are indicators of 

women’s reproductive health and of their endocrine function (Harlow 1995; 
Walraven 2002). The characteristic features of the menstrual cycle vary across different 
age groups, between married and unmarried individuals, with the place of residence, 
with differential life styles and among different socioeconomic groups (Münster 1992; 
Power 1997; Rowland 2002; Rahman 2004; Dutta 2006; Basu 2008). Menstrual disorders 
at the premenstrual phase as well as at the time of discharge may affect the general 
and/or reproductive health of a woman, (Fox 2004; Goodenough 1998; Harlow 1995) 
and also her productivity. (Basu 2008; Dutta 2006; Kaunitz 2000; Beek1996; 
Dagwood1995; Kjerulf 1984; Ylikorkala 1978). A number of studies from different parts 
of the world, including India, show that a large proportion of women (both young and 
adult) experience these problems which remain mostly unattended by medical 
experts(Walraven 2002; Dutta 2006; Basu 2008; Patel 1996; Koenig 1998. Harlow 2000; 
Moawed 2001; Poureslami 2002). It has also been shown that the duration of the 
menstrual discharge is either extremely long or extremely short after menarche and 
before menopause, and a woman generally experiences peak discharge on the second 
day of her period ( Matsumoto 1968; WHO 1986). Some studies show that there exists a 
regional variation in the duration of menstrual discharge and in India, this variation 
also exists among contrasting caste and socioeconomic groups (Basu 2008; WHO 1986; 
WHO 1981) but, not with the place of residence (Dutta 2006). Few studies have also 
attempted to estimate the amount of discharge either by subjective assessment made 
by the women themselves (Dutta 2007; Joshi 2006; Matsumoto 1962) or by some other 
objective measures (Lee 2006; Hallberg 1966). 


[e onset of menstrual cycle is one of the most important physiological 


Menstrual disturbances are common among the adolescent age groups, and are 
often explained by the immaturity of the hypothalamic-pituitary-gonadal axis 
(Wiksten-Almströmer 2007). All over the world (50-70) % of the young girls reported to 
have experience pain and discomfort at the time of menstruation (Rayan 1995; Severino 
1995; Fishbein 1975) and is the most common cause for young women for time lost 
from work or school (Ylikorkala 1978; Beek 1996). 


Regarding the biology of menstruation, different scholars have carried out research 
on its characteristics or dysfunction. Generally a girl does not attain reproductive 
maturity during the initial stages of adolescent life, since the reproductive physiology 
still remains immature. However, with increase in age, their reproductive physiology 
reaches maturity. This physiological development with age is likely to be reflected in 
the menstrual characteristics. Therefore, the present study attempts to understand the 
menstrual characteristics, knowledge and attitudes of early, middle and late adolescent 
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girls towards menstruation and differences in the menstrual characteristics of 
adolescent girls of three different age groups. 


It is well established that at the population level, natural variability exists in most 
of the human biological characters within and between populations. Regarding the 
biology of menstruation, different scholars have carried out research on its 
characteristics or dysfunction. However, very few attempts have been made to find out 
the variations in the menstrual characteristics among the unmarried adolescents of 
different age groups, and to identify the significant predictors for menstrual outcome. 
The present study was an endeavour made to meet these two objectives among the 
unmarried adolescent girls in the state of West Bengal, India. 


METHODS 

The present study has been conducted on unmarried adolescent girls of the district of 
24 Parganas (North), West Bengal, India. Some educational institutes have been 
selected from Madhyamgram and Dum Dum areas. These are periurban areas are 
situated beyond 9 km away from the city of Kolkata, the capital of West Bengal. The 
study population comprised of unmarried girls belonging to Bengali speaking Hindu 
ethnic group of early, middle and late adolescent periods. In the present study, the 
classification of these three age categories has been done on the basis of the following 
criteria. Early adolescents: age group 10-13 years: Middle adolescents: age group 14-17 
years; Late adolescents: age group 18-21 years. Henceforth, in the text, the early, 
middle and late adolescent groups will be designated as group I, group I] and group III 
respectively. 


The participants of the study were selected from the six educational institutes 
located in the Municipal Corporation areas of the selected district. Out of these six 
institutes, three were higher secondary schools and the rest undergraduate colleges. 
The selection of the secondary schools was made randomly from a whole list of schools 
of that area which had certain features in common, such as the vernacular as a medium 
of instruction (i.e. Bengali), uniform tuition fee structure, girls-only school, and 
education offered is up to the 12th standard. The girls of groups I and I were selected 
from these schools, and the girls of group II from the undergraduate colleges located 
in that area that caters to the need of a large number of students. A total number of 449 
adolescent girls have been selected for the study. Out of these, 149 girls were from 
group I and group I each, and 151 girls were from the group III. No proper sampling 
technique was adopted in selecting the participants. The subjects who volunteered to 
participate in the study and also fulfilled the criteria for the desired age categories were 
incorporated in the study. Prior permission was obtained from the selected educational 
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institutions, and the nature and the purpose of the study were explained to the 
participating subjects before conducting the study. A pre-tested and structured 
questionnaire was used to collect the data on menstrual characteristics, knowledge and 
attitude towards menstruation. The data was collected in person from the subjects, by 
one of the authors (DG), using the questionnaire. 


Data on the socioeconomic status included age, educational level of the parents and 
of the subjects, and occupation of the parents. The date of the first menstruation 
(menarche) was collected from the subjects, by recall method (to the nearest month, if 
not date). A few of the girls were not able to recall their age at menarche. In those 
cases, they were asked to recall the season or some festivals nearest to their onset of 
menstruation, so that their age at menarche could be assessed. The participants were 
asked if they had experienced “irregular periods” and complete skipping of a cycle in 
the last one-year period preceding the date of the survey. Irregular periods and 
skipping of the menstrual cycle were respectively defined as menstruation that took 
place at a nonspecific interval of time, and as a complete skip of menstrual cycle at least 
once. Data on menstrual characteristics (premenstrual and at the time of menstruation) 
and other gynecological problems were collected on the basis of the experience 
reported by the participants during the three months preceding the date of interview. 
Premenstrual problems were defined as symptoms experienced just a few days before 
the menstruation started. These included abdominal pain, back pain, vomiting, 
headache, flatulence, diarrhoea, feeling of heaviness, tenseness, emotional irritability, 
acne and breast tenderness. Data on menstruation included abdominal pain, heavy 
menstrual discharge, scanty discharge, days of peak discharge, duration of discharge 
and nature of discharge. Data on anthropometric variables such as height, weight, 
biceps, triceps and sub scapular skin fold were taken by using standard 
anthropometric techniques (Lohman and Roche 1998). The present study was 
conducted between February 2011 and April 2011. The data analysis was done using 
the Statistical Package for Social Sciences version 7.5 (SPSS Inc, Chicago, IL, USA). 


RESULTS 
The mean age and standard error of the mean (SEM) of the girls of groups I, II and M 
were 12.33+ 0.47 years, 15.344 1.08 years and 19.52 + 1.06 years, respectively. The mean 
ages at menarche of the girls irrespective of age group is 12.61+0.7 years (group I 12.05 
+ 0.22; group II 12.63 + 0.52; group M 13.13 + 0.75). The parents of the majority of the 
girls were graduate (father-419, 93.31% and mother-341, 75.94%).The fathers of most of 
the girls were engaged in service or office jobs (241, 53.67%), followed by business 
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(195, 43.42%). The mothers of these girls (all three groups) were mostly homemakers. 
` The majority of the girls of all the groups reported that their menstrual period was not 
regular, but the irregularity decreased significantly with the increase in age (Table I). 
Only a small section of the girls of group II (29, 19.5%) have skipped the menstrual 
cycle. Most of the girls of all groups did not report presence of any premenstrual 
problems. Among those who reported the problem, majority were from group II and 
the difference is statistically significant (Table 1). The most reported premenstrual 
problem was back and/or abdominal pain (85, 53.45%). Of the few who sought medical 
advice and treatment for premenstrual problems, majority are from group I (46, 
68.54%), followed by those from groups I (36, 24,16%) and I1(16,10.59%). 


An overwhelming majority of the girls of group I reported, that the duration of 
menstrual discharge lasted for more than six days and the duration of the discharge 
decreased significantly with increasing age. Majority of the girls of the groups II and M 
experienced the peak menstrual discharge in any one day (between the first and the 
third day of the menstrual discharge). But, more than half of the girls of group I had 
more than one peak menstrual day(Table I).The girls mostly had their peak menstrual 
discharge on the second day (group I 59, 39.59%; group II 73, 48.99%; group II 85, 
56.29%), followed by the first day(groupI 14, 9.39%; group II 37, 24.83%; group II 28, 
18.54%). More than half of the girls of all the groups did not perceive any problem at 
the time of menstruation (Table I). The experience of pain at the time of menstruation 
had been reported by the girls of group H (65, 43.62%) and none of groups I and IMI. Of 
the other types of problems related to menstruation, “heavy menstrual discharge” was 
reported more frequently by the girls in groups I (53, 35.57%) and LI (25, 16.56%). 
Majority of the girls of all three groups reported the nature of menstrual discharge to 
be in the form of a mixture of fluid and clots (Table I). None of the girls of all three 
- groups, barring one in group I sought medical attention for problems related to the 
menstrual discharge. 


The difference in the mean of anthropometric variables (height, weight, triceps, biceps 
and sub scapular skin fold) among the three groups is statistically significant. (Table 
3B) 


Hierarchical stepwise linear regression analysis was done to understand the 
predictors of menstrual cycle length and duration of menstrual discharge. Here three 
models have been used for understanding the significant predictors. In the first model 
a set of socio economic variables (subject’s education, parents education and 
occupation, monthly income) have been included. In the subsequent models other 
menstrual characteristics (age at menarche, premenstrual problem, menstrual problem, 
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duration and nature of discharge, cycle length) and anthropometric variables (BMI and 
sum of skin folds) have been used. The change in R square value has been observed for 
all these three models. 


In case of predictors of menstrual cycle length in the first model student's 
education, father’s education have been found to be significant predictors. In the 
second model along with both these two variables problem at the time of menstrual 
discharge have been found to be significantly associated. In the final and last model 
none of the additional variables have been found to be significant predictors. The 
difference in R square is found to be high between first and second model. 


In case of predictors of duration of menstrual discharge in the first model subject’s 
education, mother’s occupation has been found to be significant predictors. In the 
second model along with both these two variables age at menarche and nature of 
discharge have been found to be significantly associated. In the final and last model, 
BMI have been found to be significant predictors. The difference in R square is found 
to be high between first and second model and medium for third model. 


Logistic regression was performed to find out the significant predictors for 
premenstrual problems and problems related to menstrual discharge. Thus, for 
premenstrual and menstrual problems (dependent variable), a number of socio econo- 
mic, menstrual characteristics and anthropometric variables (BMI and sum of skin fold) 
(other than the dependent variable) were considered as predictor variables. 


For premenstrual problems Group 1 (0.17 times) and Group 2 (0.35 times) are less 
likely to have premenstrual problems (PMS) than their reference category (Group 3), 
after controlling for socioeconomic and reproductive variables. Increase in father’s 
education reduces the likelihood of experiencing PMS. Increase in duration (days) of 
discharge increases the chance of experiencing PMS (Table 5). 


In case of problems related to menstrual discharge differential age groups of the 
participants have no effect in experiencing menstrual problems. However, father’s 
education remains as the only socioeconomic variable for experiencing menstrual 
problems; the chance of the problem decreases with increase in father’s education. Increase 
in duration (days) of menstrual discharge and in menstrual cycle length increases and 
decreases the chance of having any menstrual problems respectively (Table 5). 


DISCUSSION 
The International Conference on Population and Development held in Cairo (1994) 
recommended that governments should focus more attention on their adolescents | 
through an integrated approach to their health, education and social needs (UN 1995) 
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The health needs of adolescents are different from adults, and the area is poorly 
understood and served in the world (Bott 2003). 


In the present study, an attempt has been made to find out the similarities and 
differences among the early, middle and late adolescent girls regarding menstrual 
health taking into consideration its problems and characteristics. 


The socio-economic status i.e. the educational level and occupational types of the 
parents of the participants of all the three categories (early, middle and late) are 
similar. Father’s education has been found to be the significant predictor for menstrual 
cycle length, duration of menstrual discharge as well as for having premenstrual and 
menstrual problems. In the present study, the mean age at menarche of the girls 
(12.61+0.7) are almost similar with the Saudi girls (12 +1.0years) (Moawed 2001) and 
Thai girls (12.51+1.17 years) (Chompootaweep 1997). A number of studies had been 
carried on Bengali population in which the mean age at menarche ranges from 12.4 to 
13.62 years. However, in present study participants of all the age groups have attained 
menarche earlier than the Bengali girls of 1960’s and before (Banerjee 1961; Sen.1953). 
In the present study, more number of girls of group II reported to suffer from 
premenstrual problems than other two groups. The findings corroborates with the 
work carried out on Saudi girls (Moawed 2001). The prevalence of dysmenorrhea is 
found in the present study is comparable to the prevalence level of dysmenorrheal 
observed in others studies from India and Tehran (Narayan 2001).The present study 
reveals that significantly more number of girls of group H and group M reported that 
duration of their menstrual discharge is lesser than the group I that seems with 
increase in age the duration of discharge decreases suggesting a gradual attainment of 
ovarian maturity with time which corroborates with the findings from the school going 
adolescent of Guntur district of Andhra Pradesh (Drakshayani 1994).The modal value 
of the duration of menstrual discharge and the experience of peak discharge on the 
second day of menstruation are similar to that of Japanese girls (Matsumoto 
1962).There are some menstrual characteristics (premenstrual problems, duration of 
menstrual discharge, number of days with peak menstrual discharge among 
adolescents vary with the increase in age, but socioeconomic factors (like father’s 
education and occupation) have a significant association in determining some of the 
menstrual characteristics. It is interesting to note that anthropometric variables though 
vary significantly with differential age groups, yet these do not affect the menstrual 
characteristics. The findings of the present study, which was based on a small sample 
size in a local population within a particular biological and cultural context, need to be 
substantiated, with further studies using a large sample size, with different regions and 
ethnic groups. The database thus generated will be useful for the health planners and 
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practicing physicians to develop strategies to improve the reproductive health 
situation of the adolescent population of the community and of the country. 
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Table 1 
Menstrual characteristics 





No of Peak menstrual 





Nature of discharge 
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Table-2 
Anthropometric measurements 
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Table 3: Hierarchical stepwise linear regression analysis 
3A Predictors of menstrual cycle length 


Standaris 
R Square 
co-efficient Beta 


Student's education 
Father’s education 
Mother’s education 
Father's occupation 
Mother's occupation 


Household’s monthly income 


Student's education 
Father's education 
Mother's education 
Father's occupation 
Mother’s occupation 
Household’s monthly income 
Age at menarche 
Premenstrual problem 
Duration of discharge 
Menstrual problem 
Nature of discharge 
Student's education 
Father’s education 
Mother's education 
Father’s occupation 
Mother’s occupation 
Household’s monthly income 
Age of the menarche 
Premenstrual problem 
Duration of discharge 
Menstrual problem 
Nature of discharge 
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3B.Predictors of Duration of menstrual discharge 




















Standardized 






t Sign R square 






co-efficient Beta 


0.425 
0.017 0.690 
1 - 0 
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Mother's occupation -0.106 
Household’s monthly income 0.022 | 9436 | 0663 | 
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Father's education : 0.939 
Mother's education 0.010 0.819 

0.011 
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Mother's occupation 0.087 | 1816 | 0.070 | 
0993 


Household’s monthly income 0.000 0.993 


-0.195 
Pre menstrual problem 0.078 





0.067 





566 | oars | 


i 
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Nature of discharge -0.112 0.017, 


i 
0361 
Father's education : 0.915 
Mother's education ; 0.212 0.832 
0.018 0.414 
-0.087 
3 0.235 





Household’s monthly income 








3.578 


1.835 0.067 
0.071 1640 | 0102 


0126 | -2688 | 0.007 | 
| o2% | 


Age of menarche -0.185 















0.062 0.204 
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ass | o 


-0.001 
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Table 4:Binary logistic regression 
4A.Predictors of Premenstrual problems 









pae | lasx | | 
a e NT TS 
ieee a a 
Participant’s education (years) | 033 | 0.90 | 0.738108 | 1.110477 | 
Education of the mothers (years) 0.19 | 085 | 0.68187 | 1.082268 | 
emir ae 
Possar O o S S 
rrise Sd 
E A 
e 

0.608817 


Fluid and clot 
Any problem related to menstrual discharge 


CE E 
08 


























Education of the fathers (years) 












0.98 















1.35 0.882527 2.083028 
Ls 
DERA 


1.017357 | 1.728893 
0.917862 | 1.174546 


0.96217 1.090088 
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4B.Predictors of any problem related to menstrual discharge 


Exp (B) 










CI 95 % 


leans 


0.62495 
0.97 0.820945 
0.000 0.31513 
0.44 1.09 0.872227 


p value 
Age groups 
Age group 3 (ref) 
Age group 1 





0.85 0.84 
1.74 


1.01 


Age group 2 0.28 
Participant's education (years) 


Education of the fathers (years) 


Education of the mothers (years) 


0.37 1.26 0.749595 
bo a 
0.37 1.26 0.749595 
0.56 0.89 0.607042 | 1.313087 
ees 
ae 
0.242602 | 1.287554 
EE — 
ae 
0.832435 
=a 


0.472958 1.115242 


Father's occupation 
Professional (ref) 


Business and others 
Age at menarche (years) 
Regularity in cycle 
Regular (ref) 

0.17 0.55 
Nature of discharge 
Fluid (ref) 

Fluid and clot 0.23 1.33 


Presence of any premenstrual problem 
No (ref) 







0.14 0.726267 


R 


À F 


No. of peak days 
More than one day (ref) 1.00 
One day 

Duration of discharge (in days) 
Menstrual cycle length (days) 


1.18 0.747712 


1.40 1.081748 
0.87 0.774352 
0.726267 | 0.472958 
1.003 0.96217 


1.879352 
0.01 
0.02 
0.14 


Sum of skin folds 
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DEATH: A BANE OR A BOON (?): AN 
AUTOETHNOGRAPHY 





Hiya Bandyopadhyay’ 


Abstract 


On December 24, 2009 my grandfather died of cancer. J saw the man who was 
my playmate as far as my memory goes, the first person I ran to when I was 
in trouble, my friend; the man who rocked me to sleep for the first year of my 
life; the man with whom I play games with in my childhood where I was his 
mom and he was my Chhele, the colloquial Bengali term for son (growing up 
the pretend-games stopped, but the name stuck - from Dadan he became 
Chhele and I became Sona Ma from Shontu); the man who took me to prep- 
school for the first time of my life, who took me to the bus-stop for my school 
bus when I got admitted to high-school; the man who made me memorise the 
Bengali consonants in the vertical order, when I was having difficulty in 
memorising them in the regular horizontal fashion, who taught me how to 
play badminton suffer from the terrible pain that the incurable condition 
brought him. And we, the members of him family, agonised along with him 
seeing him suffer. In this paper I have tried to find whether the inevitable 
death of my Chhele came as a bane for us as well as him, or a boon. In order 
to do so, I have used the autoethnographic method as a form of quest- 
narrative. i 


INTRODUCTION 
uch protected was I throughout my life that I never knew of any pain of any sort 
C er from the ones caused by scrapes and cut and stomach infections and the 
like), let alone the ones associated with terminal diseases like cancer. I never 
knew what the families of the ill went through. True, I had read about cancer in my 
college life, I knew about its causes and spreading mechanisms, I had read that it could 
be very painful. I had seen people suffer from it in the soaps, I had seen a lady on- 
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screen recover from stage IV metastatic melanoma, but the soaps never portrayed 
the pain that accompanies cancer, they showed the terror of the patient’s families, but 
that terror was measured and calculated to go uncensored on screen. But I had no idea 
about the gut wrenching agony that the patient suffering from cancer goes through, or 
the torment and helplessness the family members feel seeing their loved ones suffer. It 
was all alien to me, until Chhele was diagnosed with stage IV small cell carcinoma of 
the right lungs, already metastasised to the lungs, four vertebrae, two ribs, the sternum 
and the liver. 


It was then, seeing my Chhele wearing away right in front of my eyes, it occurred to 
me that may be death would finally bring him the relief that nobody else and nothing 
else could. Even we would be alleviated from seeing our beloved husband, or father or 
father-in-law or Chhele go through the misery that the pain had brought him. 


In this paper, I used the method of autoethnography to bring out effects of the pain 
on us, and finally trying to decide whether Chhele’s ineludible crossing of the bar was 
ruination or a blessing in disguise for us as well as him. 


If much of what we do in anthropology include being there, doing ethnography, 
participating in the life events of people in places and then trying to make sense of the 
other culture, then we live in the field as we live in a social world. It is the recognition 
which inspires me to carefully analyse my lifeworld as I wish to make sense of the 
culture in which I am living. I start with a significant event in my life, the terminal 
illness of my grandfather. My autoethnography follows the form of a story without any 
halt or interruption for analysis. Through the story I intend to explore fivefold aspect of 
life events. First, the emotional nature of the participants during my grandfather's 
illness, second, the memories of my grandfather as constructed by different significant 
others including my own constructs, third, the responses and role taking behaviour of 
the significant others during his illness, fourth, the crucial decisions and responses to 
those decisions and finally, an overall understanding of the people’s responses to the 
crisis. 

AUTOETHNOGRAPHY: ISSUES AND CONCERNS 


Using of personal or self-narrative research and writing, and perhaps most commonly, 
autoethnography occupy an important position in the recent past in the genres of 
sociology and anthropology. This scholarship has been linked, explicitly and implicitly 
by different authors, to various “turns” in the social sciences and humanities: the turn 
toward blurred genres of writing, a heightened self-reflexivity in ethnographic 
research, an increased focus on emotion in the social sciences, and the postmodern 


ee 
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skepticism regarding generalization of knowledge claims. The practice of 

autoethnography in sociology has been championed predominantly by 
interdisciplinary symbolic interactionists with postmodern or _poststructuralist 
sensitivities, including prominently Carolyn Ellis and Arthur Bochner, who have 
experimented with and exemplified variations of autoethnography and have 
encouraged students and colleagues to work within this emerging genre (Anderson, 
2006). Indeed, the writings of Ellis and Bochner (e.g. Ellis 1991, 1995, 2004; Ellis and 
Bochner 2000; Bochner and Ellis 2001), as well as other symbolic interactionists like 
Laurel Richardson (1994) and Norman Denzin (1989, 1997), have served a critical role 
in defining autoethnography in the era of methodological innovation broadly 
characterized by Denzin and Lincoln (2000) as recent “moments” of qualitative inquiry. 


Role enactment and study of one’s own culture 


Louis Zurcher actively practiced and advocated for autobiographically situated and 
self-observant research. Zurcher’s (1983, 239-65) collected essays on role enactment 
included an extended discussion of methodological issues related to autobiographical 
role observation. Finally, in 1979, cultural anthropologist David Hayano published an 
essay on autoethnography that clearly laid out a case for self-observation in 
ethnographic research. Hayano argued that as anthropologists moved out of the 
colonial era of ethnography, they would come more and more to study the social 
worlds and subcultures of which they were a part. 


The evocative narratives 

What so far been most successful movement of this genere is the paradigm of 
“Evocative Narrative” (as termed by Ellis 1997, 2004). The evocative narratives are 
those which has the potential capacity to evoke strong emotions among the readers. 
This in turn is able to give a clearer perception of the emotional nature of doing 
ethnography. Exemplified by the works of Neville-Jan (2004) these Zhexembayeva 
(2003), these reflects a tendency of sharing the painstaking life with chronic health 
problems. These aids to the research on the health care activity. The empathising of 
pain of living with cancer (Zhexembayeva 2003) and with Spina bifida (Neveille-Jan 
2004), these researches contribute to a better understanding of patient centred therapy. 


Norman Denzin (1997, 228) writes that evocative autoethnographers “bypass the 
representational problem by invoking an epistemology of emotion, moving the reader 
to feel the feelings of the other.” Carolyn Ellis and Arthur Bochner (2000:744) further 
explain that in evocative autoethnography, “the mode of story telling is akin to the 
novel or biography and thus fractures the boundaries that normally separate social 


science from literature . . . the narrative text refuses to abstract and explain.” Evocative . 
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autoethnographers have argued that narrative fidelity to and compellin; 
description of subjective emotional experiences create an emotional resonance with the 
reader that is the key goal of their scholarship. The genre of autoethnographic writing 
that they have developed shares postmodern sensibilities—especially the scepticisn 
toward representation of “the other” and misgivings regarding generalizing theoretica 
discourse. Evocative autoethnography requires considerable narrative and expressive 
skills—exemplified in the well-crafted prose, poetry, and performances of Caroly 
Ellis, Laurel Richardson, Carol Rambo Ronai, and others. One of the strengths of th» 
contributions by these scholars is that they have not just produced discourse abou 
evocative autoethnography. They have also modeled autoethnographic scholarshi 
and mentored students and colleagues. In the past decade, evocative 
autoethnographers have published fairly extensively, especially (although no 
exclusively) on topics related to emotionally wrenching experiences, such as illness 
death, victimization, and divorce. They remain largely marginalized in mainstreap 
social science venues, due to their rejection of traditional social science values anı 
styles of writing. But they have gained entrée into many traditionally realis 
qualitative-research journals (e.g., Journal of Contemporary Ethnography, Symboli 
Interaction, and Qualitative Sociology) and have been influential in the creation c 
newer postmodern-friendly journals (e.g., Qualitative Inquiry), handbooks (e.g 
Denzin and Lincoln’s Handbook of Qualitative Inquiry), and even book series (e.g., th 
AltaMira Press series on “Ethnographic Alternatives”). 


METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

My autoethnography is a combination of auto-cultural studies and evocativ 
narratives. It uses the ethnographic methodological considerations as well a 
autobiographical approach. 

Autoethnography is a form of self-narrative that places the self within a social contex 
It includes methods of research and writing that combine autobiography an 
ethnography. The term has a dual sense and can refer either to the ethnographic stud 
of one’s own group(s) or to autobiographical reflections that include ethnographs 
observations and analysis. If is a form of autobiographical personal narrative thé 
explores the writer's experience of life. The term was originally defined as "inside 
ethnography”. It differs fundamentally from ethnography in that it focuses on th 
writer's subjective experience rather than the beliefs and practices of others. Whi) 
ethnography is a social science method of qualitative research that describes huma 
social phenomena based on fieldwork, in autoethnography the researcher becomes th 
primary participant/subject of the research in the process of writing personal storie 
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and narratives. Autoethnography can include direct (and participant) observation 

of daily behaviour; unearthing of local beliefs and perception and recording of life 
history (e.g. kinship, education, etc.); and in-depth interviewing: “The analysis of data 
involves interpretation on the part of the researcher” (Hammersley in Genzuk). 
However, rather than a portrait of the other (person, group, culture), the difference is 
that the researcher is constructing a portrait of the self. 


An autoethnography is a reflexive account of one's own experiences situated in 
culture. In other words, in addition to describing and looking critically at one's own 
experience, an autoethnography is also a cultural accounting. For example, Stacy 
Holman Jones wrote an article entitled "(M)othering loss: Telling adoption stories, 
telling performativity"(2005) where she talks about her own experiences with infertility 
and adoption as they are linked to cultural attitudes about transnational adoption, 
adoption, infertility, and how we talk about these issues at different moments in time. 
She does so in order to understand her own story but also to change some of the 
perceptions around these issues. In generating an autoethnographic work, most 
researchers attempt to more fully realize the ideal of reflexivity, which is the idea that 
the researcher needs to be aware of his or her role as a researcher. In embracing 
personal thoughts, feelings, stories, and observations as a way of understanding the 
social context they are studying, these researchers are also shedding light on their total 
interaction with that setting by making their every emotion and thought visible to the 
reader. This is much the opposite of hypothesis-driven, or positivist, research. It differs 
from traditional ethnography as practiced by anthropologists and sociologists in that it 
embraces and foregrounds the researcher's subjectivity rather than backgrounding it. 
Autoethnographic methods include journaling, looking at archival records - whether 
institutional or personal, interviewing one's own self, and using writing to generate a 
self-cultural understandings. Reporting an autoethnography might take the form of a 
traditional journal article or scholarly book, performed on the stage, or be seen in 
popular press. 


Autoethnography in performance studies acknowledges the researcher and the 
audience as equally as important to the research. Portraying the performed 'self 
through writing then becomes an aim to create an embodied experience for the 
researcher and the reader. This area acknowledges the inward and outward experience 
of ethnography in experiencing the subjectivity of the author. Audience members may 
experience the work of ethnography through reading/hearing/feeling (inward) and 
then have a reaction to it (outward), maybe by emotion. Ethnography and performance 
work together to invoke emotion in the reader. 
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In essence it is a story that re-enacts an experience by which people find meaning 
and through that meaning are able to be okay with that experience. A prime example 
of autoethnography occurs when a family member or someone close to the family dies. 
In this painful experience people often wonder how they will go about living without 
this person and what it will be like. In this scenario, especially in religious homes, one 
often asks “Why God?” thinking that with an answer as to why the person died they 
can go about living. Othets, wanting to be able to offer up an explanation to make the 
person feel better, generally say things such as “At least they are in a better place.” or 
“God wanted him/her home.”. People, who are never really left with an explanation as 
to why, generally fall back on the reason that “it was their time to go” and through this 
somewhat “explanation” find themselves able to move on and keep living life. Over 
time when looking back at the experience of someone close to you dying, one may find 
that through this hardship they became a stronger more independent person, or that 
they grew closer to other family members. With these realizations, the person has 
actually made sense of and has become fine with the tragic experience that occurred. 
And through this autoethnography is performed. 


Autoethnography is also associated with narrative inquiry, subjective personal 
introspection as well as autobiography in that it foregrounds experience and story as a 
meaning making enterprise. On one hand, some advocates of narrative inquiry argue 
for allowing stories to speak for themselves, but Clandinin and Connelly acknowledge 
that narrative researchers can and have had their work denied publication for being 

idiosyncratic and narcissistic. What, then, is the social significance of narrative inquiry? 
` For Clandinin and Connelly the answer lies in the process of transitioning from field 
texts to research texts. Whereas the field text contains the stories, ‘a research text 
involves analysis and interpretation and a researcher must consider the way narrative 
inquiries "are always strongly autobiographical. Our research interests come out of our 
own narratives of experience and shape our narrative inquiry plotlines ” (Clandinin 
and Connelly, 1994, p. 121). “the way narrative inquiry illuminates the social and 
theoretical contexts in which position our inquires” 124). These research texts can take 
many different forms—hybrids of disciplinary genres. . 


Moreover, as Carolyn Ellis describes it, autoethnography uses the conventions of 
literary writing: research, writing, story, and method that connect the autobiographical 
and personal to the cultural, social, and political. Autoethnographic forms feature 
concrete action, emotion, embodiment, self-consciousness, and introspection portrayed 
in dialogue, scenes, characterization, and plot. Thus, autoethnography claims the 
conventions of literary writing and expression. 
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In a similar fashion, some literary writing also values research in the traditional 
sense. Sondra Perl and Mimi Schwartz, authors of Writing True: The Art and Craft of 
Creative Nonfiction, state that research (family sources, notebooks and journals, 
interviews, surveys, printed media, the internet, and personal experience) has a central 
role in creative nonfiction (2006, p. 143 & 155-159). 


Furthermore, the increased focus on incorporating autoethnography and Narrative 
Inquiry into qualitative research indicates a growing concern for how the style of 
academic writing informs the types of claims made. As Laurel Richardson articulates "I 
consider writing as a method of inquiry, a way of finding out about a topic...form and 
content are inseparable" (2000:923). For many researchers, experimenting with 
alternative forms of writing and reporting, including autoethnography, personal 
narrative, performative writing, layered accounts and writing stories, provides a way 
to create multiple layered accounts of a ‘research study, creating not only the 
opportunity to create new and provocative claims but also the ability to do so in a 
compelling manner. 


The basic features 

In autoethnography there is both self reference and reference to culture. It is a method 
that combines features of life history and ethnography. The term autoethnography has 
been used both by qualitative researchers in the social sciences, who emphasize the 
connections between ethnography and autobiography, and by literary critics who are 
mainly concerned with the voices of ethnic autobiographers. Autoethnography can be 
associated with forms of the following: first, native anthropology or self-ethnography 
— in which those who previously were the objects of anthropological inquiry come to 
undertake ethnographic research themselves on their own ethnic or cultural group; 
second, ethnic autobiography — in which autobiographers emphasize their ethnic 
identity and ethnic origins in their life narrative; and third, autobiographical 
ethnography — a reflexive approach in which ethnographers analyse their own 
subjectivity and life experiences (usually within the context of fieldwork). For literary 
critic Mary Louise Pratt (1992), autoethnography is a mode of self-and group 
representation on the part of colonial or postcolonial subjects that is informed by 
representations of them by others who are more dominant. In literary theory, 
autoethnography is frequently viewed as a form of counter-narrative. 


Memoirs, life histories and other forms of self-representation are analysed as 
autoethnographies when they deal with topics such as transnationalism, biculturalism 
or other forms of border crossing, and local cultural practices. Ethnographers make use 
of such texts to explore these issues in the context of life experiences and cultural 
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constructions of these. Ethnographers have also adopted the term autoethnography 
to label forms of selfreflexivity. For example, Arthur Bochner and Carolyn Ellis (2002) 
are sociologists who advocate an ‘emotional sociology’ that incorporates personal 
narrative as a method to avoid the objectification of more scientific methods of research 
by erasing boundaries between the self of the researcher and that of the researched. 
Anthropologists such as Reed-Danahay (1997) use the concept of autoethnography to 
analyse the uses of self- writing among anthropologists and among ‘natives’. 


THE CURRENT STUDY 


The only time I remember setting foot in a hospital (not considering the times I had 
been carried in and out of one in my parents’ or grandparents’ arms or in a 
perambulator!) in the first 21 years of my life was when I was 7. I was admitted in a 
local hospital for the removal of a tumour from my lower lip. The entire procedure 
took about an hour. Add another hour before it as the preparation time, and that was 
my memory of a hospital and the activities going on there. And that memory too was 
from an age so young that I do not remember it with clarity. 


This was because my parents and grandparents never wanted their only child, or 
grandchild to see the pain and heartbreak that are associated with a hospital. They 
wanted to protect me from viewing the atrocities of diseases. Such desperate were they 
in keeping me safe that they never took me to visit my maternal grandfather any of the 
times he was ill, or when he fell and broke the head of his left femur. Even though my 
maternal grandfather had been hospitalised many a times for cardiac arrests and 
cerebral haemorrhages, my parents had not shared with me the pain he was in. My 
mother had also tried to hide their agony from seeing her father suffer, from me, but I 
got the wind that she was upset over dadubhai’s (that’s why I called my maternal 
grandfather) illness; but I never knew for sure what she was going through. 


So I never knew the pain that is associated with cancer, or any other diseases for 
that matter. I never knew what the families of the ill went through. True, I had read 
about cancer in my college life, I knew about its causes and spreading mechanisms, I 
had read that it could be very painful. I had seen people suffer from it in the soaps, I 
had seen a lady on-screen recover from stage IV metastatic melanoma, but the soaps 
never portrayed the pain that accompanies cancer, they showed the terror of the 
patient's families, but that terror was measured and calculated to go uncensored on 
screen. But I had no idea about the gut wrenching agony that the patient suffering from 
cancer goes through, or,the torment and helplessness the family members feel seeing 
their loved ones suffer. It was all alien to me, until my grandfather was diagnosed with 
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stage IV small cell carcinoma of the right lungs, already metastasised to both the 
lungs, four vertebrae, two ribs, the sternum and the liver. 

I wanted to write on how my dear grandfather gradually transcended from my known 
world to a completely unknown world as a result of the dreaded illness. 


THE SHADOW 
The overcast sky 
In the dreary and wet months of the monsoon of 2009, the results for my graduation 
were declared. Soon it was time for my taking an admission to the University of 
Calcutta, for my Masters. Chhele told me that he would accompany me to the 
University, when I went there for the admission. But that was not to be. 


In the August of 2009 my Chhele started having a back-ache. He quite often had 
such aches owing to his displaced vertebrae. At the onset of the pain, he had not 
informed us, thinking it would go away if he continued exercising. However much he 
exercised it wouldn’t go away. Finally he informed us of the ache. The house physician 
was called in. He put it down to his displaced vertebrae. He advised Chhele to 
continue with the exercised. But the ache soon transformed to a pain. Chhele became 
tensed with his condition to such an extent, that the man who found any pretext to go 
to the market, refused to leave the house on his own. 


Rakhee came. I tied the band around his wrist as I did every year. He gave me my 

return gift and his blessings. Who knew that that would be the last Rakhee for both of 
us? 
His spine was x-rayed twice in that August from two different clinics, but both showed 
more or less similar results: the 4 displaced vertebrae. But the pain refused to go away, 
in spite of prescribed physiotherapy and pain-killers. My father and I massaged his 
back. It helped. But the pain was adamant enough not to leave him alone for more than 
a few minutes. 


It was time for my admission to the University. Chhele gave me his blessings and 
told me that once the pain dissipated, he would visit the University with me. That day 
he was scheduled for another x-ray. 


The cloud gathers 

In mid August the pain became so intense that not only couldn’t he move, but also he 
lost the energy to sing trademark ‘illness-songs’. It was so weird for us not to listen 
Chhele singing in his sick-bed. He was a voracious newspaper reader, but he lost the 
energy to sit up and read. Reading lying down was not an option because he couldn’t 
hold the newspaper above himself for more than a few minutes. Since holding up his 
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head was too much an effort, he watched TV lying down. Sometimes it helped 
when my father or I massaged his back, but most often massaging was of no aid. 
Sometimes dry compress helped, sometimes he asked me to rub his back very gently. 
But all these were temporary solutions, for about an hour or so, and then the pain 
would be back again. It was terrifying to see the man who had just a couple of weeks 
before walked to the market nearly a kilometre away to buy vegetables, being confined 
to bed. 


The man who used to get up at 5:30 in the morning gradually turned into a late- 
riser, waking around seven, and coming downstairs around eight. Once downstairs, he 
would lie down immediately, the exertion of having climbed down the stairs drain him 
completely of his energy. 


In late August, the pain intensified to a condition where breathing was also 
troublesome. Having smoked millions of cigarettes in his life he had trouble breathing, 
without this pain adding to the endeavour. We were, by then, consulting with an 
orthopaedic surgeon. He had tried various medicines, ultra-sound waves and 
physiotherapy. The doctor decided to injected a pain-killer intra-muscularly directly 
into Chelle’s sore back. 


He told us that the medicine he was to push, was supposed to work for intense 
bone ache. It should relieve Chhele of his pain, but if it did not, then he would order an 
MRI the persisting of the pain would suggest tumour. The doctor was a friend of my 
father, and was very frank with us. He said that he suspected tumour, since all the 
medication Chhele had had till then suggested something more severe than a few 
displaced discs. But he assured us that the idea would mean nothing if the pain-killer 
he was about to inject worked. 


Tumour! Dear God! Would it be possible to operate on a 82 year old man with 
diabetes. When I told the doctor of my fear, he told me not to think of that until it 
became absolutely necessary. There was still a fifty percent chance that the procedure 
would be successful, and there would be no necessity of operation. He told me not to 
torture myself with may-bes. But how could I not? There was still a fifty percent chance 
that there would be a tumour. 


We kept our fingers crossed, while he pushed the injection. 


The horizon clears 
The procedure was painful. The doctor pin-pointed the spots where the pain was 
maximum, and it was in those spots that he pushed the medicine. Chhele cried out a 
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few times. The entire time we held our breaths, hoping against hope that the pain 
would go away, praying to the Almighty to make the pain go away. 


But after about three quarters of an hour he could breathe comfortably. The pain 
had lessened. Not only did he breathe comfortably then, but all of us did. My father 
called the doctor with the news and the latter said that the medicine was working. He 
also said that the pain would vanish within the next couple of days. 


The next day the pain had reduced to a great extent, and within the next day it was 
gone. Once again he started walking, and reading newspapers, and watching TV. Our 
joy knew no bounds seeing Chhele in way we were used to seeing him. And our relief 
was intense since the vanishing main removed the threat of tumour. 

Life was back to normal. The shadow of horror was removed from our lives! 


THE GLOOM 
Life begins to ooze out through the crack in his forehead 
The Durga Puja was right round the corner, and Chhele was finally free of his back 
pain. We busied ourselves with the Puja shopping. For my grandmother, my parents 
myself the joviality was doubled, first with Chhele’s recovery, and then with the 
approaching Puja. 


The elation that we had had on his recovery was short lived. It did not even 
continue till the Puja. An incident occurred about a week before the Puja that robbed us 
of our euphoria. 


In the wee hours of the morning of September 21, 2009, Chhele bumped and broke 
his forehead in the doorframe, while on his way to the toilet. Both my father and 
grandmother being early risers, were already up and about. They heard a loud thump, 
and went to check out the cause of the sound. That was when they discovered Chhele 
stumbling into the hallway with his hand pressed to his forehead. My mother woke up 
hearing the commission, and shook me awake. Exiting the room I saw Chhele lying on 
the ground with blood trickling down his forehead. My mother was fanning him, 
while father had just begun the process of wiping the cut with disinfectant. My 
grandmother was sitting dumb-founded in a chair. And Chhele was lying there 
quietly. When he saw me hovering over his lips moved in the pale imitation of a smile 
and he whispered, “Eto taratari uthe porli keno? Ja, giye shuye por.” [Why did you 
wake up so early? Go to bed.] I smiled in return and went downstairs to fetch fresh ice. 
By the time I succeeded in dislodging the ice-tray from the refrigerator, the bleeding 
had already stopped and my mother had warmed some milk which she was on the 
process of feeding Chhele. When he saw me with the ice cubes, Chhele said, “Boroph 
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anli? Tor hath to abar phhoole jabe.” [Why did you bring the ice? Your hands will 
swell up.] {He was referring to my allergy towards cold objects.] I replied, “Tui 
chupchap lakshmi chheler moton shuye thak to, toke ekhon oto bhabte hobe na.” [You 
don’t have to bother about anything now, just be a good boy and lie still.] 


After the bleeding had stopped, and the cut was cleansed with disinfectant, my fat 
her called our house physician, and briefed him about the situation, after waking him 
up for the morning. The doctor said that he would arrive as soon as he freshened up. 
. Meanwhile, after he was a bit better, Chhele went downstairs, ignoring our protests. 
Intimidations, threats, nagging, blocking the stairs, nothing could stop him from going 
downstairs. Finally my father, well aware of his father’s stubbornness and 
understanding what would happen if he latter stayed on his foot for some time in his 
condition, asked me to clear the stairs, and then helped Chhele down them. Once 
downstairs, he went straight for the bed, where he laid down, thankfully without 
further fret and fume. 


The doctor came about 6:45 and stitched the wound. Thankfully the gash wasn’t 
deep, but required 4 stitches, nonetheless. He asked us to take Chhele to his chamber 
on the 23%, when he would dress the wound. 


Chhele practically continued as he had before, with the exception that this time he 
did not rush about. His movements were confined within the confines of the house. 


The durga puja 
The Puja arrived. On Panchami I took Chhele to the doctor’s chamber for the last 
dressing before the Puja. The doctor asked me to take off the bandage after a couple of 
days; when his assistant would arrive at our hose to clean the gash, and stick it with 
stick-on plaster. 

The last day of the Puja came and went. Who knew that it was to be a last Durga 
Puja in that sense only? That it would be the last ever Puja that Chhele would attend; 
that it would be the last Puja that all the five of us would ever attend? 


The post puja days 

The days of the Puja glided away. The drying up of the stitches on his forehead 
required it’s not coming in contact with water. That meant Chhele could not wash his 
head in the humid weather of September for seven days. This heated up his body to 
such an extent that in the beginning of October he caught a severe cold, one that 
refused to go away even with oral medication and even intra-muscular injections. One 
of the ramifications of this cold was the breathing trouble that Chhele had had on 
Dashami. The doctor was worried that at 81 years of age, with a life-long history of 
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smoking, the cold had every possibility of turning into pneumonia. He started 
pushing steroids through intravenous channels in the middle of October. 
It was another week-and-a-half before his congestion cured. 


The.cold left, but in its wake the back-ache returned with a vengeance. Even a slight 
movement booted the pain. Chhele had trouble turning his head, even speaking was 
an effort. He could hardly sit up, so intense was the pain. The breathing trouble 
increased. No pain medication worked. Both massage and physiotherapy failed to 
work their wonders; leaving Chhele writhing in pain for most of the time. Nothing 
seemed to work. Not only did the pain not go away, its intensity did not lessen. We 
ached seeing Chhele in such a condition. It was a horror seeing him go back to the 
condition that he was in the month of August. The quiet man became quieter. 


I personally felt vindictive towards the agony he was in. Why, in the name of God, 
did it have to be my Chhele who had to suffer so much? Did he not suffer enough in 
the month of August? Was there really a Supreme Power? If yes, then why was It not 
working? Where was the miracle that It supposedly bestowed on Its wards? Was it 
experimenting with how much it could make people suffer? Was It playing with the 
strings that It had so that people became even more conscious about the havoc that it 
can wreck if it wishes? And why did that Power have to choose my Chhele as the only 
guinea pig? 

The orthopaedic surgeon who had relieved Chhele of his pain in August was 
contacted again. According to him, since he had pushed a very strong pain-killer into 
Chhele’s back just a couple of months before, he said that he would resort to pain- 
killers, only if nothing else worked, as it was dangerous for any system to absorb a 
pain-killer at such a little interval of time, much less an 82 year old system. Except that 
nothing else worked; nothing could reduce the pain; not physiotherapy, not massage, 
not dry-hot compress, not ultra-sound waves; nothing; nothing could give Chhele any 
relief; nothing seemed to give him any breathing space. This time the pain seemed to 
wring the life out of him. So the doctor, finally, was forced to prescribe pain- 
medication, but this time orally. He was relieved of the pain for some five hours after 
the taking of a pain-killer. Then the pain would be back. At least he did not have to 
suffer for 24-hours a day. And even when the pain would return, its intensity was not 
as great as it had been previously. 


The flickering candle flame 

Thus dragged along our days. Kali Puja arrived. I had announced since before Durga 
Puja that, that year I was going to decorate the entire outside of the house with candles. 
Usually my Chhele was the one who used to bring me the candles on these days. But 
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that year he was by no means able to do so. Actually all of us — my parents, 
grandmother and even myself, had forgotten about my plans of lighting up the entire 
house. Chhele’s health was our primary and only concern those days. A couple of days 
before the Kali Puja, Chhele asked my father to bring four packets of candles. I was not 
there when Chhele had asked my father. My mother came and told me of this fact. 
Hearing this I was unable to control my emotions. The man was sick, he could move 
about only when he was under the influence of pain-killers. As soon as the effects of 
the pain-killers wore off, he would return to the clutches of the merciless pain. He 
could hardly move his right hand, and so could not eat on his own, and therefore had 
to be fed. Even sitting at the dining table for more than a quarter of an hour was a real 
effort. And this man, even when his physique betrayed by failing him, remembered 
that his granddaughter had wanted to decorate the ancestral house of nearly 175 years 
for the last time before it was demolished by the construction company. I do not know 
who could, but I definitely could not control my tears evidencing the love that Chhele 
basked upon his loved ones and loved things. 


On the day of the Kali Puja I decorated the house with the candles which my father 
had bought. I placed them on the railings of the terrace, and the verandas of both the 
ground and second floors. When the decorations were completed, Chhele, even with 
his week physique went out to the garden to look at it. Since we were looking up, all of 
us had to crane our necks. In spite of it being very painful for him to look up, he did so; 
and praised me for my endeavour. 


The last bhaiphonta 

The day after the Kali Puja was the Bhaiphonta - the brothers’ day, when the sisters 
pray for the long life of their brothers, by putting a drop of Sandal-wood paste, for 
three consecutive times, on the foreheads of the brothers. Since I was 5 years of age, I 
had been putting the drops on Chhele’s forehead. That year Chhele had problem 
sitting on the ground. I told him that taking the Bhaiphonta sitting in a chair was very 
much acceptable. But he finally managed to sit on the ground, ignoring all my protests. 


But how could I have guessed that it would be the last Bhaiphonta of our lives? 
That the every year the day would come and go, and mean nothing to me, except 
hollowness? That my Chhele would cease to live in this world in a little over a couple 
of months? 


Melancholy rears its ugly head 

Since the morning of Friday, October 20, 2009, an involuntary movement began in 
Chhele’s legs. At around 9 when my father was leaving for his office, Chhele was 
sitting in his customary chair in front of the window. I noticed that he was jerking his 
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legs around. I asked him whether the mosquitoes were biting him? Answering in 

negative, he said, “Pa duto kemon jeno chhotphot korchhe” (my legs are feeling 
somewhat restless.) I asked him to lie down, and when he tried getting up, I saw that 
he was having trouble standing on his own. It shocked me speechless that a man who 
had been stout and climbed down the stairs only some two and a half hours ago 
needed support to move some 6 paces to the bed. Anyway, I massaged his legs when 
once he had settled in the bed. After about five minutes the restlessness was gone. But 
it came back in the afternoon, after lunch. I was upstairs, studying. Suddenly I heard 
my grandmother calling me. I went downstairs and found that Chhele’s legs were 
jerking about once again. This time the movements were accompanied by an increase 
in his back-ache. I started massaging his legs, and again the movements stopped in a 
about five minutes. We called the orthopaedic surgeon once again and he told us to 
report at once if the movements started again. But thankfully it did not happen again 
that day. l : 


Around 9 pm Saturday evening the movements started again, and this time the legs 
were springing up about half a foot from the bed vertically. And the accompanying 
pain was so sharp the man who endured pain and sickness singing aloud, was crying 
out sharply every time his legs jumped up from the bed. Even massage did not help 
this time. Seeing Chhele like that, and not being able to help him anyway was a 
terrifying experience. This time the movements and the pain stayed for nearly 15 
minutes, and that quarter of the hour seemed like never-ending. We called the doctor, 
and were asked to give Chhele a pain-killer, and my father had to meet the doctor the 
next day, i.e. Sunday afternoon. That night Chhele literally crawled up the stairs to 
bed, with my father supporting him from behind. 


Sunday was worse. The movements occurred 5 times that day, each time staying 
longer than the previous one. The longest duration of its stay was for 40 agonizing 
minutes. And the legs jumped up about a foot from the bed. He couldn’t stand, and 
even when the legs stayed still, he had trouble sitting up. A terrible pain was there, but 
Chhele could not point its location. This pain made him moan out loud. Hearing him 
moan with pain when the legs were jerking about, the silence that followed when the 
legs stilled was eerie. And he lost sensation in his legs when the legs moved about. He 
was so tired after the legs stopped moving that he could hardly speak, even to me. It 
was so tormenting seeing him in this condition that my grandmother prayed out loud 
that God take him and relieve him of the horrible agony. 


The doctor visited that afternoon, scheduled Chhele for a MRI, and arranged for 
him to be shifted to a hospital the next day. He suspected malignancy. When he 
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admitted his suspicion, I felt like I was in a nightmare, and once I woke up my 
Chhele would be fine; but I was having trouble waking up. The doctor had to be 
wrong. _ 


Sunday night Chhele stayed downstairs for the night, as his legs refused to support 
him. During the night the movements had occurred twice. 


The next day, Monday, October 23, he was taken away for the MRI right after I left 
for the University. I visited him late in the afternoon at the hospital, where my parents 
were undergoing the process of getting him admitted. He had been injected with some 
sort of pain-killer, which had kept the movements at bay. But he had nearly lost the 
sensation of his legs. He was in a good mood, or as good a mood as a person can be in 
losing the feeling of his legs. He chatted with me about the day, and his life’s first MRI 
experience. He was moved to a bed, and soon it was time for us to leave. But as we 
~ were taking our leave, the dreadful movements started again, and he was injected with 
a pain-killer. 


The next morning we accompanied him for the bone-scan tearing through the 
streets of morning Kolkata amidst the wail of the ambulance. I couldn't stay for the 
duration of the test as I had to attend the University. That evening both my 
grandmothers (my maternal grandmother had been staying with us since Chhele’s 
cold) visited the hospital. We were yet to get hold of the reports, so no treatment could 
be started. The jerky movements of the legs were farther apart, but Chhele could not 
feel his legs. 


The next day, Wednesday, evening we got the dreaded reports. The doctor’s 
suspicion had been correct. It was cancer that had affected 7 of his bones. When my 
father told us of the reports I couldn't believe him. I took the reports from him and 
looked at those. There was a sinking feeling in my stomach, the earth moved out from 
below my feet. I was surrounded by a strange blackness, with Chhele’s face slowly 
dimming and getting lost in that blackness. The night passed in a haze, as did the next 
couple of months. I do not remember clearly what happened during those two months. 
All I remember is telling myself that I had to be strong, if I weakened out, Chhele could 
get a drift of the true form of his illness, and that would make him lose the mental 
strength. If I buckled from the pressure what would my grandmother or father do? 


On October 26, he was shifted to another, better equipped hospital. That day again 
the pain was terrible, though Chhele could not understand the part where the pain was 
in, it seemed that his entire body was in agony. But this second hospital managed the 
pain very well, and within an hour the pain was gone. 
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Thus started the losing battle with cancer. According to the oncologist, Chhele’s 
had a couple of months to a year left in his lifespan. A biopsy was done, which 
pinpointed the origin of the tumour in his right lung. This procedure was explained to 
Chhele as another injection, like the one in August, which had killed the pain. 


The chemotherapy was started. The first round went well, but with the second one 
Chhele stopped eating. He had to be fed with the Riel’s tube. When I first saw him with 
the tube I was shocked. That morning I had gone alone, since my parents were busy 
with the shifting of residences that we were going through then. He saw me and 
started crying, pleading me to take him home with me. He said, “Dekh na Sona Ma, 
amay kemon kore diyechhe. Amar lagchhe, bolchhi oder, kintu ora shunchhe na. Tui 
amay bari niya chol na, tor kachhe.” I couldn't hold back tears any longer. I had 
promised myself that I wouldn’t cry in front of him to prove what we had told him, 
that he had a very bad case of vertebral displacement, which had confined him to bed. 
But then seeing my Chhele crying, which I had never seen in my life was a shock. I 
spoke with the doctor. He said that if he started eating with his mouth, they would 
take the tube out. I told Chhele so, and he promised me that he would eat with his 
moth. I did not visit that evening, I had to attend my Spanish class, but when I visited 
the next morning they had taken the tube out. 


Once, when I had visited him at the hospital in the morning, that morning too, I 
was alone, he called me to his bed-side and whispered, “Janish, kaal shondhe bela tora 
chole jabar por ki hoyechhe? Ulto diker bed-er lokta lukie cigarette niye eshechhe bari 
theke, aar visiting-hour shesh hoye jabar por seta khachchhilo! Ki cigarette ke jane? Ki 
bichchhiri gondho!” [“You know, after you'll had left last night, the man in the bed 
opposite to mine smoked. He had managed to smuggle cigarettes with him into the 
hospital and smoked, after the visiting hours were over. What a terrible odour the 
cigarettes had! God knows what brands they were!”] 


What an irony! The man who was suffering from cancer was complaining of the 
odour of cigarette smoke! I was angry, hearing him complain of this of all things. How 
dare he complain! When he had done everything in his power to provide the 
environment needed for his oncogene to work by smoking millions of cigarettes in his 
life. When we and the doctors had literally begged him not to smoke; when my mother 
had requested him to quit, what did he do? He found every excuse to leave the house 
so that he could smoke. What right did this man have to complain about others 
smoking, when he himself had actually welcomed the terrible agony he had had? I had 
to contain myself from snapping at him to stop complaining. 
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: November 9 is my birthday. The best gift that I had ever received in my 

birthday was that year, when I turned 22. True, it was the worst birthday I ever had, 
with my dearest grandfather suffering from cancer, but the best gift was that that day 
my Chhele came home from the hospital. We were so happy. He was so cheerful. He 
told us about his days at the hospital. 


But as the days passed, he became so withdrawn from life; he nearly slept the entire 
day; he lost appetite; his blood sugar fluctuated drastically. And we decided not to take 
him in for any other rounds of chemotherapy. 


One day Chhele woke up at the crack of dawn before anybody else. (Actually he 
behaved more like a child, sleeping heavily during the day, and lightly at night.) That 
day he woke up to find everybody asleep, and pushed open the window beside his 
bed. He then called my grandmother, “Ki go? Uthe poro? Dekho shokal hoye gechhe, 
shobai uthe porechhe.” {“Wake up! Its already the morning, everybody else is awake.”] 
Later that day when my grandmother narrated this story, I was clutching my stomach 
and howling with laughter. 


When the barber came to shave him thrice a week, he would throw a tantrum, 
saying that he did not want to shave, and then he used so say that he would shave 
himself; ultimately he would concede defeat and the barber would shave him. This 
used to happen every time the barber came. Chhele probably thought that each time he 
would be better than the last time, and that this time he would be able to perform the 
petty job of shaving himself. Each time he failed he used to sink into the depression 
that was slowly engulfing him. He had been very active his entire life, and in the space 
of a few weeks he was not only immobile, but he was entirely dependent on others for 
every little thing. It was heart wrenching seeing sink little-by-little into the quick-sand 
of doom, and not being able to help! f 


Thus dragged along our days. Once he asked my father to bring for him a large, soft 
notun gurer shondesh — a delicacy of the winter months. My father consulted with the 
doctor, who increased the dose of insulin for that day and the next, when Chhele had 
the sweet. Once he asked me to bring for him chanachur from a well known shop on 
the way to University. 


On December 12, a renouned homeopath came to check on Chhele. My 
grandmother believed in that form of medicine, and coaxed my father into bringing 
him in. This doctor was able to do stabilise Chhele’s blood-sugar, which had till then 
varied sporadically throughout the day. 
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Who was this man, who could not turn over by himself? Was really my Chhele? 
Then why wasn’t he singing? Why wasn’t he reading newspapers? Why wasn’t he 
watching TV.? Why wasn’t he talking to me like we were the best of friends? Where 
was my Chhele? His frail old man resembled him, but was not the man I knew. His 
speech was slurred and difficult to grasp. 


He slowly became my grandfather from my Chhele. 


I prayed to God for a miracle that would cure Chhele of the dreadful condition. At the 
same time I began wondering that if no miracles worked, whether death would be the 
only solution, where Chhele could be relieved of such agony. I was ashamed that I was 
even considering death in relation to my Chhele. I ordered myself to stop. But the 
thoughts played uninvited and unwanted in the back of my mind. 


CROSSING THE BAR 


On December 24 around 10 am my grandmother started waking my grandfather up for 
his food and medicines. He woke up, but kept going back to sleep. I was getting ready 
for the University, my mother called me. I found my grandfather trying to move his 
hand in a pale imitation of fanning himself. My mother started fanning him. He was 
trying to find me, I was standing in front of him and he couldn’t find me. His speech 
was hard to decipher. His tongue had rolled back. His breathing was laboured, and 
noisy. I started blowing into his mouth to help him breathe and massaged his chest. At 
around 10:45 he uttered clearly “Ma, Ma, Ma”. Those were his last words. He literally 
breathed his last at 10:55 on Thursday, December 24 2009, just 13 days short of hi 82™4 
birthday. 

He died. Nearly two years have passed since his demise. He has not been with us 
for nearly a couple of years. In spite of the heart-break we suffered on his death, life 
has gone on. The pain of losing him has reduced through time. And he was relieved of 
his suffering by leaving this world. Even we were spared from seeing him turn further 
into the frail body of a stranger. Our and his relief came in exchange of the curtains 
that fell over his life. me) 


So his quietus alleviated us of our dolour. : O RRT 


Or did it? z | 
He DIED. No longer can I see him, speak to him, touch him, seek his advice!-'-0 3921 


So what was his death? A bane or a boon? mae ae 
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Abstract . 


Hair being a taxonomic characteristic of mammals and displays various 
taxon specific differences. Tricho-taxonomic studies of different 
mammalian species have been carried but scanty information is available 
on Primates. Histomorphological analysis of the present study on Papio 
hamadryus demonstrated discontinuous and devoid of absent 
medullation without any sexual dimorphism. Quantitative traits with 
regard to shaft and medulla diameter revealed significant (p <0.05) sexual 
dimorphism. Cuticular scale margin has been found to be of flattened 


type. 


INTRODUCTION 

he hair fiber is made of specialized keratinocytes, known as trichocytes that 

l primarily express hair keratins which are cemented by a multitude of keratin- 
associated proteins (KAPs). The hair keratins form the intermediate filament 
cytoskeleton of the trichocytes, which are linked to abundant cell-cell adhesion 
junctions, called desmosomes. Desmoglein 4 (DSG4) is the major desmosomal cadherin 
expressed in the hair shaft cortex where the hair keratins are highly expressed. In the 
mammalian hair follicle (HF), the hair shaft is produced during the anagen or growth 
phase of the hair cycle which continues in repeated cycles throughout life (Hardy 
1992.) The hair shaft or hair fiber is the only part of the HF that protrudes above the 
skin surface and plays various physiological roles including protection of the skin and 
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thermal insulation. The hair shaft consists of three concentric layers with a cuticle 

on the outside, a cortex, and a medulla on the inside. The cortex makes up the bulk of 
the hair shaft, with the size and shape of the medulla varying greatly depending on 
hair type and ethnic background (Jave-Suarez et al. 2002:.). The hair shaft is surrounded 
by the inner root sheath (IRS) whose innermost layer is in direct contact with hair shaft 
cuticle cells, and is called the IRS cuticle. The IRS plays a pivotal and supportive role 
during hair shaft growth (Rogers 2004). The outermost layers of the HF consist of the 
companion layer and the outer root sheath (ORS) which is produced during the 
downgrowth of the HF (Fuchs et al. 2001:). Therefore, hair as a taxonomic 
characteristics of primates, could displays various taxon specific traits. Clement et al. 
(1981) revealed anatomical characteristics of the hair medulla and established a general 
hair identification scheme in accordance with the mammalian taxonomy. The hair 
medulla also varies with animal species so that it is regarded as a useful characteristic 
in hair identification (Brunner and Coman 1974) including primates (Inagaki and 
Ymashita 1994: Tapadar et al 2010). The medulla structure thus is considered useful in 
determining proximity among congeneric or intergeneric animals due to architectonic 
and diagnostic significance of hair medulla and cortex (Chernova 2003) proposed a 
consistent terminology along with significance of structural patterns of cortex and 
medulla for taxon identification. Works related to mammalian hairs is reported from 
India (Chakraborty 2005) but least emphasis was given to the species belonging to the 
order Primates (De 1993). Primate studies in India mainly concentrated around food 
habits territoriality sexual behavior, social organization etc (Rilling ef al 2001). Apart 
from that genetic variation and chromosomal homology study has also be undertaken 
among Cercopithecidae monkeys (Seth et al 1983). The quantitative and 
histomorphological aspects of hair would be important for classifying congeneric and 
intergeneric primates (Inagaki and Ymashita 1994). Although histomorphological and 
quantitative aspect of hair seems to be a very important parameter for taxonomic and 
evolutionary study but limited number of investigations have been done so far. 
However, from Indian context histomorphological study on Cercopithecus monkey 
(Presbytis and Macaca) has been reported (Roy Tapader et al 2010) based on hair 
medulla structure but histomorphological and quantitative study on hair of genus 
Papio (Cercopithecinae sub family) is yet to be taken into consideration. The present 
paper is an attempt to understand the histomorphological and quantitative 
characteristic of Cercopithecidae (Papio hamadryus) monkey. 
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MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The present study comprised of 50 hair strands (25 shaded hair strands each from male 
and female). Each hair stands were washed using standard technique (Sen and Das 
Chaudhuri, 2001) by dipping in Carbon tetrachloride (CCl) for 24 hours and 
subsequently dried at room temperature for the examination of the histomorphological 
characters. For microscopical study of histomorphological variables ie. hair 
medullation each washed hair strand was mounted on microscopic glass slides with 40 
x ocular microscope (Binoculour: Letiz, WETZLAR, Germany) with 0.65 objective 
resolutions. For convenience of the study instead of threefold classification of medulla 
(Banerjee 1965), i.e, Absent, Continuous and Discontinuous of the incidence of 
medulla, a twofold classification (medulla present or absent) was taken into 
consideration (Das Chaudhuri 1976).On the other hand for quantitative variables (shaft 
diameter and medulla diameter) the above mentioned resolution was used and 
measurements were taken in um by micrometer fitted with the microscope. 
Furthermore, the medullary index was calculated following standard formula 
(Medullary index = Medulla diameter / Shaft diameter x 100). Histomorphological and 
quantitative variations for Cuticular scale has been done by casting each hair strands in 
polyvinylchloride and heating following Heyn (1954) with modifications. Cuticular 
scale index has been estimated using standard formula (Cuticular index = Cuticular 
breadth / Shaft diameter x 100). Descriptive statistics for hair quantitative variables 
were computed by mean and standard deviation (SD). Data were analyzed using SPSS 
(Version 10) and cutoff point was set as p <0.05. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Tricho-taxonomic study on Papio hair histomorphological analysis revealed majority 
being discontinuous medullation for both the sexes and subsequently no sexual 
dimorphism was found as well. The basic structures of the medullation were observed 
as thick with presence of areal vesicles alternating with each other like ladder (Fig 1) 
and revealed more or less compactness in medullary structure. However, shaft 
diameter and medulla diameter for male Papio (Fig 2) demonstrated significantly 
higher mean values (p< 0.05) than their female counterparts (Fig 3). 


The proximal and distal cuticular scale demonstrated flattened type (Fig 4) with 
higher cuticular length and breadth among the male (Fig 4) Papio compared to the 
females (Fig 5). Nevertheless the cuticular scale index demonstrated significantly 
(p<0.05) higher value in the females since the female Papio hamadryas demonstrated 
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significantly (p<0.05) lesser shaft diameter and almost similar cuticular breadth in 
comparison to the male Papio hamadryas. 


Indian sub continent next to Africa is the largest resource of primate species and 
offers a unique variety of primates (Roy Tapader et al, 2010). The distribution of the sub 
family Cercopithecinae includes Genus Papio and Macaca (Delson 1975) and the 
distribution of these two genera are also in Africa as well. Furthermore, Macaca and 
Papio demonstrated the chromosomal homology in terms of chromosome numbers 
(2n=42) (Napier and Napier, 1976). But there are discrepancies concerning certain 
morphological characteristic between Papio and Macaca such as long faces, deep 
maxillary and mandibular fossa (Disotell et al, 1992) among the Papio in contrast to 
Macaca. Apart from morphological characteristic, comparison of hair 
histomorphological study in terms of medullary areal spaces between the two small 
units Papio demonstrated small areal space compared to the Macaca (Roy Tapader et 
al, 2010). The hair structures of these Cercopithecenae groups suggest similar direction 
in medulla like ladder structure but with genus variation. The present study 
corroborates with the earlier study with regard to discontinuous medullary structure 
(Inagaki and Ymashita, 1994) from Japan. In addition to that the quantitative characters 
such as shaft and medullary diameter of Papio hamadryas have been compared with 
Macaca (Chanda, 2009). The shaft diameter of Papio for both sexes demonstrated 
significantly (p<0.05) higher mean values in comparison to Macaca. Similarly the 
medullary diameter was found to be significantly (p<0.05) higher among the Papio 
male and female compare to those of Macaca. Contrary to that, cuticular scale index of 
Macaca revealed higher mean value among the both sexes in comparison to Papio. 
Since the shaft diameter demonstrated significantly (p<0.05) lesser value therefore the 
cuticular breadth of Macaca was found to be higher than Papio. However, the other 
subfamily of Cercopithecidae the Colobinae (Saha Sarkar et al, 2011) demonstrated 
significantly (p <0.05) lesser medullary index compared to Papio and Macaca as well. 
Furthermore, the cuticular scale margin Papio (sub family Cercopithecinae) indicated 
flattened type in contrast to the sub family Colobinae having crenate and smooth type 
(Saha Sarkar et al, 2011). 


In view of the above mention findings it would be apparent that the 
histomorphological and quantitative character of hair could be considered as useful 
criteria in classifying of intergeneric and congeneric primates particularly to access the 
evolutionary biology and true status or misclassified species of primates (Anderson, 
2001). The comparative morphology of hair, therefore, seems to be useful in taxonomic 
studies. Further works in other primate groups are necessary. 
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Table 1. Quantitative variables of shaft and medulla of hair strands of Papio hamadryas according to 


Shaft Diameter (um) Medulla diameter (um) Medullary Index 
Range Mean + SD Range Mean + SD Range 
Male 15.01 -37.66 25.6845.79* 2.46 -10.33 6.24 +0.43* 
Female 11.40-25.42 18.04 +3.56 1.61 - 6.81 3.31 + 1.13 


Mean + SD 
10.22- 36.15 24.21 + 6.55* 


10.91 - 31.79 17.91 + 5.08 
sex 


*p < 0.05 
Cuticular length (um) Cuticular breadth (um) Cuticular Index 
Range Mean + SD Range Mean + SD Range Mean + SD 
Male 4.6-10.8 6.6241.63 2.2 - 4.4 2.98+0.59 6.37 -20.11 12.22 + 3.61 
Female 3.4 - 8.6 5.81 + 1.40 2.2 — 4.1 2.86 +0.45 11.02- 23.07 16.39 + 3.73 


Table 2. Quantitative vanables of cuticular scales of hair strands of Papio hamadryas according to sex 





Figure 2 
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FORESTS - THE LIFELINE OF THE POOR IN 
JHARKHAND: A STUDY AMONG THE HO 





Sovan Chakraborty’, and Dr. Abhijit Ghosal? 

Abstract: 
The tribals, particularly forest dwellers, depend on forest for their existence. 
Though a vast majority of tribals are agriculturist, the most important aspect of 
tribal economy is that they do not depend on cultivation exclusively. Most of 
them depend on other sources as well, and forest is one of the most important 
sources of their economy. They collect food from the forest, use the timber to 
construct their houses, making different types of implements, collect fuel wood 
for cooking and different other objects from the forests required by them for a 
variety of purposes. Present study deals with the Ho people of Jharkhand state in 
India and tries to point out the role of forest in Ho’s life. It is important to identify 
how economy, food and fuel are dependent in forest. Deforestation is another 
factor for forest loss. It identifies the effects of the commercial afforestation and 
cause of deforestation. 


Key Words: Forest, Ho, Clan, Non Timber Forest Products (NTFP), Minor Forest Products 
(MFP) 


INTRODUCTION 


have been living in the forest ecology, and that has shaped their life and 
determined the kind of society they presently have. The socio-economic life of 
the tribals is so intimately inter-related, inter-mingled with the forest that by now 
tribals and forests have become inseparable words. Forests being a permanent abode 
for the tribals, they think of it as their ancestral home and there exists an emotional 
attachment between the tribal and the forest landscape. Most of the tribal communities 


Per and tribals are culturally and traditionally linked to each other. Tribals 
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in our country have been living in forest areas for long time. Their dependence on 
nature was total in ancient times.when they were supposed to be “Lord of forest.” The 
total forest cover of the country as per State of Forest Report 2003 is 678,333 km?, which 
constitutes 20.64 percent of the geographic area of the country. Of this, 51,285 km? 
(1.56%) is very dense forest, 339,279 km? (10.32%) is moderately dense forest and 
287,769 km? (8.76%) is open forest cover. The mangrove afea in the country is 4461 km? 
(0.14%) of the country’s geographic area. The non-forest cover excludes scrub and is 
estimated to cover an area of 2,568,661 (78.13%) km? (Forest Survey of India (FSI) 2003). 
The population of tribe in this country is 8.20% of India’s total population. Nearly six 
- hundred and thirty five tribes are located in different parts of India and the tribal 
occupy fifteen percent of the land mass of this country (Census 2001). Most of the tribal 
communities in our country have been living in forest areas for long time and 
developed cultures of their own. Socio-cultural life of tribals is intimately connected 
with forest ecology and as a whole it is an inseparable part of the tribal life. Roy 
Burman (1982) stated that “directly or indirectly in the tribal mind forest symbolises life in its 
manifold manifestation i.e. home, worship, food, employment, income etc., tribals can rather be 
regarded as children of the forest.” In the report of Roy Burman Committee on Forest and 
Tribals (1982) it has been noted that “Jt has been possible for the tribal community to subsist 
for generation with a reasonable standard of health because forest provided them food, medicinal 
herbs and plants which have been using for treatment of diseases and maintaining of health are 
today the source of modern medicine”. Khera (1994) discussed how ecology influenced the 
habitation, diet, condition of work and cultural parameter of work. Reddy (2004) 
focused on the ethno-ecological and human context of deforestation and its implication 
on women’s health. Gadgil and Vartak (1981) showed the importance of the Sacred 
Grove in tribal life as well as the social and the ecological significances. Fernandes 
(1992) have pointed at the historical evolution of the Forest Policy and its impact on the 
tribals. The principal objectives of the National Forest Policies are to ensure 
environmental stability and to maintain ecological balance. Mohapatra and Mohapatra 
(1997) critically analysed different forest policies which ensure environmental’ 
instability and ecological imbalance. The credit of bringing the fuel wood crisis to 
world attention goes to Eckhlom (1976), who has done an extensive research in 
developing countries including India. Infact the fuel wood crisis directly affects the 
poorer sections of the rural population in the 3% world and possibly, due to this reason, 
it has not attracted so much attention. In a study, it has been noted that about 95% of 
the fuel in the countryside comprises of firewood, cow-dung and agricultural waste 
(Pant 1978). It has been reported in various studies that the tribals who are living in 
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remote areas have a better health status and more balanced food than those living in 
less remote and depleted forest areas (Chaudhuri 1986). 


AREA, POPULATION, METHODS AND MATERIALS 


The Ho is one of the major tribes of Jharkhand and Orissa. The Kolhan area of 
Jharkhand is the original place of their inhabitant. In due course of time they spread 
towards its neighboring areas of Jharkhand, Orissa and West Bengal and even a few to 
Assam. Jharkhand, a forest and mineral rich state has an area of 79714 km? which 
constitutes 2.42% of the geographical area of the India. The recorded forest area of the 
state is 23605 km? which is 29.61% of the geographical area of the state, Reserved forest 
constitutes 18.58%, protected forest 81.28% and unclassed forest 0.14% of the total 
forest area. As per census 2001, the rural population of the state constituted 77.80%; 
majority of them lived in forested region. The scheduled tribe constituted 22.50% of the 
total population. The present studied area falls under the Kolhan forest division in the 
West Singhbhum district of Jharkhand. The geographical area of the West Singhbhum 
district is 9907 km? out of which 38.71% belong to forest (Forest Survey of India Report 
2009). 


The present work was carried out among the Ho tribe of Chhota Bankau village of 
Khuntpani block of West Singhbhum district. The Ho tribe is one of the major 
Scheduled Tribe of Jharkhand State having a population of 10.5% of the total 
population (Census 2001). The Ho populated areas were known as Kolhan area and 
they are known as Kolarian tribe. Ho is the dialect of this tribe belonging to the Austro- 
Asiatic language (Prasad 1961: 1). In the Ho language the word ‘Ho’ means a ‘man’ and 
accordingly any human being can be designated as Ho (Majumdar 1950). They have a 
strong belief in religion, spirit and supernatural powers. They follow the ‘Sarna’ 
religion. They worship different gods and goddesses residing in nearby jungle and 
hills. They are being a part of an elaborate political system, have a strong traditional 
base with corresponding political offices to maintain social control. Their traditional 
village panchayat and Pir (consists of 15-20 villages) still exist in the studied areas. 
Hence, the smallest political unit of the Ho is village panchayat, consisting of village 
headman called Munda, village messenger called Dakua, and some village elders. Each 
Pir under a territorial chief is known as Manki. The Manki is responsible to settle all 
types of inter-village disputes. Their religious ceremonies, village’s festivals and sacred 
performance are conducted by a traditional village priest called Deuri. The Ho both 
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buries and cremates their dead. Each clan has their separate burial place located close 
to their house. 


The main objectives of this study are to observe the role of forest among the Ho’s 
life including economy, food, fuel and social cultural system. Secondly, to study the 
forest, forest development and identify the problems due to deforestation and 
commercial afforestation. The information on socio- demographic profile and case 
studies were collected from all households. The research methods adopted for this 
work are observation, interview and case study method and structured schedule with 
. open and closed ended questions as well as group discussion are taken on various 
aspects. 


BASIC AMENITIES OF THE STUDIED VILLAGE AND THE PEOPLE 


Chhota Bankau village was come under the Forest Department after independence and 
from then it was categorised as a forest village. Chhota Bankau is 26 kms from the 
district town Chaibasa and approximately 50 kms from the Khuntpani block. This 
village was surrounded by very dense, thick forest with different hills and hillocks in 
east (kimsiburu) and west (pundiburu) side of the village (Buru means hills: according to 
Ho dialect). The village is connected by moorum road with all season metal roads. 
Settlement pattern of the village is scattered type. There are 57 families in the village. It 
is a forest village with 265 individuals. The people of this village are practice 
agriculture as well as they depend on forest products to run their livelihood smoothly. 


In the present study, it was found that for drinking, washing and bathing purpose 
majority of the population depended on local spring which comes from the hills to 
river and very few numbers of people bring drinking water from river. There was no 
tube well and well in nearby locality. Table No 1 depicts that total 88% families 
depends on local spring water, 12% depends on river water. For washing purpose all 
families depends on river water. Some of the Ho people have opinion that the river 
water gives foul smell so it is better to drink water from local spring. As a result they 
are suffering from many diseases like dysentery, jaundice etc. They were aware that 
local spring and river water is not clean that’s why they purify the water for drinking 
(Table No 1). For purification they used cloths (65.00%) and others thing like bleaching 
powder (15.02%) but more than 19.98% families were not involved purifying the water. 
House types (Table No 1) is one of the major factor which focuses on the socio- 
economic condition of a population. The habitation pattern is scattered. All of the 
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houses were kaccha built of mud (100 %) and the roofs were thatched with straw or 
somewhere it was covered with asbestos. Some of the houses have walls made up 
bamboo covered with plastic sheets and the roofs were thatched with straw. There was 
lack of proper ventilation in these houses so, the rooms are remain dark and cool 
during day time. Very few houses have separate cattle shed. For fuel (Table No 1) they 
were used dry wood and leaves (61.02%), crop residues and cow dung (38.98%). 
Traditionally they were used fuel collected from forest but in present day due to 
restricted forest policies and rules it was very difficult to collect fuel from forest. In 
every Ho houses a cooking place is present but it was noticed that total 27.68% families 
cooking place were inside the house and rests were prepare food in outside of their 
houses. 


Data perspective furnished in Table No 2 revealed that out of 265 individuals 137 
(51.70 %) are males and 128 (48.30 %) are females. From the table it also clear that male 
population is slightly higher than that of female population. The sex ratio was found to 
be 934.31 females per thousand males, which was much lower than the sex ratio (987) 
of the ST population in Jharkhand (Census 2001) and slightly higher than Indian 
national population (933). A comparative view of sex ratio thus reflects a positive and 
encouraging trend in the overall demographic features of the Hos. 


FOREST AND NATURE OF DEPENDENCE 


The Ho of the studied area was depending on forest for their existence. Besides 
agriculture and labour work their main occupation was collection of forest products 
and hunting of small games in nearby forest. The Table No 3 depicts that out of 57 
households, 35 households (61.40%) engaged in forest as a source of economy, 8.77% 
households engaged in agriculture, 12.28% households engaged in labour work, either 
working in constructions of roads and house or working under forest officials for daily 
wage of Rs.76/- for cutting, clearing of forest or timber loading, 5.27% house hold 
engaged in service and 12.28% household engaged in other occupations. 


Table No. 4 depicts the occupational status of the studied population on the basis of 
sex. In forest based occupation total 67.01% males and 81.52% females were engaged 
themselves as their main source of income. Total 10.31% males were engaged in 
agricultural activity, 7.22% engaged in labour work both day and agricultural labour 
work and only 3.09% were engaged in service sector. The percentage of labour work is 
slight higher in case of female than males, 9.78% females were engaged in labour work 
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and mostly in agricultural. Major source of their income was selling of forest based 
products in nearby markets. They have collected different forest products like of Sal 
(Shorea robusta), Mahua (Madhuca india), Kendu (Diospyros exculcta) leaves, Amda 
(Mangifera indica), Katahal (Artocarpus heterophyllus), Karanj (Derris indica), Jamun 
(Syzygium cumini), Paras (Pipa parsiuper), Kher (Acasia katechu), Jojo (Tamarindus 
indica), Kusum (Schleichera oleosa), Bamboo, Pithore (Diospyros exculcta), Bhelwa 
(Aegle marmelos), Awala (Emblica officinalis), Harra (Termnalia chebula), Behara 
(Terminalia bellirica), Neem Datun (Azadirachta indica), Sisam (Dalbergia latifolia), Char 
(Platanus orientalis), Meda (Litsea monopetala) honey, green vegetables, egg of ants, 
mushrooms, roots and tubers, dry wood, wood and medicinal plant as well as hunt 
different games like small animals and birds (Table No 5 ) to consume and sell in the 
market. All the items were sold in the market except green vegetables and dry woods 
which they were consumed. They collected Sal leaves for making plates, which were 
selling in the market. Total 45.61% (Table No 6) families were selling Sal plates in the 
market. The leaves of Kendu used as tobacco, 59.65% families were engaged in selling 
Kendu leaves. Mahua is a very common plant in every tribal society. The Hos were 
collected Mahua flower to prepare country liquor and sell in the market. The medicine 
men of the Ho society were collected medicinal plant from forest for their own 
practices. Many of the medicine men were prepare traditional medicine from those 
valuable medicinal plants and sell it in weekly market of nearby locality. Table No 7 
depicts the monthly income and expenditure of the studied families. Total 26.32% 
families monthly income was up to Rs. 1500/- , 54.39 families income was Rs. 1501/-to 
Rs. 3000 but only 1.75% families monthly income was above Rs. 8000/-. In case of 
expenditure total 22.81% families were fall in the category of up to Rs. 1500/- but no 
families expenditure was above Rs. 8000/-. 


During the study it was found that men, women and children were involved in 
collection of various types of forest produces such as various types of fruits, medicinal 
plants, fuel wood, flowers, Lac, green vegetables, bark and roots. It was noticed that 
gender wise work division was present among them. The general trend of collecting 
Mahua, Pithore, Kendu leaf and fruits, Bhelwa, Kusum, Neem Datun, Karanj, Char, Meda, Sal 
flower, egg of ants, vegetables is done mostly by females. While males generally collect 
herbs, Lac, Honey, Mushroom, cutting wood, Katahal although they also collect the 
above mentioned produces collected by female but in very small in quantity. Male 
individuals have also engaged themselves in hunting of small games. Children were 
involved mainly in the collection of fruits. It was noticed that workload of women was 
found greater in compared to men in terms of quantum of workload in collecting of 
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forest produces by each of them. It is quite visible from the matrix scoring of the 
comparison of workload among male, female and children, women were involved in 
greater extent to ensure the livelihood of the family. 


Their dependence on forest as a source of fuel is very conspicuous. Collection of 
fuel is practically a day’s work which is usually done by the females. Besides being the 
main source of fuel for cooking, the forest is also one of the main earning sources 
where the collected fuel wood is sold in the markets. All families were collected dry 
wood and leaves for fuel (Table No 6). But 61.02% families were depended only on dry 
wood and dry leafs for fuel but 38.98% families (Table No 1) were depended on 
agricultural residues and dried cow dung for fuel. 


Among the various factors that affect the market of the forest produces, the most 
important are role and influence of the middleman/traders and mismatch between the 
demand and availability of the forest produces. Both these factors decide the price of 
‘the forest produces in the market. Apart from this, there are other common factors like 
extortion by police and forest department, geographical confine like overflows of rives, 
information gap of the price and demand of the different types of the produces, 
branding of the name of the particular person i.e. customer generally approach to that 
person who mostly sale a particular type of the produces, government policy such as 
no fixation of the minimum support price and also stop purchasing of the forest 
produces, demand of the produces at the local shop, cash earning are few of them that 
also affect marketing of the forest produces. During the study, it is also found that role 
of the traders affects in both the ways which depends of the numbers of such traders 
involved in same kind of the produces. If there is least number of traders for that 
particular produces then community get less prices due to the monopoly of those 
traders. On contrary with the good numbers of traders for the same kind of produce 
then community get more benefits. 


There are several promotional factors that support forest based livelihood of the 
community. The most important of them are price of the forest produces, processing, 
and availability of the valuable trees which provide fruits, herbs, fuel wood and also 
fulfill consumption need, accessibility of the market, government support and role of 
traders. There are many other factors also contributing forest based livelihood support 
to the community such as check of the illegal felling of forest trees, transportation to 
the community for accessing to the market, facility of the cold storage for the 
preventing from getting spoil of the few of the produces, establishing effective 
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coordination between village forest protection committee and the forest department, 
control of the community over forest produces, strong forest protection committee. 


Forest cover of the Jharkhand no longer has similar trend as it is in the other region 
of the country and is found continuous depletion of the forest density. Except few of 
the forest produces in very limited sites, almost all the important produces are 
declining with different pace. Important trees such as Sal, Kendu, Mahua, Awala, Kusum, 
Bamboo, Jojo, Amda, Katahal, Karanj, Jamun, Paras, Kher, different types of herbs like 
Harra, Behara and others, fruits, flowers, roots are declining is much greater pace. The 
most alarming situation is few of the sites was observed for Kendu, Sal, Mahua, Kusum, 
Jamun where these kind of forest produces have vanished from the forest areas. Few of 
the produces like Sal, Kendu, bamboo, tamarind, paras, Kher use to provide cash earning 
and also for the self consumption. At the same time with the effort of the local 
community there are some encouraging trends where Awala, Chirongi, Lac, Tassar silk 
are still found either without change of its quantity or increasing in numbers. 


The social-cultural life of the Hos is intimately connected with forest ecology. They 
try to maintain this relation by preserving and protecting the flora and fauna around 
them. It is not that they do not take any plant or animal as food. Ironically we can say 
that they are judicious enough in selecting the species for food and other purposes. 
Such people have a strong belief that they have originated either from a particular 
animal, bird or natural object. They form subgroups having common ancestors. These 
people believe that ancestors should be respected and therefore impose taboo. For 
different sub-groups different objects are tabooed and as a result a numbers of natural 
subjects (mostly animate) are saved from extinction. It is a kind of self-regulating 
system that the indigenous people practice by which they survive along with the 
survival of environment. This system is maintained through their beliefs and practices 
called totemism. The objects from which they believe that have originated are regarded 
as totem for the particular clan (subgroup within the community). They feel that killing 
a totem object means genocide of their own. Studied people's relation with the 
environment is also reflected through the festivals they celebrate. The most important 
festival is the worship of Jaher Than (the sacred grove located outside the village). The 
Hos have tried to maintain their proximity to nature even at the level of their social 
structure. Their clan symbols are mostly natural objects like birds, trees, animals, etc., 
thus demonstrating the close association between nature and the clan and its 
individual members. In the studied village total 5 types of clan were found which were 
as follows Lugun, Purty, Melgundi, Deogam and Kotal (Table No 8). Out of which Purty 
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(42.11%) was the most common, means a type of flora and Kotal (8.77) was the least 
number which means moon and grasshopper. The village names chosen by them for 
identifying their settlements show their close relation to nature. Those aspects of their 
surroundings that appealed to them most, e.g., soil and ground conditions, animals, 
reptiles, birds, insects, trees shrubs, etc., have been selected for these names. 


FOREST DEVELOPMENT AND PROBLEMS 


Forest plays a vital role in socio-economic and cultural life of the tribal peoples from 
time immemorial. It was a quite known fact that tribals from the past lives in isolation 
in forest region and have a symbiotic relationship with forest. The forests not only help 
them with food, materials for building houses, fuel for cooking, lighting etc., fodder for 
cattle population but not only these factors full fill the satisfaction of the forest 
dwelling people. It is widely recognised that non-timber forest products (NTFPs) 
provide substantial inputs to the livelihoods of forest dependent population, many of 
whom have limited non-agricultural income earning opportunities (FAO, 1991). They 
have a deep rooted tribal traditions and sentiments throughout their life from birth to 
death. Tribal people still have feeling of being the children of forests. The tribal people 
consider themselves quite secure and safe when they are in the forest regions 
(Chandrashekharan, 1994). 


In general sense ‘development’ may be considered as those changes, which are ` 
required but have minimum disruptive effects on the concerned population. According 
to Mahapatra (1992) the real development should consider the needs, values and 
aspirations of the concerned population. In the perspective of ecology development 
means exploitation of local natural resources by which one can economically be 
benefited at the same time balance of ecosystem may be maintained. In the village 
Chhota Bankau number of afforestation programmes has been taken in for the 
development of forests and as a result new trees have been planted. Forest officials 
give more attention to planted trees having commercial value to earn more revenue. 
The villagers have no idea about what type of developmental programmes has been 
taken by the forest department. In past there was no sign of development seen there in 
village Chhota Bankau. The village was ascribed as forest village in the 1910 and since 
then all the developmental activities were carried out by the forest village. During the 
year 2002 forest department formed Eco Vikas Samiti (EVS) by taking 20 young and 
energetic people from the village in regard to protect and carry out developmental 
programmes within the village. Now they have 121 members which include male and 
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female of both the ages. The main duties of the EVS are to prevent further forest 
decline within the protected area, to report and punish illegal tree falling and to 
formulate detailed management plans for the forests. These plans are supposed to 
address local needs and to promote rapid forest regeneration. The Forest Department 
then provides the committee with the materials and financial help necessary for their 
implementation. In return for the protection and management of the forest, villagers 
are allowed to take fuel wood and minor forest produces for their own issue. In the 
village Chhota Bankau it was found that Forest department gives Rs.10, 000/- in last 5 
years to the EVS. It has done several works in the village for getting better results in 
agriculture like; introduction of lifting irrigation project with 2 pumps in the village, 
construction of 3 ponds to hold the rain water which is also used during the time of 
irrigation and it also helps in construction of a community hall (Samudaya Bhawan) with 
the local panchayat where they can organise meetings, feast etc.. Very recent forest 
department introduce solar electricity in the village under the programme Sudur 
Gramin Vidutikaran Prakalpa (SGVP) taken by Jharkhand Government, where every 
household get one solar panel and provide street light in the village. For this 
programme villagers have to pay Rs.100/- first time and after that Rs.20/- in each 
month for a period of 5 years. So, far out of 57 household only 19 (33.33%) household 
get the opportunity to avail this programme (Table No 1). During last one year two 
afforestation programmes have been taken place so far. Before plantation of trees the 
forest officials consult with the member of EVS that what type of plants they want to 
plant. They have planted plants like Sal, Sisam, different fruit plants, medicinal plants 
etc. Time to time forest department organises awareness programmes for the Eco Vikas 
Samiti members. Eco Vikas Samiti try to resist the operation of timber lobby and 
villagers willing to protect the forest are threatened by the people involved in timber 
felling. The villagers have good and friendly relation with the forest guards. From most 
of the cases it comes out that they don’t need to bribe any forest officials to enter into 
the forest instead of this they offer rice beer (hanria) to the forest staffs. Villagers work 
in forest department seasonally for thinning and cutting of forest. There is no fixed 
amount of wage but forest department claim that they paid Rs.76/- on daily basis. 


In the year 2001 Yuva Jhumur Group (YJG) was formed by the missionaries with a 
group of young people with the help of government officials. There were 15 members 
including both boys and girls when it was started. Now there are 32 members in this 
group. Few young members of YJG started night school in the year 2002 but which was 
closed now due to unavailability of adequate fund. They also formed a Self Helf Group 
(SHG) named Swanirvar Mahila Samiti in July 2006. There are 33 members in this 
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samiti and they deposit Rs.20/- per month which was then deposited in the bank. The 
members collect fund for providing loans at lower interest. Some of them utilize this 
fund to buy hen and cattle. The young members of YJG inspire the locals to go the 
health centre to avail basic health care facilities. They also provide free labour in the 
village for its development e.g. helping in cultivation, construction of houses, 
amanagement of Eco club etc. The missionaries are providing training to them though 
most of the members are not literate but they are efficient in such works. 


CONCLUSION 


The people of Chhota Bankau depend on forest directly or indirectly for their 
subsistence. They depend primarily on the minor forest produces (MFP) for their 
subsistence, while the forest based industries depend on the commercially valuable 
wood. Some villagers use forest as one of the main sources of subsistence. They collect 
food from the forest, use the timber to construct their houses or make different types of 
implements, collect firewood for cooking and different other objects from the forests 
required by them for a variety of purpose. The tribals living at subsistence largely 
depend on forest particularly on non-timber forests produces (NTFP). Collection of 
honey, Sal leaves, herbal medicine, and collection of other non-timber forest produces 
are important sources of income for the villagers. Along with all these they also hunt 
small games like rabbit, wild pig, deer etc from the forest. Forest being the main source 
of fuel for cooking and is one of the main source of earning where the collected fuel 
wood is sold in the market. The villagers sold the fuel wood to the near by market at 
Chaibasa at a price of Rs.150/- per bundle. This fuel is also consumed by the urban 
household also. Generally dried up leaves and twigs are used as fuel in the village. 
Unless they face acute shortage of fuel, they do not fell trees for fuel wood. This 
indicates their knowledge of protecting forest and forest resources. Sometimes due to 
inadequate rain in the village they fail to raise crop and at that time the nature of 
dependence on forest is more intense than that of any time. Not only for the 
subsistence pattern but also the socio-cultural life is also intimately connected with the 
forest ecology. They perform many rites and rituals which show that they have an 
intimate relation with the forest. Different plants or plants parts are used during the 
specific rituals. During Sharul Parab the villagers worshipped Sal tree. Indigenous 
people do have an intimate relationship with nature. 


An analysis of tribal economy clearly demonstrates the dependence of the tribals 
on land and forest. The agriculturists depend on land directly while the day labourers 
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indirectly. Similarly, the food-gatherers, hunters and even those groups practicing 
handicrafts depend on forest directly. Traditionally, they have enjoyed and exploited 
forest and forest products. But, the gradual extension of the authority of the 
Government in these areas and the natural desire of the forest officials to exercise even 
closer control over the forest and use of forest products deeply distributed the entire 
tribal economy in a number of places. Besides the forest-dwellers, to a vast majority of 
the tribal population, forest is one of the main sources of subsistence. Quite often the 
tribals are held responsible for the destruction of forests. But it has been noted that the 
eco-system was better preserved and the deforestation was not so conspicuous when 
they were under the control of the tribals. But, since the forests have been exploited 
commercially, it greatly disturbed the ecosystem and resulted in gradual deforestation. 
We have noticed and have been informed of the intimidation by the urban based 
timber or forest mafia who occasionally are involved in illegal felling of trees for timber 
needs. There is a subdued tension between villagers and the urban based timber mafia. 
Outsiders bribed the forest staff for the collection of fuel wood and minor forest 
produces. Outsiders also bribed the villagers Rs.50/- in collection of the fuel wood. As 
for forest recede or degradation sometimes forest officials blame these people. Despite 
of all these villagers and the members of Eco Vikas Samiti try to resist the operation of 
timber lobby and villagers willing to protect the forest are threatened by the people 
involved in timber felling. 


Nature and tribals are so intimately connected with each other that the influence of 
nature has penetrated the very ethos and world-view of the tribals. If we observe the 
topography, flora and fauna of Jharkhand we find that the tribals live amidst the hills, 
dales, plains and valleys of the mountain system which forms the Chotanagpur 
plateau. The tribals of this area have evolved a culture to deal with this ecosystem to 
which they immediately relate. They have developed various norms, values, beliefs 
and practices which regulate the use of the natural resources around them in such a 
way that nature always remains bountiful to them. 
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Table No 1 Basic Amenities of the Studied Families 
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Table No 2 Population distribution of the Village Chhota Bankau 


Total Population | Male % Female % Sex Ratio Female/1000 males 
137 | 51.70 | 128 | 48.30 934.31 














Table No. 3 Occupational Status (primary) on the basis of household number 
Occupational Status | Number of Household 





Agri culture 
Labour 
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Table No. 4 Occupational Status on the basis of Sex 


Femal 
typeof Ocean | _____Male_ | _female 


67.01 81.52 
























Table No 5 Items collected from Forests 












Materials used 
Plates 


Items Collected Purpose of Collection 
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Mushrooms For consumption and sell 

















Roots and Tubers For consumption and sell 
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Medicinal Plant 
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Table No 6 Items Collected from the Forest (family wise) 

















Items Consumption (%) 
52.63 
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Table No 7 Annual Income/Expenditure 
Monthly Income/Expenditure (in Rupees) 


Up to 1500 
1501-3000 
3001-5000 
5001-8000 


Above 8001 


Total 
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Table No 8 Clan Name and kind of objects associated 
Kind of Objects % of Families 














Table No. 9 Local name and Scientific Name of collected items from forest 


Local Name 
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DESIRE 
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Abstract 


The present paper describes the experience of the urban resident kothis®, who 
perform a specific dance with the identity of ‘launda’, young boy dancer at 
certain ceremonial occasions in parts cf Uttar Pradesh and Bihar provinces of 
India. Snowball sampling helped contacting fifty such urban kothi respondents, 
who migrated to participate in launda dance and whose interviews, cases of 
experience and focus group discussion enhanced validity and reliability of the 
data. The absence of serious academic attention to this topic motivated the 
present study to focus on the whole process of organization of and participation 
in this traditionally authorized MSM (men who have sex with men) practice in 
ceremonial context. 


INTRODUCTION 


ith Rubin's ‘Thinking Sex’ (1984), anthropologists started conceiving of 
‘sexuality’ and ‘gender’ as two distinct, yet linked realms of human 
knowledge and experience. From 1980s, in anthropology there has been a 


, Research Fellow (UGC NET), Dept. of Anthropology. University of Calcutta 

? Associate Professor, Department of Anthropology, University of Calcutta 
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5 The males, who identify themselves with the internalized feelings of ‘effeminacy’, having sexual attraction 
usually to non-effeminate ‘real males’, who perform only penetrative sexual acts and as part of the network 
of similar males engaging in MSM behaviour voluntarily. They may perform ‘masculine’ behaviours in 
public and tn cases, may perform sexually (including penovaginal intercourse) with women, prefer to call 
themselves as Kothis. They believe that they are "like women trapped in male bodies” though they have 
birth history as males. 
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significant increase in studies of same-sex pleasures, behaviours and courtship 

rituals® (e.g. Herdt 1981, 1987, 1997; Whitam 1986; Wieringa 1989; Callender and 
Kochems 1983; Williams 1986; Roscoe 1991, 1998). In recent decades, there has been an 
outburst of research on sexuality (Allgeier and Allgeier 2000; Hawkins and Stackhouse 
1998).In the late 1990s studies on transgender’ issue emerged as a significant research 
topic, with long-term research projects carried out by ethnographers in countries such as 
Brazil (Kulick 1998), Philippines Johnson 1997), Tonga (Besnier 1997), and among Native 
Americans (Lang 1998). In the beginning of that decade; gender as performative issue 
was shown by Judith Butler in the book ‘Gender Trouble’ (1990) and in Kate Bornstein's 
‘Gender Outlaw’! (1994). In 1996, Richard Ekins’s book places the experiences of cross 
dressers, drag queens, and female-to-male as well as male-to-female transsexuals into the 
larger social context. In India, entailing HIV-AIDS activism (Dowsett 2003) the scholars 
started(like Morris 1994; Cohen 1995, 2005; Nanda 1990; Reddy 2000, 2004, 2005, 2007; 
Hall 2005; Khan, 2000, 2001, 2004, 2005; Purkayastha 1999; Jenkins 2004 and others) to 
work on hijras or the transgenders and to emphasize on the local categories of ‘other’ 
genders and sexuality. “Men who have sex with men” (MSM? ) as a behavioral phrase! 
was seen as sub-culturally contextual, otherwise hidden, hard-to-reach, or marginalized 
population. The term came into being in the 1980s in the context of public health efforts 
to understand men’s sexual behavior" as it relates to HIV transmission and prevention 
(Mays, Cochran and Zamudio 2004; Woodyard Peterson and Stokes 2000). Cohen (1995) 
studies hijras and comments on castration as castration of desire. He introduces jankhas 
and zenanas (similar to kothis) as “men who sometimes dress like women and dance like 
hijras but do not elect castration” (Cohen 1995: 276). Hall (2005) posits kothi as a 
reference point for other sexualities and not as a distinct identity to claim a space within 


ê like, berdache or xaniths, female husbands, "boy Inseminating rituals", “age-structured sexuality” or many 
different other forms all over the world, and finally Hijra (Vanita, 2002, Vanita and Kidwai, 2000) and MSM 
in India. 

7 The term “transgender” describes a ‘different’ group of people whose identity does not conform to hetero 
normative gender expectations and different from his/her biological expression. Their diverse sexual 
behavior, sexuality and gender role practices create whole or partial exclusion in public discourse. Their 
sexuality is judged as their identity, often used as a tool to deny their (“others”) right to live, to equality 
before law, to security etc : 

® Bornstein's (1994) book was the first book on transgender (or transsexual) theory to be written by a 
transgendered person, rather than by a "non-" attempting to speak for the transgendered. 

The works also show that MSM may not necessarily hold the notion of sexual identity or of a distinct 
community (Blackwood ed., 1986; Parker, 1991; Parker and Carballo, 1990. Parker and Aggleton, 
ed.,1999) 

10 It was accepted by governments in the global programme on AIDS conference in Geneva (1992-93). The 
phrase “men who have sex with men” (MSM) is a collective social identity for all men, who have sex with 
other men irrespective of how they might identify themselves. 

1! Sexual Behaviors are action related to the expressions of one’s sexuality 
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the sexuality continuum, as they (Hall, 1996) switch between the use of feminine and 
masculine gender symbols". Almost in the similar vein Jenkins (2004) locates Kothis 
inside the culture, as lesser men and the most stigmatised in the patriarchal, heterosexist 
and homophobic framework’ Non-kothi men having sexual engagements with the 
kothis perceive about themselves that they just fool around when they have sex with 
kothis, just discharging, not really having sex, like a ‘real man’ (Jenkins 2004)" In 
contrast to the somewhat similar positions of Cohen, Hall, Jenkins, Naqvi and Mujtaba, 
Reddy’s ethnographic fieldwork in Hyderabad conceptualizes that hijras fall under the 
umbrella term kothis referring to a multitude of identities within the spectrum of male 
sexuality. Reddy examines the configuration of the related male identities around the 
axis of act of penetration in sexual intercourse, along with doing other {gendered] works. 
Reddy (2004) finds out two models of sexuality and gender in male same-sex behaviours: 
a “gay” model and a “kothi” model"*. Joseph (2002, 2004) addresses complex fabric of 
orientation, partnership and identity in regional and national contexts. National AIDS 
Control Organization (NACO) (2002, 2004, 2006 and 2007) tries to reconcile a balance 
among the positions of health, cultural and political dimensions both in academic and 
activist contributions, though not achieving the necessary integration of all the nuances 
of reality. The activist NAZ Foundation International, one of the largest non-profit 
organizations for civil society of South Asia working in the HIV/AIDS sector considers to 
pay due importance to the traditional hetero-normative framework in which all 
identities may sustain themselves. They consider Kothi as a sexual minority, a 
community historically rooted in Indian cultural traditions, as well as a self-identifying 
label, more a sexual signifier than a gender in the broader framework of Kothi-Panthi 
dynamics. Their comprehension of “kothi framework” (Khan 2000) is realistically 
complex, nuanced and politically empowering for kothis, the most vulnerable section of 
MSM population. The present paper is a study of such vulnerability of Kothis in a 
particular cultural context in certain areas of India. The context is a serial event of dance 
by ‘launda’, the effeminate young boy, who entertains male audience in relation to 


12 Naqvi and Mujtaba (1997: 265) confirm the comparison of hijras and zenanas in Pakistan similarly, in 

which hijra version of the zenanas include “We are certainly not the same. Zenanas are in just for the 

dhanda (business)”. 

n They experience considerable violence, harassment and unless protected by higher incomes and social 

status, often are unable to finish school or gain an occupation (Bondyopadhyay and Khan, 2002, 2004). 
“Still considered males, but feeling gratified in the receptive role, these men are called kothis, a term now 

widely used in India, Bangladesh and Pakistan and possibly related to the Thai term katoey” (Jenkins, 

2004 : 17). 

15 a result of knowledge of global categories having inroads to the urban elrtes and higher classes 
encompassing hijras and kothi, the later being the umbrella term for both hijras, and kothis as well as 

other identities like, panthis. 
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ceremonies, especially marriage in two northern provinces of India. Absence of any 
serious academic attention is also a reason to undertake the study. 


CONTEXT AND PURPOSE 


Kothis, who think themselves as “woman in a male body”, are rejected by the both 
hetero normative society like the ‘hijras’, and by hijras as not being “one of us” or the 
“fake ones”). Their feminine appearances in public lead the common heteronormative 
people to identification of a form closer hijra as they are not familiar with Kothi 
subculture. On the other hand, kothis do not accept membership in Hijra Khol 
(organization) through initiation and never follow their rules as insiders do. In some 
places in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar (such as Azamgarh, Ballia, Deoria, Gazipur, Gorkhpur, 
Kushinagar, Maharajgunge, Mau, Varansai etc of Uttar Pradesh and Bhojpur, Buxar, 
Chapra, Gopalganj, Muzaffarpur, Patna, Samastipur, Siwan, Vaishali etc of Bihar), there 
is a tradition of ‘Launda dance’ where the young men with feminine make-up dance in 
wedding and other ceremonies. Feminine men from other districts of these two states are 
used to go there to take part in Launda dance. This chance of acceptance of feminine 
men in the above areas of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar attract Kothis of other provinces 
including adjacent West Bengal and even distant province of Maharashtra to dance well 
and to be recognized as laundas. Besides India, the young boys with similar identity 
migrate from neighboring countries like Nepal and Bangladesh for the same purpose. 
Most of the time these migrants engage themselves in commercial sex with other men 
that sometimes lead them to vulnerable situations of violence and risk. The rituals of 
marriage and birth related ceremonies engage this MSM practice as legitimate part of the 
heteronormative public action. The paper explores the experience of the self-identified 
kothis in their performative roles of laundas to understand the local process of 
embodying sexuality and gender. 


Methodology 


This ethnographic study followed principally the qualitative approach. This method 
helps researchers explaining the situations, processes and uncovering practices 
through the uses of in-depth semi structured interview, collection of narratives and 
group discussion. The data have been collected principally from the members of a CBO 
‘People Like Us’ of Kolkata that is working on MSM issues and from the Kothi 
informants in ‘cruising spots’ (such as station, bus stand, Park) of Kolkata, Howrah, 
South 24 Pargana and Mursidabad districts in West Bengal. Fifty respondents are 
interviewed. The selection of the informants was done by snowball techniques among 
the kothis particularly seeking those persons who have experience Launda dance. 
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SEEKING AND BOOKING LAUNDAS 


The band masters hire the feminine boys” as dancers with orchestra band at the time of 
marriage ceremony, and at ‘Mundan’, a ritual for babies. The event is a very popular 
traditional practice of the Hindi speaking caste people of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. 
Besides Hindus, the Muslim community also had adapted the dance occasion and they 
book the orchestra band party at the time of “Chhunnat” (initiation for becoming a 
Muslim) rituals. The dancers are mostly hired to entertain the invited people of the 
ceremony. 


The band masters (owners) from Uttar Pradesh and Bihar generally once in a year 
search Launda dancer at Sealdah station in Kolkata, during October after Chhat Puja. 
These people generally stay at their own relative’s place or at a near by lodge, as the 
visit is only for ten to twelve days. Every evening at around 6 — 9 pm, the band masters 
spread at different corners of the station as they know where the Kothis are to be 
found; and many Kothis who had been to Uttar Pradesh and Bihar know these masters. 
They then take their other friends to these masters for which they are paid 
commissions ranging from rupees 700 to rupees 1000 or more per head. When they 
first meet, they go for the bargaining business. The young laundas having long hairs, 
less sign of beard and moustache, good looking are paid more. In such cases the 
brokers are also paid more. After they settle the deal, the masters provide a court 
stamp paper, where the laundas have to sign mentioning the name and address with a 
thumb print. The masters pay amount minimum rupees 4500 as advance and give 
them the journey date and then move away. Most of the times they are assured of train 
fare along with an attached bath quarter with free tea and cigarettes after reaching the 
destination, which in practice comes to be fake. But most of the freshers are attracted to 
such facilities. 


SEASONS AND PAYMENTS 


The kothis generally migrate there twice in a year. If they go in April, will stay till first 
half of July and next they go in October to return back in December first week. They are 
booked by a band group in October when the masters come in Kolkata. They are mainly 
from the age group of 15 years to 30 years. Booking of Laundas is done in two ways, 1) 
‘Thika’ (monthly contractual) and 2) ‘Sata’ (yearly contractual). Most of the kothis chose 
‘Thika’, as they have to serve only 2-3months under one band master. In case of yearly 
contract ‘Sata’, they are paid more around rupees 70,000 to rupees 80,000 per annum 


17 in Kolkata focally named as Kothi and in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar as launda 
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with free food and lodging. But they must perform to the number of performances 
they settle deal about. However, in most cases the kothis reported that they didn’t get the 
full amount finally. ‘Thika’ are of two types, 1) payment for performance per night and 
2) payment for performance with food and lodging. In the first type they can earn more 
amount, around rupees 2000 to rupees 2500 per program. Each band gets a sum ranging 
from Rs15000-Rs20000 per wedding performance, of which ‘Launda’ gets rupees 2000- 
rupees 2500 and the master gets a payment of around Rs5000-Rs6000, the rest being 
shared by the orchestra party and the ‘bajawala’ (band musicians). The rates of booking 
laundas and the number of laundas (one/two) in any band party depend on the 
economic condition of the hiring party, which again depend on relative reputation of the 
party. The famous bands are expensive ones, as for example the ‘Muskan band’ of Ballia 
district of Uttar Pradesh etc, because these bands always keep young well trained and 
beautiful laundas. In payment per night, Laundas are not given food and lodging 
charges. Even they have to gather their fuel or dry branches along with cooking 
materials to cook on their own. They bear their other daily expenses including house 
rent. Sometimes they get part money of the house rent and in this case they get rupees 
1300-rupees1500 per night program. Most of the laundas want to share the same room to 
reduce the amount of rent. In the case of per night payment, after few performances if 
they feel they can join other bands. But those who have the contract with food and 
lodging, they get the payment at the end of all performances, and the payable amount is 
much less than the committed one. In some cases the bandmasters do not pay the 
laundas their full share as they keep a part of the share. This is the only reason why most 
kothis prefer to work on the basis of performance per night. Some of the respondents 
admitted that they had cheated the band master also by taking the advance in kolkata 
and did not report to their master at the reporting time. Even sometimes they used to call 
the master in wrong address to achieve his better impression and trust and finally to take 
more money in advance. When the master investigated he realized that the house had 
been rented on hourly basis. 


JOURNEY AND STAY 


On reaching the destination, the kothis take public bus or other vehicle from outside 

from the railway station to reach to the master’s decided quarter. Band master never 
comes to the railway station to receive them. The vehicles are found over crowed most 
of the time. Sometimes the men passengers, take advantages of the crowd. Getting a 
launda in the destination, the band-master hands over the monthly schedule to him on 
that first day. The list is flexible in the sense that new dates are being added according 
to the new booking. The Jaundas are generally kept at a distant place from the centre 
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of city/town. Even they don’t get a tea stall nearby; they have to travel three to four 
~~ kilometers or more by tracker to visit a market. The public transports get scanty in the 
evening at most of those places. These places are mostly devoid of any electricity, 
people get to bed after dinner within 8pm. The floor of the house where they would 
stay is mostly mud built and sometimes brick, with roofing of asbestos. Maximum 
cases revealed the room measured 6”x8” (incase of four to six heads) to 14”x16” (in 
case of twelve to fifteen heads) where they stay. If the bandmaster pays half the rent, 
they get push into five to fifteen people in the same room according to its size. The 
other room mates are from the different band groups who have agreed to share the 
same room. They spread mat or carpet on floor to sleep. They feel that they stay in a 
very unhygienic way. Many times they are compelled to keep landlord’s pets (like 
goat, hen etc) in the same room. They have to cook in the same room or in the 
verandah. There are no such bathrooms/toilets. They have fields and bushes 
surrounding their house to use as toilet and even as a place of sexwork. The area where 
they stay is generally known as a locality for the laundas, thus the local guys get in 
touch with them very smoothly. Most the kothis informed that very few laundas are 
allowed to stay at the band master’s place which is situated in town/ city area, as most 
of the band masters belong to Muslim community and they deny keeping hindu 
laundas in their house. 


PERFORMANCES 


On the day of their performance, at early morning they reach band master’s office and 
start for the groom’s house along with ‘bajawala’ (musical band) along with orchestra. 
One to two laundas are generally booked by the groom’s party. The laundas dressed 
up like women perform dances at least for four times on the wedding day and once on 
the next morning. 


i) Parchawan: Reaching at the groom’s house at 10 a.m., they start their work. 
At first, they perform dance in “Porchhawan”. The groom is taken to local 
temple to seek blessings. A procession comprising the relatives in the 
occasion where they dance. Only women are present during that time. 


ii) Barat: After the ‘Parchhawan’ they take rest in the van along with the band 
party and start doing loud make-up after having their launch. The ‘barat’ 
which is comtprised of only men starts at around 3 p.m. - 4 p.m. after a firing 
of revolver in the sky. Groom is then ready to start with his ‘Sawari’ (mode of 
transport either elephant or horse or car if the distance is long) to reach the 
bride’s house. In case of short distance the launda dance continues all through 
to the bride’s home but if the distance is a bit longer then they dance for some 
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time and after that they travel in their van. Again they start dancing when 
the bride’s home is near. Sometimes it may happen that, to avoid the long 
distance a house had been rented for that day from where the barat leaves for 
the wedding place. 


iii) | Duwar Puja: After reaching the main gate of the bride’s house they perform 
on 1-2 songs and this time men and women both can participate in dance. 
After that the laundas take rest and refresh themselves with food. 


iv) Night : On completion of all the wedding rituals and the food fest, the last 
performance of the wedding ceremony starts where only the male folk from 
both the bride’s and groom’s parties indulge themselves in vulgar dancing 
with the laundas. Even the men from the nearby localities also participate in 
this happening. This fest is marked by alcohol and wastage of notes as 
display of recreation and status. Even the laundas also drink in order to 
perform till late at night.. Nearly twenty percent of the tips collected during. 
the dance go to the master. If the booking involves huge money, then they 
are compelled to dance until the crack of dawn. They don’t get the 
permission to take rest a bit. The situation gets worse when the incidents of 
sexual and physical tortures come on them. In case of booking on a small 
amount basis, the performance lasts for nearly two and a half hours. After 
this either they take rest in their van or in the pandal. 


v) Bidai: The day after the marriage when the bride starts for her in-law’s house, 
the laundas perform for the last time on 2-3 music numbers. Then they take 
breakfast and leave. 


REASONS OF PARTICIPATION 


The two major reasons for their migration are 1) earning money and 2) having sex with 
men. Besides, 3) adventurism 4) securing identity and 5) free movement in cross-dress 
are other reasons. 


The kothis who migrate generally belong to lower economic group and have poor 
education, maximum left school at middle standard. A dancer could earn Rs. 2500 or 
more (including tips) on one night performance. On a contract of two to three months, 
he can earn up to Rs.15000/- to Rs.25000/- depending on opportunities to perform. Age, 
look, and capability of dancing are the important factors of rating. Poor economic 
condition, low opportunity for higher education, and failure to acquire a job make 
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them determined to migrate at any cost to earn. Bunty a nineteen years old boy 
narrated- 


I became aware of launda dance via a kothi friend who trained me as a dancer... Since 
childhood I feel I have feminine self... At school they teased and laughed at me for my 
feminine attitudes... once they ragged me... I left school in class eight... father rebuked 
me all the time for my attitude... I left home... My friend Sanjay told me, a master 
came from Bihar, was searching a new face, he agreed to spend Rs. 3000 per program... 
immediately I decided to go Bihar with that master... for last two years I visit Bihar to 
earn money to help my family... Now my family accepts me as an earning member but 
never supports my identity... 


Far from home land, they became free to do sexwork. Unknown place, unknown 
people make them comfortable to do sexwork according to their will at any time. 
Besides their dance performance when they get free time, they are allowed to entertain 
customer. One could earn up to Rs.500 per customer at a time. But the rate depends on 
his age, looks and also on the customers’ financial condition. Bapon who is twenty 
years only said 


“We are feminine but we are not females after all, couldn't get husband's love in our 
life... Then how may we fulfill our sexual urge dear?... Outside, away from home I’m 
free to do sex with handsome boys and I'm not bound to answer anybody”... 


Quite interestingly and reasonably the laundas prefer to have sex with 
politically powerful persons in those areas. This helps them dealing with their 
oppressive band masters and local goons. Apart from the security, this also helps 
them roaming around unknown places. Three cases reported that maintaining a 
launda as kept is a traditional practice found in remote villages of Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar, but is not a popular practice now-a-days. People economically and/ or 
politically sound sometimes prefer to maintain a launda. Expenditures on food, 
lodging, clothing are their liability. In that situation one usually breaks his contract 
with master and leaves the band. The privileges enjoyed by the launda ranged 
from sharing home with the man and also with his family. At the end of the day, it 
is him who decides the launda’s duration of stay. Subai a nineteen years old 
respondent admitted. 


“He was a politically powerful man, 45 years old. He chose me as his ‘second wife’. He 
was a married man. Once he came to me for sex... We became closer to each other... 
One day he gave rupees 5000 to my master and released me from the band... he took me 
to his house where his wife and children resided... we shared a bed and his wife and 
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children slept on the floor of the same room... primarily I felt very hesitant, but 
gradually I was accustomed... he kept me in his house for nine months with food 
clothing and pocket money of rupees 3000 per month...” 


While they migrate, they aim at earning more in short period of time and 
sometimes this becomes a challenge to earn greater than his peer with whom one 
migrates, or from whom he knew about this profession. Joy a twenty one years old 
informant reported 


“Last time Gungun (a kothi friend) earned Rs.25000 in three months. I had to earn 
equal or more than him... Apart from earning from dance program, every day I picked 
two to four customers for sex and took minimum Rs.100 to Rs.500 per customer... even 
who only can afford fifty bugs I did not want to let him go... give him only 10 to 15 
minutes for body sex but not allowed him penetrative sex.” 


Their adventurism is another reason for their travel to Uttar Pradesh or Bihar. 
Though, it is shaped and arranged in relation to economic hardship. They have been 
attracted by the golden opportunity to discover a new way of life in a new place. They 
can live their lives by means of full freedom and making money. Shared experiences of 
friends invoke freshers to go and enjoy. Sanjay a twenty two years old boy said 


“When I heard about Launda Dance, I was very curious to experience that life where I can 
breathe freely. I belong to a poor family and I never visited any places outside Kolkata; so 
it was a break for my life. Even more, I could earn money for this chance... so I didn’t 
think for second time and ask my friend to take me with him for Bihar”. 


In Uttar Pradesh and Bihar due to the tradition of ‘Launda dance’ and possibility of 
acceptance of feminine men in their culture they feel comfortable with their gendered 
and sexual identity and wear cross-dress with full freedom which is not possible in 
West Bengal. Papan a twenty seven years old boy stated 


“As I’m a Kothi, I’m neither for here nor for there, rejected by the society as ‘hijras/ 
chhakas’ and by hijras as not one of them. But in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar at least we 
have an identity as Launda! Nachnewali”. 


COMPULSIONS AND COMPLAINTS 


They are compelled to live a hectic life after reaching Uttar Pradesh and Bihar as a 
Launda. Some of the respondents admitted that they went through severe stress during 
summer in the scorching heat, and thus, they had to consume alcohol just to perform in 
the hot afternoons, even they would be not provided with water if they would be 
thirsty. Several respondants reported that the female members of the booking party 
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also behaved very rudely with them and even they denied supporting them when 
they faced harassment from their male relatives. The most pain-staking thing to them 
would be booking for two consecutive days as they did not get any time for rest. Some 
cases revealed that the hectic schedule forced them to flee away after one or two 
performances. In that case the master would realize the ‘advance money’ either from 
their companion with whom he would migrate or their dance partner and sometimes 
from the broker. It also happens if a launda would get physically ill. The masters of 
renowned bands generally show the pictures of their laundas to the party at the time of 
booking and they choose one or two of them. In case of one’s absence the master sends 
other as the replacement, but the party might deny to give full payment. If somehow 
somebody complains of their dance, the band masters cuts off the maximum payment. 
Though the bandmasters also don’t receive full payments from their clients, thus the 
laundas are also paid less. 


They reside there with a greater risk of life. Physical torture is very common incidence 
in those places. Projjal a twenty seven years old boy reported- 


“We felt totally exhausted at mid night but we were forced to dance continuously. If we 
stopped or slowed down our legs they hit us with a thin stick... Suddenly my partner 
broke down with tears, his toe was badly cut by a blade which was placed by an’ 
audience, I got stumbled and that very moment one of them threw a stone on my 
forehead as I was getting stopped to see that... I was compelled to perform with my 
bloodshed...” 


The respondents confessed that male-to-male rape is very frequent in those areas. 
Several admitted, audiences sexually tortured them during or after the performances. 
There is no role for the police who can protect them. Gang rape is also a common 
occurrence in those places. Bunty a seventeen years old boy narrated 


“With the ongoing night they demanded vulgar dance from us. Boys jumped on the 
stage and with their dancing body movements they either tried to squeeze our boobs or 

- pinch our buttock roughly. One of them placed his hand in my choli (top of the dress), I 
tried to avoid him... again and again he and his friend touched their penis on my 
back... it is so ridiculous... yes I went there for more earning but didn’t want the type 
of public vulgarity ... that night I was used for fulfilling the sex urge of seven boys... if 
I refused them they surely killed me with their revolver...” 


Bittu a nineteen years old respondent reported 


“Few boys suddenly arrived at the stage... I had tried to escape but two boys followed 
me and wrapped me with a bed sheet. They took me in a room where almost twelve boys 
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were waiting for me and they tied my hands and legs with a rope... they immediately 
tore up my ghagra and choli with a blade... I cried, shouted to leave me but nobody 
cared... one of the boys strapped my buttock randomly with a blade... those drunken 
boys jumped on me like furious hungry animals... I had lost my sense... that night I 
was raped by that gang ... next day my band master rescued me and admitted me in a 
local hospital as my anus was damagingly injured and bleeding had not been 


stopped...” 
Bappai a thirty four years old man said 


“As I look so beautiful in cross-dress I have much demand in Bihar. Four years back for 
the last time I went Baliya in ‘Lagon’. Oh! What a horrible situation I experienced! 
After the program when I was washing up my make ups in green room, four boys came 
and carried me forcefully to a field. Another four boys came and they proposed to do sex. 
I had demanded thousand rupees for each. They said first you have to sex with us. I said 
I would not do that without taking money before going with you and I would only allow 
one person at a time... They became angry and started to slap me continuously. 
Understanding the situation I kicked a boy who was very near to me and I ran. They 
followed me and when they failed to catch me, they shot with their revolver and 
escaped.” 


Torture of the bandmaster is also very common. He sometimes pushed customers to a 
launda to take share of money. Sometimes he or his son intentionally would make a 
love trap and sex with him for free. By this way they can cheat a launda easily. For that, 
several reported that they avoided band masters for sex. Sometimes masters forced 
them to have sex and never gave any cash or kind for that. If the laundas refused to do 
that, they would beat them or physically torture them. Sometimes they forced them to 
castrate which is done in an unsafe way. Rabi a twenty two years old boy narrated- 


“That time I was lodging in Band master’s house. He was an old widower, I didn’t like 
that bustard... every night he forcefully entered in my room and made painful sexual 
activities with me. There was no lock in my room. One day when he knocked, I held my 
closed door tightly... Master kicked on the door rapidly. I held it with my all strength... 
But I failed. He warned me that next morning he would throw me out of his band 
without any payment. I became anxiousd as I belong to a very poor family. So I again 
prepared myself for being raped. When he entered in my room immediately held tight 
my hair and kicked on my abdomen. I cried with pain. Then he burned a cigarette and 
touched it on my hand again and again. That time I remembered my mother’s face and 
tried to bear the pain.” 
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Most of the kothis, who performed as laundas practice sexwork as a secondary 
income. The clients do not want to practice safer sex. Thus possibilities of STI and HIV 
infection are potentially very high among them. If a launda would protest to do against 
their will for any safer practice, they would reject to have sex with him or would force 
him to do according to their will. Sometimes customers offered them either more 
money or tortured them physically for unsafe sex practice. The laundas who are under 
great financial pressure take this risk quickly. Aasraf who is twenty six years old, 
reported ` 


“They come to us for ' full satisfaction’, if I would be able to use condom by any 
manipulation then, they would never come again ... According to their version, it 
would be better for them to go to female sex worker if we would use condom...” 


Somnath a twenty two years old respondent also narrated 


“Yes I told them to use condom but no one did this... When I first came to this line, 
once | told a customer if he didn’t use condom I couldn't let him insert me, because I 
saw his penis was so unclean... yes, finally he put on it but made a hole in its skin by 
his nail and when I tried to stop him he became furious and started blowing on m 


face...” 
CONCLUSION 


The questions haunting an observer of the above would rush primarily to the issues of 
legality, health, rights and justice in it. Before the formal intervention of law and order 
in this informal and hidden process, one cannot escape the fact that power exercised 
by hosts and even by the middlemen or the band masters is threatening for the 
performers. None of the performers could report any challenge to the power 
asymmetry, other than quitting the process and manipulating with the rare chances of 
escaping the grip of band master. 


The process of dealing with the laundas might appear bizarre, but before 
participation any kothi would be informed about it by any already participant peer. 
The innocence of young kothi boys not to get the critical details might be the causes for 
getting deceived by the band master and middlemen. Yet it continues every year with 
voluntary participation of kothis or similar boys not only from West Bengal, but also 
from different regions of India and adjacent countries. The reasons on behalf of the 
kothis not only include earning of money, but also an embodiment of identity. The 
targeted embodiment of launda dance is exclusively for the kothis, neither for hijras, 
nor for women. The laundas experience deception, shock and stress in an utterly 
defenseless state that remain undiagnosed in dimensions of health and human rights. 
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The study could not probe how far the practices associated with launda dance are 
integral to the ceremonies or the local culture as such, but the practices obviously 
involve a unique section of population, the young men with effeminate make-ups and 
ability to dance and endure the erotic kinks of masculine audience and clients. Whether 
the launda dance is a traditionally authorized MSM practice in India, the voice needs to 
be stronger to challenge the nature of violence and vulnerability conferred on the 
effeminate performers before the aggressive masculinity shielded by ceremonial 
rituals. 
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CHANGING LANDSCAPE AND SHIFTING 
PERIPHERY: URBANISATION AND 
MARGINALISATION OF POPULATION IN A THIRD 
WORLD CITY 





Subrata Sankar Bagchi’ and Amab Das? 
Abstract 


This article observes how the city of Kolkata has become compelled to join the 
venture of becoming a ‘global’ city with the advancement of globalisation which 
guided the urban agencies to give priority towards providing better urban 
services to its ‘tax-paying’ citizens and make the city a space for attracting 
national and international investments. This shift has led progressive erosion of 
various ‘illegal’ squatter settlements from the landscape of Kolkata resulting 
further marginalisation of the already ‘non-included’ marginalised people in the 
city. This article engages in this discursive space through an ethnographic study 
of two such populations on the shifting ‘periphery’, which were eroded from the 
landscape of Kolkata. 


Key words Globalisation, Marginalisation, Squatter, Displacement 


INTRODUCTION 


Y t is clearly risky to compare Western urbanisation with urbanisation that occurred 
under colonial rule: “urbanisation that occurs under imperialist expansion 
possesses a dynamic which by no means replicates that of the autochthonous 

process of Western Europe ....but reflects a negative dialectic of imperialism” 

(Magubane 2000). Nevertheless, most of us identify that “our intellectual resources for 

analysing and understanding cities are predominantly recent and Euro-American” 

(Southall 1999:5) but we are still continuing this predisposition when we study the 

Third World urban realities. However, none of the workers on urbanisation has denied 

that the present-day globalisation has meant increasing marginalisation for the Third 
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World cities. In this study the authors have taken up the problem of urban 
marginalisation in the backdrop of globalisation in a Third World city like Kolkata. 


The concept of urban marginalisation has been defined here as the inability of the 
market economy or the local and/or national agencies to formulate policies to provide 
adequate shelter and urban services to an increasing proportion of city dwellers, 
including the majority of the regularly employed salaried workers, as well as 
practically all people earning their livelihood in the so-called ‘informal’ economy (see 
Castells 1977, 1978, 1983). The authors argue that the differential distribution of the 
collective consumption or more precisely the lack of access to collective consumption 
of different sections of the population should be regarded as symptomatic of urban 
marginalisation which is common for a Third World city like Kolkata. 


It can also be argued in this context that the boundaries in urban spaces are known 
as selectively permeable: various people are admitted to or excluded from various 
spatial domains or settings and may penetrate deeply or just minimally; they may 
become central or controlling or remain peripheral, depending on who they are, and 
what rules apply. This is likely to vary over time; people may be typically excluded 
and may be allowed to cross boundaries and enter spatial domains at certain times (e.g. 
Suttles 1968). Thus different spaces in an urban area appear. They are meant for 
personal occupancy (e.g. the dwelling) with strictest restrictions for admission, 
community occupancy (e.g. a private club) with restrictions within defined limits, society 
occupancy (e.g. a street) where restrictions to the non-members apply and free occupancy 
where no restriction is applicable (Rapoport 1990). During this study it was found that 
two such urban spaces meant for the personal occupancy for a group of marginalised 
people in Kolkata (in the form of squatter settlements) were transformed to the urban 
space meant for society occupancy (i.e. the use) for another group of urban dwellers 
(i.e. the so-called legitimate dwellers of the city) and this transformation has rendered 
those people homeless. 


THE SETTLEMENTS 
Kolkata, like most other de-colonised Third World cities, is densely dotted by the 
spontaneous self-help makeshift settlements (‘marginal settlements') with grossly 
inadequate and sometimes almost non-existent urban basic amenities. The reason for 
proliferation of such settlements in the city of Kolkata can be attributed to various 
factors like the huge exodus of the refugees from the erstwhile East Pakistan after the 
Partition of this Sub-continent, lack of proper spending to provide basic urban services 
to an increasing proportion of the urban population, lack of proper space for 
inhabitation in the city of Kolkata and continuous migration pressure from the 
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surrounding districts, states and neighbouring country of Bangladesh. Such 
settlements have been temporarily built on ‘useless' land in Kolkata or on property 
they either do not hold title to or have later been authorised by the government to 
continue to live by promulgating some acts which they legally can not sell. 


In the city of Kolkata, the Slum or Bustee is one such category of settlements where 
the residents have constructed permanent buildings, which have been authorised by 
the government through the promulgation of Calcutta Thika and Other Tenancies and 
Lands (Acquisition and Regulation) Act, 1981 (Shukla 2000) and the Squatter 
Settlements or Jhupris is another category of settlements where the housing condition 
are poor because these settlements lack the security of tenure and basic infrastructure 
services. In this paper, profiles of the populations in two squatter settlements or Jhupris, 
have been discussed. Population I was a squatter settlement on the southern edge of 
the Park Circus — Eastern Metropolitan Bypass Connector (in the KMC! Ward No. 65) 
that has been evicted on 25 November 1995 to expand the Connector. Population II 
was also a squatter settlement on the eastern side of the Canal West Road near 
Narkeldanga Police Station (in the KMC Ward No. 36). These squatter has also been 
devastated by fire on 26" January, 1999 and finally evicted on 10% December 2002 to 
dredge the canal as a part of implementation of a Central Government sponsored 
Ganga Action Plan?. 


Population I was studied (during the November and December of 1993, January 
and February 1994 and September and October 1995) on the basis of an information of 
the widening of Park Circus — Eastern Metropolitan Bypass Connector which would 
cause the eviction of this settlement on the southern edge of the Connector. The 
selection of this particular population was purposively done (Extreme Case Sampling) as 
the crisis related to eviction of a population was apprehended in that settlement. It was 
appropriate to initiate the study on the processes of urban marginalisation in 
Population I, because this population was facing an imminent threat of eviction and 
thus immediately fitted into the definition of urban marginalisation. 


After the study of Population I a search began for a squatter settlement which 
would remain on the surface of the city for at least next 4-5 years and which would 
give the researchers an ample time for a long-term in-depth study. The squatter 
settlements along the two sides of the Beliaghata-Circular Canal (locally known as 
Khalpar Jhupri) right from a place called Orange Sura down to the bank of Ganges (a 
stretch of more than 7 km) was doubtlessly the biggest concentration of the squatter 
settlements and reportedly the oldest concentration of the squatter settlements in now 
Kolkata during the this fieldwork. More than 20,000 people made their makeshift 
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houses (marginal settlements) in these settlements and were found to be living with 
little or no provision of collective consumption. At the time of taking up the study, 
researchers were aware of the fact that these squatter settlements would also be evicted 
due to an impending Ganga Action Plan. But the relevant phase of the plan that could 
evict these settlements would take some years to implement. Thus having decided that 
a part of Khalpar Jhupri stretch would be a purposive selection for an in-depth study, 
researchers started an exploratory work (during May and June 1993) to select a 
particular part of the settlement, which had a population of mixed nature in terms of 
language and religion. After few initial studies (October, November and December 
1994) researchers found it a particular stretch of Khalpar-Jhupri suitable for a long- 
term study (January, February, May and June 1995; January, February and March 1996; 
December 1997; January and February 1998; May and June 1999; December, 2000; May 
and June 2001; October as well for a brief period in December 2002). 


During this study it was observed that house for these marginalised people meant 
a makeshift structure with one room (less than 30 sq. ft) and without adequate private 
and collective (state-provided) means of consumption and most importantly without 
any security of tenure meaning living with constant threat of eviction. of having safe 
water-supply and the hygienic waste disposal facilities or adequate ventilation; 
possibility of the presence of endemic diseases in the settlement area; with grossly 
insufficient municipal services; lack of knowledge of personal and domestic hygiene; 
with inadequate primary health care system and little or no affordable secondary and 
tertiary referral curative facilities and the like. Different demographic features of both 
the populations also indicate that these people were living with great risk. The absence 
of skills and/or opportunities to work in the formal economy of the overwhelming 
number of individuals in both the populations compelled them to be absorbed in 
various works in the so-called ‘informal’ economy and the absence of any working skill 
resulted most of the working population to act as either the urban waste recycle 
workers or as the sellers of their labour to people for the personal service and 
consumption of the buyers instead of using their labour power to obtain a surplus 
value like domestic workers, porters, van/rickshaw pullers or helpers in construction 
with very little income. In addition to these survival strategies, the marginalised people 
here were compelled to release overwhelming proportion of their future workforce i.e., 
their children to the ruthless labour market, which in turn may be causing an early 
incapability to work in life as revealed from the profile of their workforce. Though 
about 1,750,000 people live in the 'legitimised' 5500 Bustees Slums within the Kolkata 
Metropolitan Corporation (KMC) limits (KMC electronic document, 2000) and many 
more live in the ‘illegitimate’ squatter settlements of which there is no official data. It 
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was observed in this study that evictions of these marginalised people would render 
them more marginalised and vulnerable. In this article, the authors have attempted to 
provide an understanding on how the changing connotation of ‘urban renewal’ has 
affected some parts of the city's population causing a loss of their living space. 


THE SETTLEMENT AND THE PEOPLE 

Both the settlements stood as the mark of desperation of those who had no other 
option but to shelter themselves even with the imminent risk of being over-crowded 
with little or no urban facilities and with several real as well as potential hazards. Huge 
amount of data (both quantitative and qualitative) on different variables and aspects of 
their living conditions and population were collected during this long fieldwork, all of 
which cannot be discussed during the short-span of this paper. This discussion intends 
to focus on the composition of the population, the conditions, types and rent of their 
houses, their civic conditions e.g. latrine facilities, drinking water facilities and 
availability of other civic amenities like primary school, health centre, motorable road, 
garbage disposal system etc. These variables were pertinent to understand the living 
conditions of these marginalised people properly. In addition to these variables, data 
were also collected on the various aspects on their population viz. age and sex, 
religion, holding of ration card, voting status and place of birth. These variables would 
help the researchers to understand on the different aspects of these people like the 
population trends, religious trends, migration trends and legitimacy of their citizenship 
in Kolkata. Important data on the economic aspects of the people in both the 
settlements acquired by studying different variables like persons in labour force, 
children in labour force, type of primary occupation, income per day and level of 
monthly savings. 


The People: The age and sex-wise distribution has reflected that in both the Population 
I and Population II more people in the age groups below 15 years were present during 
the present fieldwork, a tendency attributed to the high birth rate. On the other hand, 
the proportion of people of 40 years of age or above was diminished drastically, 
indicating very low life expectancy beyond that age. Along with low life expectancy, it 
was found that the households especially in Population I had sent some older members 
to their native places (places of birth) or in some other safer places due to the threat of 
an imminent eviction. The reason behind this shift of the older population was 
attributed by the informants to the unbearable plight of the older people during 
evictions which later witnessed by the present worker. Md. Munna Seikh of Population 
I was one such person who sent his elderly parents to their native place even with the 
spectre of starvation looming large on them due to the reason stated above. This trend 
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was particularly visible among the females of the population, as the females over 50 
years of age were quite rare in both the population. The reason behind this particular 
trend could be ascribed to the relentless domestic and occupational drudgeries as well 
as the worst type of sex life and repeated pregnancies which the females of this 
population used to go through. 


The religion-wise distribution has reflected that the Population I and Population I 
were Muslim dominated settlements with a few Hindu as well as Christian families in 
Population I and some Hindu as well as Tribal families in Population I. These findings 
should not mean that the urban marginals in Kolkata are overwhelmingly dominated 
by the Muslims as during this fieldwork it found (before concentrating on these two 
settlements) a large number of Hindu families were living on the two sides of the other 
stretches of the Beliaghata Canal and in other areas of Kolkata. It was also found 
during this fieldwork that the community identities were not very conservatively held 
by these people in both the settlements. Caste composition of the Hindu population 
living in these settlements showed that in Population I and Population I almost all the 
Hindu people came from the lower caste category. The mother tongue of most of the 
Population I and Population II was Bangla, followed by Hindi, Urdu and some tribal 
dialects like Mundari. 


Condition of Houses: Distribution of households according to the share of pucca, semi- 
pucca and katcha’ houses indicates that in Population I and Population I almost all the 
houses were katcha structures and only a negligible proportion (less than 2 per cent) 
were made semi-pucca structures. This trend was quite contrary to the national and 
state trend in the urban areas.‘ Data on the type of households according to the type of 
accommodation indicate that majority of households in Population I and Population II 
(nearly 77 per cent) were occupying independent houses and rests were rented. On a 
first glance this trend of the type of accommodation may seem little surprising though 
the occupancy in independent houses can never be an enough indicator of the living 
standard but the quality of houses along with the level of collective consumption 
(which was very poor) and the share of pucca, semi-pucca and katcha houses (which 
shows overwhelming proportion of katcha houses and no pucca houses) must be 
considered simultaneously. 


Rent: Findings on the amount of monthly rent paid reflects that nearly half of the rented 
households in Population I and Population II used to pay monthly rent ranging 
between Rs. 101/- and Rs. 150/- followed by a monthly rent ranging between Rs. 151/- 
and Rs. 200/- (nearly 34 per cent). Few rented households used to pay an amount of up 
to Rs. 100/-, which was much lower than the national and state average in this regard.® 
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Some households in Population I and Population II were paying higher monthly rent 
ranging from Rs. 201/- to Rs. 250/- (nearly 5 per cent) and nearly 10 per cent of these 
rented household-occupiers were not willing to divulge the amount of monthly rent 
they pay for their households. It was really somewhat unexpected that some of these 
people, who were living in a settlement, which did not have any security of tenure and 
living in such an appalling condition, were spending so much rent to shelter 
themselves. During this fieldwork it was found in Population II that some families got 
shelter in the settlement by paying a high amount of Rs. 400/- pm and most of that 
amount was paid for protection. 


Basic Amenities Available: Most of the households in Population I and Population I 
either did not have any latrine facility or had a makeshift latrine used by more than one 
household much like the national as well as state conditions in this regard.” Some of 
these households from Population I and Population II (in fact all from Population I) 
were availing the latrine facilities with septic tank provided in an adjacent area by an 
NGO (Sulabh). None of the households in Population I and Population II did have any 
service latrine.? The data on the drinking water sources showed that households in 
Population I and Population II had either water tap outside premises (community use) 
as their source of drinking water (more than 80 per cent) or tubewells-handpumps as 
their source of drinking water. None of the households in Population I and Population 
Il had a tap within the premises.’ Thus the latrine facility and the drinking water 
facility, the two basic facilities of survival, were nowhere near adequate or healthy 
which made them vulnerable to different health hazards. 


During this fieldwork period household data were also collected on the presence of 
some indicators on collective consumption and it revealed the following facts. All the 
households in Population I and Population II had a facility of presence of at-least one 
accessible primary school within 1 km. None of the households in Population I and 
Population I an accessible hospital/health centre within 1 km. Similarly none of the 
households in Population I and Population JI had either the presence of accessible 
playground within 1 km or accessible community-centre within 1 km. All the 
households in Population — I and Population II had the presence of motorable road in the 
vicinity of their settlements while none of the households in Population I and Population 
I enjoyed the facility of having pucca arterial road within the settlement Population I 
and Population II did not have any garbage disposal system provided by the municipal 
authority. Similarly, Population I and Population II did not have any planned drainage 
system provided by the municipal authority. This leads us to the next indicator ie. the 
presence of water-logging during rainy season which was common to all the households 
in Population I and Population II which faced water-logging during rainy season. Very 
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few households in Population I and Population H (little less than 4 per cent) had 
electricity (though not legally possessed). On the question of the legality of the 
possession of electricity then it could be seen that in Population I and Population H none 
of the households had the legally obtained electricity. Less than 4 per cent of the 
households in Population —- I and Population II had separate ventilation. Very few 
households in Population I and Population II (less than 3 per cent) had separate kitchen. 
As far as the presence of separate room for couple was concerned nearly 14 per cent of 
the households in Population I and Population I had such facility. Majority of the 
households in Population I and Population H had water permeable roof (more than 65 
per cent) and water permeable wall (more than 55 per cent). It has also been seen that the 
majority of the households in Population I and Population II (nearly 65 per cent) 
experienced water permeability or water logging on floor especially during the rainy 
seasons. Lastly, none of the households in Population — I and Population II had own tap 
as a source of drinking water. 


Migratory Status: The data regarding the place of birth indicate that in the Population I 
and Population I most (nearly 29 per cent) of these people were born in Bangladesh, 
followed by the adjoining states of Bihar and Jharkhand" (more than 26 per cent) and 
Kolkata (nearly 25 per cent). The high frequency of place of birth in the city of Kolkata 
among these people indicates that these settlements were there for a long time and 
many people were staying in those settlements for long periods. But the high frequency 
of Bangladesh and Bihar-Jharkhand as the places of birth means that during the time of 
study, these settlements were still accommodating a large mass of newly migrants not 
only from outside the state but also from the neighbouring country Bangladesh. 
Findings of the time of settlement of the households of these populations reveal that in 
Population I and Population If most of the households were living in the said 
settlement for a period of 11 to 15 years (more than 23 per cent). But there were 
significant proportion of them were living the said place for more than 15 years, or 20 
years or even 25 years. The frequency of households living here for less than 5 years 
was also high (more than 22 per cent). These data indicate that though these 
settlements could be regarded as an old one (more than 25 years old) and many 
households were living here since the inceptions of these settlements These settlements 
also accommodated relatively recent migrants from various places as revealed from the 
high percentages of relatively recent settlers (less than 5 years). 


Legitimacy: Holding of ration card by an individual and/or a family in the city of Kolkata 
meant that the said individual and/or family had a kind of authenticity to become a 
legal inhabitant of the city and had an access to some of the essential commodities in a 
subsidised rate (though the subsidies in this essential sector were large withdrawn during 
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the time of this study and the prices of commodities in these ration shops had already risen 
substantially). These settlements had never been legalised by the authorities (urban or 
municipal). Possession of ration card needed a valid and permanent address of that 
individual and/or family, which was impossible for the inhabitants of Population I and 
Population I. Thus very few of the studied people (less than one per cent) of possessed 
ration card in these two settlements. Those possessing ration cards could not declare their 
dwelling place as their address. On the contrary, all of them possessing ration cards 
declared some other addresses (mostly their workplaces) as their residences. In the 
Population I more than one third of the possible voters had voting rights, even during the 
time of the previously mentioned eviction. This fact shows that in a Third World urban 
situation like this the criterion of having voting right in a city may not be considered 
enough to gain legitimacy as a city-dweller. In Population II only one fifth of total possible 
voters did not have voting right and still their existence on the studied site was at stake. 
Thus the question of legitimacy as a city-dweller in a Third World city like Kolkata might 
be explored from a different domain. The answer of this question regarding legitimacy as a 
city-dweller in a Third World like Kolkata could primarily be found in the status of the title 
of the settlement in which a person was living. Other parameters like taxpayer or 
legitimate voter or even legitimate worker of formal sector in the city might not give 
legitimacy to a person as a city dweller in a Third World city like Kolkata. 


People in Labour Force: In Population I and Population I, it was found that both the 
persons in labour force or labour force participation rate (90 per cent participation rate) and 
the incidences of persons actually working (88 per cent participation rate) were both very 
high. Female participation trend was also very high ie. 85 per cent in labour force and 
nearly 81 per cent of the females were actually working. These trends would indicate their 
subsistence level of economy in which non-participation in work might cause starvation. 
The case of a 19 year old individual in Population Il Md. Eklakhi were studied where it 
was found that Eklakhi was constantly looking for 4 job as one day without job meant 
partial or complete starvation for him as well as his family. Md. Eklakhi had worked as a 
scrap-picker for long but during the rainy seasons and winters scrap-picking became 
difficult and could fetch very few money. He had tried other odd jobs. At the time of this 
study Eklakhi was working as a helper in construction work. 


Working Children: The distribution of the frequencies of children in labour force and 
children actually working revealed that in Population I and Population II nearly 90 per 
cent of the children were in the labour force and of them 84 per cent were working. 
Among those working children, boys and girls were almost in equal proportion. Thus 
the relative picture of working children and working adults revealed that nearly 40 per 
cent of the work force in Population I and Population I were child labourers. 
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Occupations: The distribution of the type of primary occupations present among these 
urban marginals showed that more than half of the working people in Population I and 
Population H used to work as ‘urban waste recycle workers’ (mostly scrap pickers, 
scrap buyers (door to door), and scrap sorters), followed by the ‘sellers of their labour 
to people for the personal service and consumption of the buyers instead of using their 
labour power to obtain a surplus value’ (mostly engaged as domestic helps, porters, 
helpers in construction and van/rickshaw pullers) and ‘skilled workers (mistris), 
handicraft persons as well as small merchants’. There were very few persons (less than 
2 per cent of the working population) who were ‘salaried workers of traditional sector 
of economy’. It would be also worthwhile to note here that the ‘skin sellers exchanging 
their survival against the possibility of potential destruction (e.g. prostitute, delinquent 
etc.) or trade their deterioration (e.g. beggar)’ constituted a very negligible proportion 
(less than half per cent). There were cases of frequent shifts in occupations among the 
people in the studied populations primarily due to unstable nature of the occupations. 


Income: It was also observed that in Population I and Population Il nearly half of 
households had a per day income ranging between Rs. 51/- to Rs. 75/- and more than 
23 per cent households used to earn as low as less than Rs. 50/-. Nearly 11 per cent 
families in Population I and Population H used to earn more than Rs. 100/- per day 
which can be considered a decent level of income considering the prevalent economic 
situation of the urban marginals. In conformity with the earlier findings on income it 
was also found that the level of monthly savings in Population I and Population II in 
majority of the cases (nearly 61 per cent) was nonexistent and rest had a very small 
monthly savings ranging from less than Rs. 100/- to Rs. 200/-, while a very few 
households had a monthly savings over Rs. 200/-. 


EVICTIONS AND THE AFTERMATH 

During this fieldwork both the settlements were evicted to implement 
developmental/beautification programme in the city. The eviction of the Population - I 
took place in 25" Nov. 1995 without any prior announcement and thus the study could 
not be conducted on the pre-eviction responses of the people residing there. After the 
eviction only 46 families out of 179 could be traced in or around 4-sq. km. of the 
eviction site and the effects of eviction on these families were studied in some detail 
(Table 1). 
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TABLE 1: DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION I ACCORDING TO THE EFECTS OF 
EVICTION ON FAMILY 


Effects Of Eviction On Family” y 


17.39% | 82.61% | 46 (100.00%) 
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Infliction of psychological and emotional trauma 10.87% 
Loss of culturally significant sites 89.13% 
Worsening housing conditions at resettlement sites 13.04% 
19.57% 
Tension and insecurity at the resettlement sites 
Plan for further shifting of the house 


It was found that only 17.39 per cent of these families had previous experience(s) on 
eviction and was still coping with that devastation. Most of them (93.48 per cent) received 
a paltry compensation amount of Rs. 1500/- per family. A sizable section (26.09 per cent) of 
these families was broken down totally or partly and 67.39 per cent lost their old 
employment options. For 63.04 per cent of these families eviction caused some or 
substantial amount of reduction in income. Many of these families in Population I used to 
receive some daily free meal from a nearby charitable organisation called Premdaan run by 
Mother Teresa Trust and the displacement cost them (32.61 per cent) the loss of that free 
meal. 13.04 per cent of these families reported some physical injury to some of the 
members during eviction whereas no one was arrested during the eviction. Every family 
reported that the sudden commencement of the eviction process on that day cost them 
some personal goods and property as they could not retrieve those. The eviction caused 
the removal of children from the school for 23.91 per cent of these families and in the rest 
of the families the children were either not sent to the school or were still continuing with 
the old school. Most (89.13 per cent) of these families, however, reported that they went 
through varying degrees of psychological and emotional trauma during and after the 
eviction process. Some of them (10.87 per cent), mostly Christians, lost some culturally 
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significant sites like their worshipping place due to the eviction. In the resettlement sites 
most (86.96 per cent) of these families were living in the much worsened housing 
conditions where this study indicated that most (80.43 per cent) of these families were 
feeling increased social isolation and some (39.13 per cent) of them were facing tension and 
insecurity at the resettlement sites during the time of this study. 43.48 per cent of these 
families were planning a further shift to a more congenial site. Thus one can gauge of the 
scale of devastation caused by the eviction on the Population I. Taking lesson from this 
sudden eviction, a plan for the study on the responses on eviction on the Population Il 
were prepared much earlier and conducted more systematically (Table — 2). 


TABLE 2: DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION II ACCORDING TO THE RESPONSES 
ON EVICTION 
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Plan for shifting of the house before eviction 90.58% | 361 (100.0%) 
Possibility of resisting any eviction process 96.68% | 361 (100.0%) 


It reflects that only 1.11 per cent of the families (some member of the family) had 
previous experience on eviction. Some 21.61 per cent were sure of a family break-up in the 
event of any eviction. Majority (61.50 per cent) seemed worried about possibility of losing 
of present employment options and overwhelming majority (85.32 per cent) was agreed on 
the possibility of income reduction as a result of any possible eviction. Only 10.25 per cent 
were agreed on the possibility of imprisonment or physical injury in case of any eviction 
and an overwhelming 93.91 per cent seemed to be sure of losing personal goods and 
property during any eviction. Few (18.28 per cent) agreed on the fact that they would have 
to remove the children from the existing school whereas overwhelming proportion (90.86 


Tension and feeling insecurity for the future 361 (100.0%) 
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per cent) were sure of getting psychological and emotional trauma if any eviction takes 
place. Majority of them (85.60 per cent) was worried on possibility of losing culturally 
significant sites like their worshipping place in the event of any eviction. While 
overwhelming majority (97.78 per cent) expressed their feeling of tension and insecurity 
for the future only 9.42 per cent seemed to have some plan for shifting of the house before 
any eviction and only 3.32 per cent planned to resist any such eviction process. 


The eviction of the Population II, on the contrary, happened with prior announcements 
in different media as well as among the settlers. Thus when the Population II was evicted a 
verification these findings could be done (Table — 3) among the displaced families in 
Population Il immediately after the eviction process. It must be mentioned here that 
eviction was a violent process for the inhabitants and people here remained aggrieved 
during the incident. Hence many of the above findings could not be verified to the 
satisfaction of the researcher. Only 121 families could be traced in the vicinity of the 
eviction site. Some families reportedly left the locality before the eviction (mostly) to their 
native places. These 121 families were found to be living in the vicinity of their erstwhile 
shelter for the first few weeks of the eviction. After few weeks almost all of them found 
some other suitable places in and around Kolkata and built new shelters there. 


TABLE 3: DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION H ACCORDING TO THE EFFECTS OF 
EVICTION ON FAMILY 
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Findings among these families suggest that almost all the families (97.52 per cent) 
received the compensation of Rs. 2000/- disbursed by the state government and 
substantial proportion of these families (29.75 per cent) have partly been broken off 
due to this eviction. It was also observed that majority of them (56.20 per cent) had lost 
or were on the verge of losing their old employment options and most of the families 
(69.42 per cent) were experiencing some reductions in income. In some families (16.53 
per cent) there were reports of some injuries during the eviction period but no arrests 
were reported during this eviction. All these families had lost some personal goods and 
property during the eviction. Many of these families (26.45 per cent) had already 
removed their children during the first week of the eviction and many other families 
were on the process of doing it. Overwhelming majority of these families received 
some sort of psychological and emotional trauma resulted from the evictions (88.43 per 
cent) and lost their culturally significant sites like their places of worship (80.17 per 
cent). Almost all of these families (93.39 per cent) felt that the resettled sites were much 
worse than their earlier living places while a huge majority (70.25 per cent) of these 
families felt increased social isolation after the eviction and the subsequent 
resettlement. Only a negligible few (3.31 per cent) had actually tried to resist the 
eviction process in some form or other. 


CHANGING LANDSCAPE AND SHIFTING PERIPHERY 

Thus the marginalised and vulnerable section of the population are suffering most due 
to the struggle over urban space as their living space are getting eroded by means of 
eviction of those settlements in the city of Kolkata by the local urban agencies to 
implement various development programmes in the city. It is quite evident from this 
study that such evictions have profound effects in the already miserable life of the 
marginalised people like breaking-up of family ties, losing their all-important income 
network, loss of personal goods and property, removal of children from the school, 
losing culturally important sites, mental trauma, alienation and further worsening in 
their living condition etc. 


These people lived in the city of Kolkata without a real fear of displacement for 
over last two decades primarily due to the pro-poor policy of the erstwhile ruling 
political coalition of the leftist parties in the province of West Bengal. These people had 
also supported erstwhile government’s various policies and except for a part of 
Population IJ these people repeatedly voted en-masse in favour of the left parities.“ 
Leftist government had let them live safely in the city of Kolkata and also implemented 
various health and poverty alleviation projects among the inhabitant of these 
settlements. These left parties and sometimes the non-left parties”, as the part of local 
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bargain of public support posing opposition to the former, had also tried to ensure that 
these people live in their respective places safely and resolved various conflicts 
developed at different times in these settlements. But with the advent of globalisation, 
nations became virtually compelled to stop acting as the buffer for the vulnerable 
section of the population and cities are now bound to promote globalisation or perish. 
Even the left parties could not oppose the eviction as they understood that the then 
leftist provincial government had no other alternative in the face of forces of 
globalisation which required ‘modern’ cities to flourish despite being non-inclusive to 
the poor and vulnerable section of the population. However, the local left parties 
ensured that most of the evicted people get the right compensation fixed by the 
government. During this fieldwork it was also found that some other organisations like 
non-left parties and some NGOs came for resistance but with little effect (also see 
COHRE, 1998). Their dissents became somewhat short-lived and were limited to 
providing some short-term relief to these people. The people in both the settlements 
were also somewhat reluctant to organise some resistance on their own initiatives. The 
findings during this fieldwork suggest that this ‘rational posture’ could be explained in 
the background of these people’s experiences that life in the cities is somewhat better 
given their own rural past. The political participation for and against the left parties 
took the form of deference and patronage under the then populist regime as these 
people from their experiences found that mitigated pursuance of their problems yield 
more fruitful results in the somewhat participatory political structure of West Bengal 
during the time of this study (Bagchi 2006). ` 


The arguments put forward by the neo-liberal regime, which none of the 
government/agency in a Third World city like Kolkata can resist now, the space meant 
for society occupancy, i.e. the urban public space, is a great resource for the state in this 
age of globalisation. It is the physical support and a source of opportunities for human 
activities and civic life for the tax-paying citizens. This space is a potential vehicle to act 
upon the overall quality of urban life-hence upon urban competitiveness in terms of 
socio-cultural fruition an economic performance for an urban planner. Urban public 
space is to be understood, in this era of globalisation, as the domain impinging upon 
the collective life. Together with particular physical configurations of spaces and built- 
up forms laden with a symbolic charge, provides the scene to sustain the relationships 
of the tax-paying citizen with the city and constitutes an element of urbanistic 
intervention with a potential for urban improvement, renewal, and revitalisation. 


In order to enhance this potential evictions of the marginalised people, who have 
already been denied decent, safe and healthy place to live, take place in the Third 
World cities like Kolkata with different public justifications like for the beautification of 
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the city; to protect public health, hygiene and safety; to provide infrastructure, roads or 
public works, to build new and improved housing, to improve housing conditions for 
the (‘legitimate’) inhabitants, to conserve ecologically important locations, to eradicate 
safe haven for criminals and the like." 


Actually it is the philosophy of globalisation, which advocates the primacy of 
market in the determination of production, distribution, innovation and even the social 
needs, upholds the great value of these spaces for the benefit of collective consumption 
of the tax-paying ‘legitimate’ settlers of the city even at the cost of erosion of the 
habitations of the non-tax-paying ‘illegitimate’ settlers in the city. Thus the changing 
landscape of Kolkata (or other Third World city) is closely related with the further 
‘exclusion’ already ‘non-included’ marginalised and vulnerable section of the urban 
population resulting in a shifting of periphery (margin) of the city. The authors also 
argue that as no sign of abetting of the negative effects of globalisation is still visible in 
the Third World situation, the poverty-stricken marginalised urban population 
deprived of adequate shelter and urban services and basic opportunities of life would 
continue to emerge in the Third World city like Kolkata. The present authors also 
envisage that in future the agencies in the Third World cities like Kolkata would be 
under increasing pressure to provide better urban services to the ‘legitimate’ city 
dwellers and to undertake more such urban renewal programs at the cost of displacing 
the marginalised people and/or may even have to take the possession of some of the 
present ‘legitimate’ slum settlements. 
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l , Kolkata Metropolitan Corporation (KMC) : 

? Ganga Action Plan or GAP was a program launched by Government of India in April 1985 in order to 
reduce the pollution load on the river Ganga and its tributaries. The program was launched with much 
fanfare, but it terribly failed to decrease the pollution level in the river, after spending 901.71 crore (approx. 
10) rupees over a period of 15 years. Here the canal is connected with nver Hooghly which Is a tributary of 
river Ganga. 
$ According to NSS definition which has been taken as standard in this study, a katcha structure is one 
whose walis and roofs are made up with mud, bamboo, grass, leaves, reeds, thatch or unbumt bricks; a 
pucca structure is one whose walls and roof are made of burnt bricks, stone, cement, concrete, jack board 
(cement - plastered reeds), mosaic, tiles or timber, tiles, galvanized tin or asbestos cement sheets used in 
construction of roofs will be regarded as pucca material.; a seml-puceg structure is one of which either the 
roof or the walis, but not both, is made like that of a pucca structure (NSSO, 1998a). 

4 In the urban sector the share of katcha, semi- pucca and pucca dwellings was about 8 per cent, 18 per 
cent and 74 per cent respectively (about 71 per cent, 22 per cent and 8 per cent in West Bengal) (NSSO, 
1998a). 

5 In India 60 per cent (51 per cent in West Bengal) and of urban households lived In Independent houses 
36 per cent (40 per cent) of urban households live in rented houses (NSSO, 1998a). 

5 The average monthly rent paid by a household in urban sector (Rs.224) (Rs.152 in West Bengal) was two 
and a half times that in rural India (Rs.90) (Rs.52 In West Bengal) (NSSO, 1998a). 

7 31 per cent (21 per cent In West Bengal) of urban households in India did not have any latrine facilities 
and significant percentage of the households using latrine by 2-4 households (11 per cent - 14 per cent in 
West Bengal) Where they can use the latrine a large section has to travel up to 2 km. (18 per cent - 17 per 
cent | in West Bengal) (NSSO, 1998a). 

E Service latrines (the worst curse of life) were used by 7.4 per cent (5 6 per cent in West Bengal) of urban 
households i in India (NSSO, 1998a). 

° Most of the sources of drinking water (70 per cent) in slum areas in urban India are of community use (38 
per cent in West Bengal) very distantly followed by of exclusive use type (17 per cent in urban India and 
40 per cent in West Bengal) (NSSO, 1998a). 
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19 During the time of fieldwork the state of Jharkhand {which emerged from the bifurcation of state of Bihar) 
was not created. 

1 Number of traceable family after eviction was 46 out of 179 and the present account is on those 46 
families 
12 A nearby charitable organization run by the Mother Teresa Trust. 
13 Number of traceable family after eviction was 121. 
14 A coalition of the leftist parties like Communist Party of India (Marxist) [CPI(M)], Communist Party of 
India (CPI), Revolutionary Socialist Party (RSP), Forward Bloc (FB) etc. 
15 Indian National Congress (INC) and Tnnamul Congress (TMC). 
18 In this context it must be mentioned that the UN High Commissioner for Human Rights in June 1997 
convened an expert seminar on forced evictions to develop a set of comprehensive human nghts 
guldelines on development based displacement. The Practice of Forced Evictions: Comprehensive Human 
Rights Guidelines on Development - Based Displacement was adopted by UN High Commissioner for 


Human Rights in April 1999 (www cohre.org). 
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Abstract 


Anthropometric measurements such as body mass index (BMI), waist and 
hip circumferences (WC & HC), waist-hip ratio (WHR), waist-height ratio 
and body adiposity index (BAI = Hip circumference (cm) / (Height (m) X 
VHeight (m)) - 18) are the important indicators to investigate body 
adiposity. Therefore, this cross-sectional study was undertaken to assess 
the interrelationship between blood pressures with these measures of 
adiposity. Three hundred thirty university going Bengalee male and 
female students were measured for weight, height, mid-upper arm 
circumference, waist and hip circumferences. One hundred twenty were 
measured for blood pressures (systolic, SBP and diastolic, DBP). All these 
measurements were taken from each subject using standard procedure. 
Statistically significant (p < 0.001, p < 0.01, & p < 0.05) differences for all 
anthropometric variables has been found except BMI and HC (since the 
data has been taken in adult HC seems to have sexual dimorphism) 
between male and female students. Females (15.8 %) were less 
undernourished than males (17.6 %). They were more overweight (8.5 %) 
and obese (1.2 %) than their male (overweight= 3.6 % & obese= 0.6 %). The 
age and sex combined prevalence of undernutrition, overweight and 
obesity were 16.7 %, 6.1 % and 0.9 %. The age-sex combined prevalence of 
hypertension was 33.3 based on MAP. The association between blood 
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pressure and different anthropometric variables were assessed by 
correlation coefficient. WC, BMI, WHTR and BAI have shown significant 
(p < 0.001 or p < 0.01) positive correlation with SBP and DBP except WHR 

= (in both sexes) & BAI in DBP in case of males. BMI is highly correlated 
with SBP and DBP in males whereas, WC has been found highly 
correlated with only SBP and BMI has been found highly correlated with 
only DBP among females. Present cross-sectional study indicated that 
BMI and WC would be the good predictors for the chronic disease like 
hypertension. Primarily among female WC should be used as a good 
predictor for elevated blood pressure. 


Keywords: body mass index, Waist and hip circumferences, blood pressure, body 
adiposity index, students. 


INTRODUCTION 
he systolic pressure is the pressure when the heart’s ventricles contract and 
push the blood through the veins. It is called the systole, the pressure during 
heart beat action. The diastolic pressure is the lower pressure that results when 
air is released out of the cuff and no more sound is heard. This is called the diastole; 
the artery resting pressure. The World Health Organization has agreed on an 
international standard for identifying overweight and obesity in adult populations 
using the body mass index (weight=height?) (WHO, 1997). Waist-to-hip ratio, body 
mass index and subcutaneous fat are the important indicator of obesity, cardiovascular 
disease and hypertension. This relationship is documented from many studies (Gerber 
í d Stern 1999; Ghosh et al. 2000; Mueller et al. 2001; Bose et al. 2005; Ghosh 2007). 
: J) espite the modern technique, anthropometric measurements such as height, weight, 
BMI and WHR etc. are traditionally important method to study the genetic structure 
and prediction of risk factors of many complex diseases in human health (Seidell et al. 
1989, 2001). Seidel et al. (1989) have suggested from the multicenter study of women 
, that BMI was the best overall predictor for both systolic and diastolic blood pressure. 
“ However many epidemiological studies (Folsom et al., 1993; Rimm et al., 1995; 
Schreiner et al., 1996; Silventoinen et al., 2003; Yalcin et al., 2005) have suggested that 
waist-to-hip ratio is also independent risk factor of cardiovascular disease for both 
sexes especially in female. Although importance of blood pressure as a risk factor in 
cardiovascular disease is well established (Gardner and Poehlman 1995; Gerber and 
Stern 1999; Merio et al. 2004), however, how blood pressure is influenced by different 
factors such as WHR, BMI, adiposity and environmental factors is the key for the 
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understanding of coronary diseases. The people of South Asian origin have increased 
cardiovascular risk due to more centralized deposition of body fat with higher mean of 
WC and WHR compared to Europians (McKeigue et al. 1991; Enas 2000; Ghose et al. 
2000). Therefore, the purpose of the present study is to establish the relationship of 
BMI, WC, WHR, WHITR and other adiposity of with blood pressures (SBP and DBP) 
and to identify their effectiveness to screen the male and female with higher blood 
pressure among university going Bengali male and females. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 
The present study was cross-sectional and conducted in Vidyasagar University, 
Medinipur, West Bengal which is situated about 130 km from Kolkata city, the 
provincial capital of West Bengal. A total of 330 adult students (165 males and 165 
females) aged between 20 to 29 years of age group were measured. This study was 
carried out during March 2011. Data were collected after obtaining the necessary 
approval from the University authorities and students were informed about the 
objectives before the commencement of measurement. The institutional ethical 
committee approved the data schedule. All students of the university were requested 
to participate in the study. Ethical approval and prior permission was obtained from 
Vidyasagar University Ethics Committee before commencement of the study. Informed 
consent was also obtained from each participant. Information on age, gender, weight, 
height and other anthropometric measurements were collected on a pre-tested 
questionnaire by class-to-class visit following interview and examination. Height and 
weight measurements were recorded to the nearest 0.1 cm and 0.5 kg respectively. The 
measurements were taken from the participant without shoes and with light clothed. 
The body mass index was calculated using the formula, BMI = weight (kg) / height 
(m?). Waist circumference was measured at the midpoint between the inferior margin 
of the last rib and the top of the iliac crest. Hip circumference was measured at the 
largest posterior extension of the buttocks. Waist and hip circumferences were 
measured to the nearest 0.1 cm. The waist-to hip ratio was calculated using the 
formula, WHR = waist circumference (cm) /hip circumference (cm). All anthropometric 
measurements were taken an each individual using standard anthropometric 
techniques (Singh and Bhasin, 1968; Weiner and Lourie 1981). The measurements were 
taken by the students of (4t Semester) as a part of their practical practice for 
specialization in biological/physical anthropology using standard anthropometric 
tools. The age of the individuals was obtained from a questionnaire. . The physiometric 
variables included measurement of systolic (SBP) and diastolic blood pressure (DBP). 
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Two consecutive readings were recorded for each of SBP and DBP and the averages 
were used. The measurements were taken with the help of digital blood pressure 
machine in a sitting position with the right forearm placed horizontal on the table. All 
efforts were made to minimize the factors which affect blood pressure like anxiety, 
fear, stress, laughing and recent activity (Badaruddoza and Afzal 1999). Mean arterial 
blood pressure (MAP) was calculated for each of the two readings taken for SBP and 
DBP by using the formula: 

MBP = DBP + (SBP-DBP)/3 (Pérusse et al. 1989) 


All data were analyzed by SPSS (Statistical Package for social sciences, Version 16, 
SPSS Inc., USA). Mean, standard deviation, independent samples t-test, Chi-square test 
and Karl Pearson’s correlation test were used to investigate the relationship between 
the anthropometric measurements and blood pressure phenotypes among both sexes. 
The probability values less than or equal 0.05 (two tailed) were considered to be 


significant. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the means, standard deviations and the comparison of different means 
with t and p (significance) values with respect to all anthropometric measured 
variables between Bengali male and female students. The Bengalee females have 
greater mean for BMI (21.05 kg/m?) and WHTR (0.47) as compared with the Bengalee 
male students. Whereas, the Bengali male students have greater mean for age, height, 
weight, MUAC, WC, HC, WHR, BAI, SBP, DBP and MAP as compared with Bengalee 
female students. However, it has been found that the differences of all measured 
variables except BMI, and HC have been statistically significant at least at level (p < 
0.001, p < 0.01, & p < 0.05) between these two categories of male and female subjects. 
Table 2 shows the prevalence of CED (among males and females) of the University 
students of Medinipur, West Bengal. From this table it can be inferred that, in general, 
the females (15.8 %) were less undernourished than there male (17.6 %) counterpart 
and they were more overweight (8.5 %) and obese (1.2 %) than their male (overweight= 
3.6 % & obese= 0.6 %). The age and sex combined prevalence of undernutrition, 
overweight and obesity were 16.7 %, 6.1 % and 0.9 %. There was no significant sex 
difference exist in CED prevalence (x= 5.385; df = 3; p < 0.371). 


Table 3 shows the prevalence of hypotension and hypertension age-group wise as 
well as the BMI status wise based on MAP. It was clear from the table that young 
adults were more suffered from both hypo and hypertension and after controlling for 
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age-sex there were more students suffer from hypotension than hypertension. 
Compared to normal weight students, students with obesity had high prevalence of 
hypertension based on MAP among males (100.0 %). It was also clear that females with 
normal BMI had more hypo-tensed than their male counterpart with same BMI. The 
increased in prevalence of hypertension with increasing BMI was clear among males. 
The age-sex combined prevalence of hypertension was 33.3 based on MAP. The 
prevalence of elevated blood pressure (MAP) increased (except overweight) 
progressively with increasing BMI. 


Table 4 depicts the comparison of correlation coefficients for blood pressure 
phenotypes with other metric variables between Bengalee male students and Bengalee 
female students. As shown in the Table 4, WC, BMI, WHTR and BAI have shown 
significant (p < 0.001 or p < 0.01) correlation with SBP and DBP except WHR (in both 
sexes) & BAI in DBP in case of males. Among females correlation was significant (p < 
0.001 or p < 0.01) with all measures of obesity and central obesity except WHR. It has 
been observed that BMI is highly correlated with SBP and DBP in males whereas, WC 
has been found highly correlated with only SBP and BMI has been found highly 
correlated with only DBP among females. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


In general, the results of the present study support the hypothesis that WC, BMI, 
WHIR, and BAI (except DBP in males) have some independent effect on the risk of 
elevated blood pressures (SBP and DBP) among both males and females. BMI have 
found highly correlated with both SBP and DBP among males and females. Yalcin et al. 
(2005) have reported that WC in men and BMI in women are the most important 
predictors for the elevation in SBP and DBP. Many investigators (Pouliot et al. 1994; 
Dalton et al. 2003; Esmaillzadeh et al. 2004; Khan et al. 2008) advocated that WC as well 
as WHR have strongest relationship with the elevation of blood pressures especially in 
females although age and menopause have significant effect on cardiovascular 
parameters. This hypothesis have also supported by many authors (Spencer et al. 1997; 
Rheeder et al. 2002; Badaruddoza and Hundal 2009; Badaruddoza et al. 2009). 
Therefore, the elevation of SBP and DBP among males and females can be correlated 
with anthropometric variables. It has been shown that the mean values of all the traits 
(except BMI and WC in the present study, Table 1) have shown statistical significant 
differences (p < 0.001; p < 0.01 or p < 0.05) among Bengali university going males and 
females. However, Bengalee males showed a marginal increase of weight, height, 
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MUAC, WC, HC, BMI, WHR, SBP and DBP ( (except BMI, WHTR and BAI) as 
compared to Bengali females. Furthermore, from correlation it have been seen that WC, 
BMI, WHTR and BAI are significantly associate with SBP and DBP among Bengali 
males and females. It is due to the fact that similar ethnic, genetic and environmental 
background (because all the participants in the present study from same area) of these 
two groups. Therefore, it appears that the all these adiposity measures are ethnic and 
genetic with environmental specific to population. However, further comparative 
study among different ethnic and same ethnic with different caste would require to 
investigate whether ethnicity have effects on body structure and adiposity in the 
population. After analysis of the present data it has been shown that a significant 
association of WC, BMI, WHTR and BAI with blood pressure phenotypes has noticed 
among both the sexes. Therefore, the present study indicated that WC, BMI, WHTR 
and BAI can be used as significant predictor to predict or understanding etiology of the 
chronic diseases like hypertension and obesity regardless the background of the ethnic 
and genetic composition The present study is limited by its small sample size, being 
from one university and from mono-ethnic group of West Bengal, India. These results 
may therefore only be representative of a small sample size and not representative of 
the district, state or country. To obtain a broader representation, we suggest that more 
studies involving BMI among young women’s from different parts of India be 
undertaken. However, it may be concluded that high BMI is one of the best predictor 
for the incidences of cardiovascular diseases among both males and females. Therefore, 
present authors suggested that BMI would be a simple and significant indicator for the 
management of moderate or high risk of cardiovascular disease and regular health care 
system in both sexes. 
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Table 1: Differences of means (SD) and t-test with significance value among 
University going Bengali male & female students. 










Variables 








Females 
Mean 




























Age (Years) 
Weight (kg) _ 
Height (cm) 
. [21.05 
24.94 
7652 | 7.77 
| 085 | oos | ogo | oos | 7.491 | 0.001 | 
| 046 | ooa | 047 | oos | -2369 | 0.05 | 


. 
Systolic blood pressure 


118.88 | 12.93 i 9.12 | 7.478 | 0.001 
(mm/Hg) : 92 | rare | 
Diastolic blood pressure 
73.13 | 10.60 ; 7.18 | 2.721 | 0.01 
Mean arterial pressure 
88.37 | 10.17 | 80.29 | 6.93 | 5.089 | 0.001 
[sar | os 


*NS indicates for not significant. 
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Table 2: Percent distribution of nutritional status using BMI of the University 
students 


Body mass index (kg/m?) 


Overweight Obese 
(25.0-29.9) (2 30.0) 





Chi-square = 5.385; df = 3; p= 0.371 (based on BMI) 
N indicates the sample size. 


Table 3: Prevalence of hypotension and hypertension by BMI (kg/m?) 


Variable 





n = Number of subjects. 
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Table 4: Partial correlation coefficient between SBP & DBP with various measures of 
obesity & central obesity after controlling age 


Variables | WC | BMI | WHR | WHTR | Bar | seer | DBP | 


Male 
wc 
| BM | | 1.000 | 0.225 | 0.633" | 0.700 | 0.709 | 0.570 | 
| WHR | | 10% |077 | 0.030 | 0.266 | 0.142 | 
| WHTR {| o | aooo | oez | 0.473% | 0.334 | 
| BAL | 2.000 0.202 
T rs ae ee ee OS OO 
W 


P 
C 
P 



























| 0.708"* | 0 
| BMI | | 1.000 | 0.374 | 0.792 | 0.873" | 0.507" | 0.680" 
| WHR | 1.000 
war | 2.000 | 0.760" | ossze | oaee | 
1.000 


Female 
| we | 1.000 | 0.708** 0.959 | 0.637%" | 0.513% | 0.536" 





** Correlation is significant at the 0.001 level (2-tailed). 
“Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level (2-tailed). 
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Decentralised water governance is a priority for the governments, non- 
governmental organisations and international funding agencies. India’s water 
governance shows a tendency favouring decentralisation especially of the 
operation and maintenance activities as reflected in the National Water 
Policies. West Bengal, although famous for decentralisation initiatives at the 
administrative levels though a strong three tier Panchayat system, the state’s 
decentralisation initiatives in irrigation management shows slow progress. 
From the perspectives of institutional environmental theory guided by three 
principles, i.e, normative, regulative and cultural-cognitive paradigms, this 
paper unravels the informal governance system that maximises the interest of 
powerful groups of owners of water resources in three villages in the 
Birbhum district. It shows the reasons behind unsuccessful story of the 
Mayurakshi Major Irrigation scheme in water delivery. By analysing water 
politics at the grassroots level, the paper strongly argues for the formation of 
formal water institutions to avoid the dependency of water users associated 
with systematic exploitation by water sellers. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Problems with irrigation water management often results from poor interaction 
between the stakeholders and lack of the formation of the ‘rules of the game’ 
(Provencher and Burt 1994; Roemer 1989). West Bengal’s irrigation system, sponsored 
by the World Bank’s “Accelerated Development of Minor Irrigation Scheme” 
emphasises ‘user participation’ in management of water allocation and maintenance of 
infrastructure (World Bank 2011). The present water management in West Bengal is 
crippling between unregistered and informal user participation and highly prioritised 
water sector decentralisation (Government of India 2008; Nath, Chakrabarti and, 
Chattopadhyay 2009). This paper explores the impact of the existing institutional 
environment over informal governance of water resources in three villages of Nalhati- 
I block of Birbhum district, West Bengal. Since the state is one of the prominent 
examples of decentralised governance with a strong three-tier Panchayat system, it is 
important to contextualise the potentials and problems of similar initiatives by the line 
departments. Through an analysis of water policies, coupled with an ethnographic 
study at the grassroots, this paper highlights the causes behind undeveloped 
decentralised water governance in the state. 


INDIA’S WATER POLICY AND THE POTENTIAL FOR 
DECENTRALISATION 


India’s highly prioritised agriculture has shown a disappointing performance 
compared to the aim of increasing food production up to 50% by 2010 (Government of 
India 1999; Frankel 1967; Kumar 1998). The response to the challenge has been rapid 
construction of irrigation projects during 1950’s and 1970's, which later faced troubles 
because of management problems (Maloney and Raju 1994; Singh 1982; Sodal 2004). 
During 1970’s and 1980’s, the government took two major steps, first, the Command 
Area Development Programme in the fifth plan (1974 - 78) and, second, 
decentralisation of irrigation management and formation of Water User Association 
(Central Water Commission 2002; World Bank 1994). The second step recognises 
irrigation as an issue of multidisciplinarity (Singh 1982, 1992) and the fact that almost 
every state agency lacked the capacity to deliver adequate operation and maintenance. 
Surface irrigation projects were severely criticised because of inefficient operation, 
maintenance, cost and time over run (Gulati, Meinzen-Dick and Raju 2005; Malhotra 
1982; Narayanmoorthy and Despande 2005; Tyler 1994). 


The decentralisation initiative was taken because the Farmer Managed Irrigation 
Systems (FMIS) showed some effectiveness (Coward 1980; Pradhan 1983; Uphoff 1986; 
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Wade 1978; 1982); major international trends too showed signs of increased user 
participation. The National Water Policy of 1987 was the first step as the Water User 
Associations were seen to have the potential to a) resolve water conflicts (Srivastava 
and Brewer, 1994), and b) recover cost (Vermillion and Garces-Restrepo 1998). Scholars 
like Narayanamoorthy and Despande (2005), Uphoff (1992), William and Hearne (1993) 
strongly recommended decentralisation as a ‘healer’ of the existing maladies of 
irrigation, viz. financial, technical, and the public image crisis (Mollinga 1999 on the 
three fold crisis). Decentralisation appreciates people’s cultural knowledge, 
acknowledges people’s relative freedom in decision-making, and capitalises people’s 
dependency on irrigation to reduce the governance burden (Gulati, Meinzen-Dick and 
Raju, 2005; Sivamohan and Scott, 1994; World Bank, 2008). India’s initiative is most 
prominently marked by the preparation of guideline in National Water Policy 1987 
(Narayanamoorthy and Despande 2005), allotment of monitory incentive for formation 
of user associations (CADA, 1997), and formation of Indian Network of Participatory 
Irrigation Management — INPIM (Hooja 2002). The output has been mixed with 2.34 
square lakh hectare area coverage during the eighth plan (Maloney and Raju 1994). 
Andhra Pradesh showed considerable success with decentralised irrigation 
management, while other states showed a mixed implementation (Brewer et al. 1999; 
Pangare 2002; Reddy and Reddy 2005). 


The initiative continues (Government of India 2002, 2008). However, scholars like 
Bora (1989), Parikh and Shah (1994) argue that these initiatives have failed to account 
for micro social factors like local politics that affect decentralisation. For Maloney and 
Raju (1994), the initiative could not succeed in most places because of the politics of 
participation: where the notion of participation is ill defined and the initiative was 
taken in a hurry. - 


INSTITUTIONAL ISSUES AND GOVERNANCE IN WEST BENGAL 


Institutions in its present connotation comprise regulative, normative and cultural- 
cognitive elements that, together with associated activities and resources provide 
stability and meaning to social life (Scott 2008). Therefore, institutions are multifaceted, 
and durable social structures made up of symbolic elements, social activities and 
materjal resources. Since they form stereotypes and are relatively resistant to change 
(Jepperson 1991), they tend to be transmitted across generations, to be maintained and 
reproduced (Zucker 1977) giving solidity across time and space (Giddens 1984). The 
mechanisms by which institutions function in a society are much more subtle than 
their mere physical appearances (Berger and Luckmann 1967). Giddens (1979, 1984) 
and Sewell (1992) focus on the importance of incorporating material and human 
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conception of social structure forming asymmetries of power relation in a society. 
The rules and norms are effectively backed by the social sanctioning power. The 
regulative, normative and cultural cognitive components can transcend themselves 
from conscious to unconscious, and from legally enforced to being taken for granted 
(Hoffman 1997). 


West Bengal is one of the first states in India to devolve power to local authorities 
and do experiment with the process of decentralisation. Since 1977 under the 
leadership of the Communist Party of India [Marxist] (Henceforth CPM) and other left 
wing parties, the Panchayat system gained strength. Elections have occurred regularly 
(Mathew, 2001). Gradually Panchayats in the state brought success in literacy, road 
construction and other development activities including maintenance of public projects 
like Minor Irrigation Schemes (Gazdar and Sengupta 1997; Mookherjee 1998). Apart 
from the development initiatives, the Panchayati Raj in West Bengal brought far 
reaching social change through land reform processes (Appu 1996) that accelerated the 
growth of agricultural productivity (Lieten, 1992; Saha and Swaminathan 1994; 
Sengupta and Gazdar 1996). Dasgupta (2009) shows that political consciousness among 
the village poor increased considerably with the Left Front rule and devolution of 
power. 


The local governance institutions, i.e. panchayats have significant impact on life of 
the rural people in West Bengal. However, in a recent study that took place just before 
the assembly election, Chattopadhyay, Chakrabarti and Nath (2010) report political 
polarisation and malfunctioning of village level meetings (annual Gram Sabha and bi- 
annual Gram Samsad Sabha). In another exploration, Nath and Chakrabarti (2011) find 
coalition between political and economic power groups at the local level trying to 
control the agricultural products that results in problems with crop prices in West 
Bengal. These works indicate the possible existence of two broad groups, first, the 
politico-economically powerful and, second, the powerless to operate alongside the 
local institutions. The nature of power equation that often maintains a close tie with the 
mainstream political parties have considerable control over the decision making for a) 
the access to and b) delivery of public services. The Panchayat system works by 
maintaining compatible interaction with mainstream politics. 


WATER SERVICE DELIVERY AND WATER MARKET 


The present work is carried out in three villages, falling under the Mayurakshi Major 
Irrigation Command area. Village 1 is closer to the canal and village 3 is located at the 
tail end. Since 1990s, village 3 is not receiving water from the scheme. Village 1 and 2 
receive water during the cultivation of summer paddy. For winter, these three villages 
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depend on other sources. Although the revised water tax implemented in 2003 
(Government of West Bengal, 2003) is applicable to all, no tax is collected for the past 
fifteen years. In consequence, the operation and maintenance activity of the irrigation 
canals has stopped. Apart from the monsoon season, for cultivating other crops — 
especially summer paddy and winter vegetables - one has to depend on privately 
owned water sources. 


There is substantive development of shallow pumps which draws off ground water 
to irrigate cultivable lands of the area. Village 3 is totally dependent on these pumps. 
Village 1 and 2 buy water in winter. The local owners of the shallow pumps are 
informally connected through friendship and kinship ties. They are big landholders of 
the region and have a significant connection with local political power. The politico- 
economic power of the group has a monopoly over the delivery of water services. In 
consequence, the small and marginal farmers are dreadfully dependent on this group 


(Figure 1). , 
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Figure 1 the mechanism of water governance in the villages. 
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The owner groups try to steer benefits of this dependency. However, in a group 
discussion with shallow pump owners, they argue that they sell water at reasonable rate. 


We cannot exceed water price beyond what is fixed by 
the government. We maintain payment register logbook... 
they [marginal farmers] are our fellow villagers, how can 
we even think of overpricing it to maximise our interest? 
In fact, we give occasional discounts and loans... but this 
is an arid region and production rate is considerably low. 
(Voice of a water source owner). 


This is typical of the reactions recorded in the group discussions among the water 
selling groups. Although a clear sense of division between the seller and the buyer of 
the water resources exists, the occasional discounts in water charge and monetary 
support show a concept of co-operative movement to fight the water scarcity in the 
village. However, several discrepancies in these narratives came out during the study. 
First, as these narratives indicate shallow pump owners’ wholehearted support to the 
marginal farmers, it is difficult to accept that no clear exchange relation exists. Second, 
village level polarisation, marked by ethnic and economic difference ought to play a 
role in creating hindrance for initiating such co-operation. Third, the nature of coalition 
among the sellers and exclusion of water buyers in group discussions indicates a 
possibility of uneasy traffic between these two groups. 

To clarify the situation, a number of group discussion and one-to-one interaction 
with water borrowers/users was carried out. These discussions were held in the 
evenings, usually in an open space where several stakeholders could represent 
themselves. People arranged themselves according to their village status. Most 
marginal groups sat on the periphery. To initiate the discussion, the authors started 
with a participatory rural appraisal, where villagers are asked to draw a map of the 
village and then locate water sources within it. Gradually, when they started 
interacting, several issues came out: a) issues of politics behind the lack of maintenance 
of irrigation canal, b) monopoly of pump owners in water price determination, and c) a 
‘created dependency’ of the buyers on pump owners. To make further clarifications, 
structured and unstructured individual interviewing were done. 

In Village 2, a middle aged man, Mr. Sheikh Husain, has 0.5 acres of land. To 
supplement income, he occasionally works as agriculture labourer. Mr. Husain’s land does 
not get water from the Mayurakshi scheme. Consequently, he depends on local shallow 
pump owners for water in summer and winter. He, and several others, asks for the price of 
water at the beginning of the cultivation. This is a vital information; based on the water 
charge and other agriculture inputs they decide to go ahead with a particular crop. If water 
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price is high, they consider cultivating a less water intensive crop. In 2009, before 
starting the summer paddy, pump owner assured them of a low water cost. Eventually, 
when Mr. Husain bought water, the charge was higher that proposed. In order to save his 
investment already made on the crop, he was left with no choice than to purchase water. 


He [the pump owner] explains the electricity price 
hike as the reason for high water charge... I had already 
invested my capital, so I had to purchase water at higher 
price... however...I exchanged my labour to pay him the 
money in instalments. [recorded in September 2011]. 


The helplessness is clearly reflected as he invested capital and had to exchange labour to 
repay. This is alarming, as water scarcity in these villages creates dreadful indebtedness. 

Similar story of exploitation is found in Village 3, where, Mr. Nabicharan Das, a 
share-cropper took a loan to purchase seed and manures. When the water price was set 
high, he was forced to sell his product to one of the big land holders in the village at a 
throwaway price. 


Capital 
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Figure 2 the strategic control over small scale farmers by the big land owners. 
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The connection between big land owners, pump owners backed by mainstream 
political parties (Figure 1) exercise control over the small scale farmers by blending the 
strategy of monetary incentives and monopoly over water allocation (Figure 2). 

The development of shallow pumps within the irrigation command area indicates 
the possibility of development of water market because of the failure of major . 
irrigation schemes. It creates two problems. First, the official record for Irrigation 
Potential Created and Utilised in a command area show considerable overlap (UM 
Calcutta study report for the Gol, 2009). Second, and more importantly, the privately 
owned shallow pumps remain virtually ungoverned by the government agencies. In 
effect, they tend to establish monopoly on water resource allocation. 


DISCUSSION 


West Bengal’s absence of formal water institutions leaves a dreadful impact on the water 
users, especially on the marginal farmers. The existing institutional environment, which is 
visibly informal, more often than not, systematically exploits the marginal farmers. 

The normative system of the village is linked to the existing politico-economic 
coalitions. This power group frames the ‘rules of the game’ which maximises the 
interest of their group. The force, sanctions and expediencies are the central ingredients 
of the regulative aspect. These regulations are exercised on the water users through a 
variety of channels. First, the power group has significant control over the villagers’, 
day to day activities by other institutions, viz. the political parties and the local 
governments. They embody an image of power which makes acceptance of authority 
possible. Second, occasional incentives, monetary supports make many to become 
dependent on these ‘big men’, and confirm to ‘their system’. Finally, the coercive 
bonding is ‘legitimated’ by a normative framework that both supports and constrains 
the exercise of power (Scott, 1987; Dornbusch and Scott, 1975). 

This water dependency exists through channels of regulative and normative frames, 
which mutually reinforces the power relations. This reinforcement conveys a social 
construction and becomes part of the cultural-cognitive frame of the people. The values 
and norms become applicable to members of the collectivity. This sanction gives rise to 
roles: conceptions of appropriate goals and activities for particular individuals. 
Sometimes they give rise to specific social positions. 

These beliefs are not simply anticipations or predictions, but prescriptions that form 
normative expectations of how specified actors are supposed to behave. Therefore, the 
existing stakeholders accept, continue and reinforce the present mode of being without 
challenging the authority relations. While the conformity of the existing mode of water 
operation minimises, the economic interests of the users, they fail to challenge it 
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because of existing cultural-cognitive elements of institutions: the shared 
conceptions that constitute the nature of social reality and the frames through which 
meaning is made. As D’Andrade (1984) suggests, “in the cognitive paradigm, what a 
creature does is, in large part, a function of the creature’s internal representation of its 
environment.” Therefore, existing water relation guided by social sanctions forming 
constructed social reality becomes historically designed to maximise the interest of the 
rural ‘big men’. Because of its long-term existence, current power relations seep into 
the cultural-cognitive dimension of the structural whole of these villages. 


It is alarming to see the situation continues to maximise the interest of one group at the 
expense of others in a state where decentralisation has been a priority. The formal local 
governance institutions, ie. the panchayats in West Bengal are also noted for its problems 
of linkages with the line departments (Chakrabarti Chattopadhyay and Nath 2011). While, 
the formal institutions and their links with other departments should be revitalised, it is 
important to form formal User Associations where participation of the marginal groups 
must be made mandatory. With careful preparation of operational rules for water 
operation and maintenance, election, and regularised interaction with irrigation officials, 
the line departments will be able to accelerate change in the water relations which in turn 
would help avoiding these problems. After that, even if a water market develops, their 
operations could be regulated by a formally elected body of the villagers. 
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Abstract 


This review paper tends to revisit the critical theoretical perspective viz. 
Critical Medical Anthropology (CMA) in the context of studying health 
inequalities and inequities. This paper addresses questions like: A) what 
kinds of social conditions do lead to health inequalities? B) how is CMA 
conceptualized? C) what is the relevance of CMA in studying health 
inequalities and inequities? The theoretical framework for critical medical 
anthropology is political economy. Political-economic approaches assess the 
effects of social conditions on health. The central foci of analysis in CMA are 
imbalances in power relations and differential access to health. CMA 
examines issues such as who have the power over certain social institutions, 
how and in what form is this power delegated, and how this power is 
expressed. 


Keywords Health inequality, Health inequity, Political economy of health, Critical 
Medical Anthropology. 


INTRODUCTION 
nequalities and inequities in health and healthcare exist in all countries even with 
[ones and technology gains. Inequality in health is an empirical notion and 
refers to differences in health status between different groups (WHO 2008). On the 
other hand, inequity in health is a normative concept and refers to those inequalities 
that are judged to be unjust or unfair because they result from socially derived 
processes (Harper et al. 2010; Whitehead 1990). 
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Several studies have been carried out by researchers of different disciplines to 
understand and assess the health inequalities and inequities. Although Medical 
Anthropology has a deep interest in the subject of inequality and health but the studies 
addressing these issues are inadequate. In this situation understanding the causes and 
patterns of health inequalities are necessary in the field of Medical Anthropology. This 
paper seeks to examine how Critical Medical Anthropology (CMA), as a theory, has 
been employed to bridge this gap and whether it has anything further to offer_in 
studying this inequality. CMA is investigating the power relations of biomedical 
systems and examining health disparities among minority groups (Dressler, Oths and 
Gravlee 2005). In the following sections this paper addresses questions key to 
understanding health inequalities in the perspective of CMA, also in Indian context, 
including: (A) What kinds of social conditions do lead to health inequalities? (B) How 
is CMA conceptualized? (C)What is the relevance of CMA in studying health 
inequalities and inequities? 


CRITICAL MEDICAL ANTHROPOLOGY (CMA) 

Critical Medical Anthropology (CMA) seeks to identify the social origins of distress 
and disease, recognizing that these origins are ultimately located within the processes 
and contradictions inherent in the capitalist world system (Baer, Singer and Sausser 
2003, Singer and Baer 1995). The primary objective of CMA is the transformation of 
social relations and it emphasizes the importance of political and economic forces, 
including the exercise of power, in shaping health, disease, illness experience and 
health care (Singer and Baer 1995). 


CMA (Baer, Singer and Johnsen 1986; Scheder 1988; Singer 1986, 1990, 1995) can be 
defined as a “theoretical and practical effort to understand and respond to issues and 
problems of health, illness, and treatment in terms of the interaction between the 
macrolevel of political economy, the national level of political and class structure, the 
institutional level of the health care system, the community level of popular and folk 
beliefs and actions, the microlevel of illness experience, behavior, and meaning, human 
physiology, and environmental factors” (Singer 1995:81). This effort is peculiarly 
anthropological in the sense that it is holistic, historical, and immediately concerned 
with on-the-ground features of social life, social relationships, and social knowledge, as 
well as with culturally constituted systems of meaning (Singer 1995). According to 
Singer (1995), CMA is consciously political in that it: (1) Recognizes that health itself is 
a profoundly political issue (Navarro 1984); (2) Acknowledges the fundamental 
importance of class, racial, and sexual inequity in determining the distribution of 
health, disease, living and working conditions, and health care and (3) Define power as 
a fundamental variable in health-related research, policy, and programming. 
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Scheper-Huges and Lock (1986) state that CMA must bridge the macrolevel factors 
of social, political and economic factors that affect health with the microlevel personal 
experiences of illness and suffering so as “to give voice to the submerged, fragmented, 
and muted subcultures of the sick and disabled”. A critical understanding of health 
and illness involves paying closer attention to the vertical links connecting individuals 
to regional, national, and global forces. CMA is thus a perspective that recognizes 
medicine, physicians and other components of health institutions as representatives of, 
and reinforcers of, larger social, economic, and political systems, the primary concern 
of which are advancing the interests of these systems (Baer 1990; Scheper-Huges 1990; 
Singer, Baer and Lazarus 1990). CMA thus focuses on aspects of the macrosystem, on 
forces such as world capitalism, the dominant factors in understanding clinical 
interactions. CMA thus sees clinical events such as physician-patient interactions 
largely in terms of power relationships in which physician power, sanctioned by 
medical institutions, attempts to assure that patient behavior is compatible with the 
interests of the ruling class (Baer 1990; Singer, Baer and Lazarus 1990). Within CMA 
perspective, the locus of sickness and condition lies in the not in the individual patient, 
but rather in the power relations between social groups and classes (McElroy and 
Townsend 1989). 


Political Economy of Health and CMA 

Political economy is historically the discipline that examined the wealth of nations, the 
production and distribution of wealth within and between political entities and the 
classes composing them (Wolf 1982). According to Baer (1982), the political economy of 
health is a subject which has been dropped and rediscovered several times since the 
mid 19% century. A strong tradition of political economy of health has survived as it 
offered a much needed corrective for disciplinary fragmentation of social science that 
obscures the relationship among economic systems, political power and ideologies 
(Morsy 1990; Singer 1998). 


The framework for CMA is political economy. The political economic approaches 
examine health and diseases in the context of the modern capitalist world system (Baer, 
Singer and Susser 2003). The emergence of CMA in late 1970s reflects both the turn 
toward political-economic approaches in anthropology generally as well as an effort to 
engage and extend the political economy of health approach by uniting it with the 
cultural sensitivity and in-depth local study of Anthropology (Baer, Singer and Johnsen 
1986; Baer, Singer, and Sausser 2003; Morsy 1990; Singer 1998; Singer, Baer, and 
Lazarus 1990). Pivotal to the worldview of CMA is recognition of class and related race 
and gender antagonisms as the defining characteristics of capitalist society and the 
reigning world system (Baer, Singer, and Sausser 2003; Singer 1998). 
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CMA emphasizes the need to identify how economic and political processes 
have effects on health and well-being through the production and allocation of health 
resources and services as well as other factors that affect risks and protective factors 
such as nutrition, housing, occupational risks and industrial pollutants. It understands 
health issues within the context of encompassing political and economic forces, 
including forces of institutional, national and global scale, that pattern human 
relationships, shape social behaviors, condition collective experiences, reorder local 
ecologies, and situate cultural meanings (Baer, Singer and Sausser 2003). CMA and 
similar political economy of health approaches use historical and cultural systems 
analyses to show how health is affected by: (1) The distribution of economic resources; 
(2) Social class and power relations between groups; (3) Racial classification, prejudice, 
and discrimination; (4) Sexual stratification: male-female differences in risk; and (5) 
The global political economy and international pharmaceutical industries (Winkelman 
2009). 


Critique to Biomedicine 

In the perspective of CMA the concept of biomedicine serves an appropriate starting 
point. CMA seeks to understand who ultimately controls biomedicine and what the 
implications are of such control by addressing five questions like: (1) Who has power 
over the agencies of biomedicine? (2) How and in what forms is this power delegated? 
(3) How is this power expressed in the social relations within the health care system? 
(4) What are the economic, socio-political and ideological ends and consequences of the 
power relations that characterize biomedicine? and (5) What are the principal 
contradictions of biomedicine and associated arenas of struggle in the medical system 
(Baer, Singer and Johnson 1986; Baer, Singer and Sausser 2003)? It looks “toward a 
more holistic understanding of the causes of sickness, the classist, racist and sexist 
characteristics of biomedicine as a hegemonic system, the interrelationship of medical 
systems with political structures, the contested character of provider-patient relations 
and the localization of sufferer experience and action within their encompassing 
political-economic contexts" (Singer and Baer 1995:6). 


Basically, in this approach, biomedicine is seen as mystifying social, economic and 
political problems by making them appear individual, biological, and natural and it 
also hides (or ignores) the social causes of sickness (thus legitimizing the unequal 
distribution of sickness and resources and suppressing possible protest). Medicine can 
similarly be understood in terms of its relationship to a larger social (political and 
economic) system in which it serves to conceal sources of injustice and suffering. 
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CMA emphasizes that capitalism and biomedicine promote political outcomes that 
have direct consequences for the distribution of health resources. Biomedicine’s control 
of key health resources and decision-making power include: (1) Reinforcing a capitalist 
system of health care where the poor are denied care; (2) The primacy of profit in 
health care decisions, limiting treatments or expensive drugs; (3) Laws and regulatory 
bodies that enable biomedicine to prohibit alternative healing practices; (4) Producing 
profits for pharmaceutical and medical equipment manufacturers while receiving 
favors from them; (5) Consuming enormous resources in publicly funded medical 
schools and hospitals; and (6) Controlling programs of national governments and 
international health agencies (Winkelman 2009). CMA criticises increasing 
“medicalization” of social problems like alcoholism, AIDS, and drug abuse and suggest 
that modern biomedicine may not provide adequate solutions to these problems. 
Medicalization is a process by which biomedicine has come to manage a wide range of 
life circumstances by classifying them as medical problems, even if they are not 
diseases in the conventional sense (Winkelman 2009). CMA also accuses biomedicine’s 
approach of legitimizing inequalities and victim-blaming. For instance, biomedical 
approaches blame patients for problems, such as drinking, rather than recognizing 
their causes in social conditions (e.g., how structural unemployment contributes to 
alcoholism of Puerto Ricans). 


CMA and Health Inequality ; 

The central foci of analysis in CMA are imbalances in power relations and differential 
access to health. Critical medical anthropologists interested in issue of health 
inequalities and other concepts like health, disease, syndemics, illness and structural 
violence. CMA emphasizes the structures of power and inequality in health care 
systems and broadens the scope of medical anthropology to include wider causes and 
determinants of human decision making and behaviors as they relate to health and 
illness (Singer and Baer 2007). The CMA perspective examines dominant cultural 
constructions of health and illness with respect to structures of power and inequality in 
health care systems and shows how these dominant systems serve to reinforce social 
inequalities, for example, how poverty, violence, and the fear of violence relate to 
disease. CMA believes that not all groups have equal access to resources for health 
because have little control over factors such as the lack of health care access, the 
influence of the media, the lack of productive resources and social status. 


Within CMA health is also considered to be socially constructed, rather than organic 
(Baer, Singer and Johnsen 1986; Baer, Singer and Sausser 2003), and is defined as 
"access to and control over the basic material and nonmaterial resources that sustain 
and promote life at a high level of satisfaction" (Baer, Singer and Johnsen 1986:95). This 
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requires identifying factors outside of biomedicine that affect health. From the 
critical perspective, in the contemporary world, barriers to achieving well-being 
include social inequality, class, gender, racial, and other discrimination, poverty, 
structural violence, social trauma, relative depravation, being forced to live or work in 
a toxic physical environment and related factors (Baer, Singer and Johnsen 1986: Baer, 
Singer and Sausser 2003). 


CMA views disease as a social as well as a biological construct (Baer, Singer and 
Sausser 2003). Disease cannot simply be reduced to a pathological entity in nature but 
must be understood as the product of historically located sociopolitical processes. 
CMA seeks to understand the social origin of disease. Critical medical anthropologists 
endeavor to identify the political, economic, social structural and environmental 
conditions in all societies that contribute to the etiology of disease (Baer, Singer and 
Sausser 2003). In the view of CMA, to the degree that it is a physical entity, disease 
generally is much more than “the straightforward outcome of an infectious agent or 
patho-physiological disturbance. Instead, a variety of problems—including 
malnutrition, economic insecurity, occupational risks, bad housing, and lack of 
political power-— create an underlying predisposition to disease and death” (Waitzkin 
1981:98). 


The term “syndemic” (Singer 1994, 1996) has been introduced in the mid-1990s by 
critical medical anthropologists to label the synergistic interaction of two or more 
coexistent diseases and resultant excess burden of disease. This synergistic process 
suggests a biosocial model of disease (Nichter 2008, Singer 2009, Singer and Clair 2003). 
By this concept CMA, unlike treating diseases as distinct entities that existed separate 
from other diseases and independent of the social contexts in which they are found, - 
focuses on trying to understand social and biological interconnections as they are 
shaped and influenced by inequalities within society (Baer, Singer, and Sausser 2003). 


SOCIAL DETERMINANTS OF HEALTH 

Epidemiological approach and technical solutions are not enough to tackle the growing 
disease burden. So there is a need to examine the embedded societal causes to 
understand the basic causes of the diseases and illness. There is a strong rationale for 
the social determinants approach to address and take social actions that reduce health 
inequities in large vulnerable population groups across countries (WHO 2007). 
According to Geoffrey Rose’s (1992) term, we need to examine the “causes of the 
causes”. 


Social determinants of health refer to the social, economic, and political situations 
that affect the health of individuals, communities, and populations (WHO 2008). In 
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2003, WHO established ten social determinates of health: the social gradient, stress, 
early life, social exclusion, work, unemployment, social support, addiction, food, and 
transport. To understand the social determinants of health, how they operate, and how 
they can be changed to improve health and reduce health inequalities, WHO 
established the Commission on Social Determinants of Health in 2005 to study this 
issue. The Commission in 2009 identified four broad domains: a) socioeconomic and 
political context, b) socioeconomic position, c) intermediary determinants and d) health 
systems factors. Socioeconomic-political context comprised of a broad set of structural, 
cultural and functional aspects of a social system. Socioeconomic position was 
measured by wealth, education and occupation. Intermediary determinants included 
living and working conditions and behavioral and biological factors. Access to and 
quality of health services were included as health systems factors. 


The role of social factors in patterning disease and illness has long been recognized. 
Many of the inequities in health result from a wide range of social, economic, and 
political circumstances or factors that differentially affect the distribution of health 
within a population. Since some of these inequities in health result from the unfair 
distribution of the primary social goods, power, and resources, the social determinants 
of health need to be addressed (Daniels 2008; Rawls 1999). Past few decades have seen 
growing anthropological interest in examining ways that differential access to 
resources and power differential, including those based on gender, race and class, 
affect illness and health. 


RELEVANCE OF CMA IN CONTEXT OF HEALTH INEQUALITY 

Past few decades have seen increasing anthropological interest in studying the social, 
economic, and political situations, including those based on gender, race and class, 
affect illness and health. This is the time to ask whether CMA has contributed, or is 
capable of contributing, in substantive ways to address health inequalities and 
inequities. 

Questions about the relevance and viability of CMA in the domain of health 
inequality and inequity must be addressed, in terms of analysis of social relations and 
social action within the larger health field. Firstly, through ethnographic analysis of 
health inequities, anthropologists have added considerable depth to the project of 
identifying the social determinants of health (CSDH 2008). By specifying links among 
local life worlds and the global forces of neoliberal development, anthropologists have 
laid bare the lines of power, exploitation, and structural violence. Although more © 
conceptual development is needed, this work has pointed to inherent flaws in health 
development programs that do not take poverty and environmental degradation, their 
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root causes and consequences, as primary problems (Janes and Corbett 2009). 
Secondly, CMA can provide vital information on environments of risk that contribute 
to individual diseases as well as syndemics (sets of interactive problems). Central to 
the mission of Anthropology is the study of social organization and the distribution of 
resources. Medical anthropologists can provide insights into the impact of poverty and 
economic insecurity on patterns of social support and mutual assistance. Finally, Susan 
Walker (1998) holds the view that in applied domain CMA can bring a variety of 
attributes to critical praxis with its focus on political economy, the social relations of 
health and disease, and commitment to social action. The attributes with certain 
overlaps comprise of (a) cultural relativism, (b) concern with insider perspective, (c) 
support for self-determination; a desire to work with communities to respond to their 
felt needs, (d) an appreciation of research as a “potent weapon in social struggle" 
(Singer 1995:99), (e) holistic orientation and understanding of local customs, (e) the 
recognition that culture shapes and is shaped by social relations and human behaviour, 
(f) an awareness of the social origin of disease, and the ideological aspects of science 
and medicine and (g) an orientation to "consciousness raising and empowerment 
through the unmasking of the structural roots of suffering and ill health" (Singer 
1995:99). Janes and Corbett (2009) sate that whether explicitly identified as critical 
medical anthropology or not, a substantial body of scholarly work in anthropology 
seeks to link wider social, economic, and political forces to local experiences of sickness 
and suffering. A few examples include studies of extreme hunger and scarcity in 
northeastern Brazil (Scheper-Hughes 1993), the global circulation of tobacco and its 
impacts (Nichter and Cartwright 1991; Stebbins 1991), parasitic and infectious diseases 
(Briggs and Mantini-Briggs 2003; Farmer 1999; Feldman 2008; Ferguson 2005; Inhorn 
and Brown 1997; Kendall 2005; Manderson and Huang 2005; Whiteford and Hill 2005), 
reproductive health, fertility, and infertility Imhorn 2003, 2007; Janes and Chuluundorj 
2004; Maternowska 2006; Morsy 1995), mental ill health (Desjarlais et al. 1995, 
Kleinman 1988); alcohol and drug use (Singer 2008), and life style transitions and 
noncommunicable diseases (Dressler and Bindon 2000, Evans et al. 2001; McElroy 
2005). 


HEALTH INEQUALITY IN INDIA 
India’s impressive growth with inadequate social protection may lead to newer 
vulnerabilities, inequalities, and health related poverty (Kanjilal et al. 2007). Slow and 
unequal social mobilization in various parts of India led to an uneven economic 
growth. In a large, overpopulated country like India with its complex social 
architecture and economic extremes, the effect of social and economic inequality on 
health system is multifold. India’s performance in health is one area which has been 
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extremely disappointing over the years. There has been overall improvement in the 
critical health status indicators, this progress has been unsatisfactory and not uniform 
oughout the country (Pal and Ghosh 2007). In India the healthcare system is 
agued by inequities related to access, health spending and health outcomes. 
Inequities in health outcomes and healthcare access are still prominent on a rural- 
urban, regional, provincial, and wealth basis (WHO 2008). Although health outcomes 
have improved with time, they continue to be strongly determined by factors such as 
gender, caste, wealth, education, and geography (Balarajan, Selvaraj and Subramanian 
2011; Subramanian et al. 2006). In India, individuals with the greatest need for health 
care have the greatest difficulty in accessing health services and are least likely to have 
their health needs met (Balarajan, Selvaraj and Subramanian 2011; Hart 2000; Sen, Iyer 
and George 2002; Singh and Ladhusingh 2009). As a result India lags behind most 
other developing countries in its overall health attainments. 


CONCLUSION “s 

Critical medical anthropologists are committed to bringing a critical perspective to 
global health that encompasses factors that contribute to the maldistribution of disease, 
health care inequities, and problems in health care management, within a biopolitical 
environment where hard choices have to be made. By illuminating the social processes, 
power relations, development culture, and discourses that drive the global health 
enterprise, medical anthropologists can contribute in valuable ways to health 
diplomacy and advocacy efforts, as well as on-the-ground transdisciplinary problem 
solving. 
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IN THE DEAD END: A STUDY OF THE DECLINE OF 
HANDLOOM SILK WEAVERS OF MURSHIDABAD 





Tanusree Shaw’ Arnab Das” Soumi Dey? and Falguni Chakraborty* 


Abstract 
The present paper endeavours to find out the reasons of declining condition of 


the traditional silk handloom weaver population of Murshidabad district of West 
Bengal. Their fate is largely determined by a) the merchants or money lenders, 
locally named as ‘Mahajans’, b) increasing rate of yarn, c) drop off in wages. The 
study selects one village of Murshidabad, where most of the weavers are 
dependent on the favour of the local ‘mahajans’ , less percentage of weavers are 
independent and under cooperative society. By using the methods of 
ethnography the study has focused on the reasons of their situation in changing 
context, their mobility to the other jobs and yet inability to resist economic and 
social vulnerability. 


Key words: Handloom, Weavers, Dadan, Silk, Wage, Murshidabad. 


INTRODUCTION 


his paper seeks out the factors leading to the decline of handloom industry of 

silk at Murshidabad district of West Bengal. It is known to everyone that the 

Murshidabad handloom weaving is nearly three hundred and fifty years old 
traditional industry. It was the lure of Murshidabad silk, the Queen of Fabrics that 
brought the European predators to Bengal. The demand for Murshidabad silk has 
always been growing both from the domestic and foreign admirers and traders 
(Chaudhuri 1977). Most of this silk is used for the manufacture of saris, the national 
attire of the country. However, at present handloom weavers are compelled to leave 
this job and handloom weaving of Murshidabad is coming to its end. It was never 
reflected before why handloom weaving in Murshidabad has declined and come to the 
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verge of collapse. In addition there was no study on the crisis circumstances of the 
weavers of Murshidabad. 


After 18th century the handloom market lost its ground and weavers were 
gradually going through the worst condition. This was the crucial event in that part of 
the Indian economy and its employment generation. There were so many reasons 
behind this crisis situation of the weavers. Many renowned scholars were looking for 
the reasons of the decline of handloom (Mukund and Syamasundari 1999) industry of 
India. Such as Inwood and Wagg (1993) in their study ‘the survival of handloom weaving 
in rural Canada’ showed why the weavers emigrated in search of higher wages, how 
weaving faced market pressure of different mechanized products and lost its 
importance in rural economy. Mondal (1982) explored that the demand and supply of 
yarn in the handloom industry was underlying causes of the crisis situation. 
Modernisation changed the traditional economy in a material way and it tumbled the 
handloom market (Banerjee, 1985). In 1989, Chowdhuri has explained that the credit 
market is the reason for declining of handloom weaving because trade credit is 
estimated to bring forth lucrative gains for the traders by the way of Interest rate mark- 
ups. Surplus extraction imposes a strictly modest decline weavers’ profit. Roy (1989, 
2000, and 2002) showed that the industrialization is the reason for turning down of the 
industry and it creates a general economic crisis in handloom sector in India. Decline 
and transformation of the artisanate was a worldwide phenomenon in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth century. Increasing use of capital-intensive technology and 
competition with power-loom cloth are typically the chief characteristics of western 
industrialization and of industrialization as such. Market inflammation (Charsley 
1976), technological change (Khanna 1989), rise of power-based machine production 
(Tyabji 1989) and the drop off in wage labour (Mukund 1992) have affected the 
traditional handloom production. The weavers are forced to give up their traditional 
occupation gradually. The problem has inclined since power based machine has 
globally acquired its viability and with this sharp rise in yarn prices, irregular and 
inadequate supply of yarn is the consequence of decline of Independent weavers of 
handloom sector during last decade (Srinivasalu, 1996). Consequently indebtedness to 
local yarn dealer or merchant was increased, change in taste of products and swings in 
demand were the causes of shift to other job from handloom (Niranjana 2004). Buyers 
can acquire silk materials at cheaper rate. They can buy exclusively designed cloths 
which are produced by machines after emulating traditional designs. Roy (1998) 
estimated that in the year 1997 there were 1.7 million looms in power-loom units 
employing 8 million workers, more than 20 per cent of all industrial wage labour in 
India. 
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The global market of handloom products has been affected where West Bengal was 
not an exception and was unable to resist the consequence. ‘Murshidabad’ is one of the 
famous centers of handloom Weaving. Besides global reasons of declining situation, 
there are many local causes, which have not yet been studied in Murshidabad district. - 
Many scholars studied the West Bengal handloom industry but they focused for 
instance on the forms of organisation, the labour force, and various market and non- 
market configurations that determine the trend of rural development of West Bengal 
(Banerjee 1995); growth pattern of small scale handloom industry (Mukherjee, Das and 
Bhattcharya 1999). Labour process largely depends on the nature of institutional 
arrangement and mahajan exercises control over both the input and output market of 
handloom industry. The presence of the mahajan in the economy of weavers has an 
effect on the labour process (Khasnabis and Nag 2002; Breman 2005). Over the past few 
years development experts spoke of the need to support and stimulate off-farm 
employment in the third world countryside as a means of coping with the declining 
capacity of agriculture to generate employment in countries like India (Datta and 
Streefkerk 1985). 


Murshidabad handloom product had a worldwide reputation’. In colonial period 
(1900) weaving was spread in a cluster of small towns and villages, of which Jangipur, 
Mirzapur, Islampur, and Berhampur- all within 5-40 miles of Murshidabad-were the 
most prominent (Roy 2007). The handlooms of Murshidabad produced a wide range of 
cloths’. The demand for Murshidabad silk has always been growing, both from the 
domestic and foreign admires (Choudhari 1977). For a micro study the present effort 
concentrate on certain villages of Murshidabad. The aim of the paper is to find out the _ 
reasons behind the declining situation of the handloom weaving of Murshidabad 
district in West Bengal. It tries to focus why handloom is going through the crisis and 
the weavers’ present situation in terms of surviving in the occupations or in other 
occupations, dependent on attitude of merchant or mahajan, rate of yarn in the market 
and wages, none of which is hopefully favourable for them. 


` 


5 The Mughul imperial court, the provincial aristocracy and the local elite were among the main Indian 
buyers. Further more, the products were exported to Spain, Italy, England and France. The French and 
English nobility and the courts of the Bourbons and the Stuarts provided lucrative markets for these fine 
fabrics. 

8 As in other silk-weaving traditions, “ornamental” saris with heavy use of silk, cotton, and gold thread were 
the mainstay Both Malda and Murshidabad weavers produced saris, but the Malda output was consistently 
overshadowed by the better designed and heavier Murshidabad products that came off the so-called 
naksha loom. In Its later incarnation, the naksha loom was not very different from a jacquard loom (Roy 
2002). 
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METHODS 


The study was taken up in a district of West Bengal in which handloom weaving has a 
powerful presence. The district which was selected is Murshidabad’, in West Bengal. 
Initially it was a community based activity confined to a small part of the district 
covering many centers, namely, Jiyapur, Mirzapur and Chalk Islampur. But one center 
was selected for the study i.e. ‘Jiyapur’ village where there is a strong presence of 
mahajan’s control on weavers. The data were collected by using household survey 
method, semi structured and in depth interview, case studies and focus group 
discussion. It took four months from January to April, 2011. From the survey, there are 
141 weaver households and total looms are 190 in this village. This Household Survey 
has reflected population, education, occupation, economic condition, and how many 
looms were there. About 50 weavers and 10 mahajans have been interviewed face to 
face for collecting their perceptions about the reasons of crisis and experience about 
their relationship with market functionaries. Case studies reflect their way of life, 
problems and personal condition. Focus group discussion addresses weavers’ insider 
understanding of current situation of the industry. 


THE HANDLOOM WEAVERS OF JIYAPUR VILLAGE 


The ‘Jiyapur’ village is located under the Jodhkamal Gram Panchayat, block 
Raghunathgange-I, Mouza- Osmanpur. It is small weaver village where total 
population is 4204 among whom male is 2171 and female is 2033 (Census Report 2001). 
Jiyapur silk weavers were predominantly of Hindu Tanti caste. 


The majority of the weaver houses are built on either side of the narrow road and 
they cluster together. Anyone walking down this road may hear the rattling sound of 
the shuttles and of the colourful threads of the ‘tana’. After entering in the weavers’ 
compound it may be seen that the male weavers are weaving different types of ‘Garod 
jamdani sari’ or ‘than’ and women, children and old people doing various kinds of 
preparatory jobs such as washing and dyeing yarn, winding threads on bobbins and 
turning the charka in their houses. 


7 Murshidabad has a long tradition of handloom weaving 
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Fig 1 Types of Products 














There are 141 weaver households. Total 

| 26.24% population is about 603, of which 332 are males 
om and 271 are females (household survey, January 

ee Gal 2011), all of them depend on weaving. In this 

73.75% village, there are different caste groups but all 
weavers are ‘tantubay’ in caste. Maximum people 

| GJamdani E Than | about 73.75% weave ‘Than’ and others about 

be REESE SE nae oee 26,24% weave ‘Garod Jamdani’ (Fig. 1). These 141 


weaver households have 190 looms. According to weavers, maximum looms have 
decreased in last 10 years. For instance, handloom weaving was perceived ten years 
ago as a lucrative profession. At present only a few of them are still making a living as 
weavers. 
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The authors highlight only male literacy rate as the weavers belong to male sex. 
Data shows their inability to join other jobs or their backwardness due to less 
education. In this village, it is observed that education rate of the male weavers is very 
low. In case of aged (60+ years old), about 4.8% have passed Middle Standard and 
about 0.3% have passed Madhyamik. About 2.4% were non-literate. No one passed 
higher secondary education. When asked them about their education they answered 
that promotion in class V or VI is enough to them, because since childhood they had to 
involve themselves in weaving rather than study. The education among younger 
generation is higher than previous generation. About 1.2% who belongs to the age 
group between 24-41 years, and about 2.1% who may be called as younger generation 
(12-23 years old) passed higher secondary. In case of middle standard and Madhyamik, 
the literacy rate (i.e. about 17.7%, 14.7% and about 7.2%, 6.9% respectively) is higher in 
this last two generation. 
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Fig 3 Monthly Income of Weavers 
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The economic conditions of these weavers are not so satisfactory. Most of the ~ 
weaving families (about 68.08%) belong to the income group of rupees 1501—3500, 
whereas about 2.83% belongs to the higher income groups from rupees 5501-6500. 
Only 0.7% families are in the income range of rupees 6501-7500. Weaving provides 
family based income that means that every member of household should participate in 
processing of a ‘sari’/ ‘than’ , for instance dyeing and rolling of threads are the jobs of 
females and sizing of the yarns and weaving are done by males. By involving family, a 
weaver can make a little profit as the females participate without demanding wages. In 
case of other jobs, involving of family members are not compulsory and members can 
engage in different jobs and can earn more. It was also observed that non-weavers are 
financially stronger than weavers. 





THE REASONS OF DECLINE 
There are so many reasons behind the crisis condition of the handloom Industry. 
Power-loom is totally absent in this village. After interviewing the weavers, it was 
experienced that there are three main facts which responsible for their situation. 


A. Systems of Production under Mahajan 

It is observed that the weavers carry on their work of production either independently 
or under merchant's jurisdiction with a superior base of assets. For performing work, 
the weaver needs the yarn, has to prepare a warp and more often than not has to 
confront the volatility of the market. A small weaver often fails to meet these . 
requirements because he hasn't had enough capital to do this job. So, the only option ` 
for him is to come under the control of a merchant who can lend him the necessary 
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input. In the village Jiyapur, the word ‘Mahajan’ is familiar to identify a merchant. A 
mahajan is chiefly engaged in trade, for both the input and output market of handloom 
weaving. 





In this village, most of the weavers 
about 88.65% are under the control 
8.51% 2.84% of Merchant, locally named as 
‘mahajan’, about 8.51% were 
independent, and only 2.84% (Fig-4) 
are under the co-operative society's 
control which is locally named as 
a ‘Samittee’ or ‘Samabay’. In fact, 
AN 88.65% under the Government supervision 
|o Under Mahajan W Independent {J Co-operative = there are many (approximately 20) 

Seen co-operative societies, where yarn 
price is always lower than market price and wage is higher than ‘dadan’ price. After 
interviewing some weavers, it is known that Co-operative societies are not working 
properly. They purchase saris from market or ‘mahajan’ instead of manufacturing 
goods. They show these saris to be woven by the weavers, who do not represent the 
enlisted ones. 


Fig 4 Categories of Weavers 




















The independent weavers are economically stronger than those who work under 
mahajans. Unlike the weavers working under ‘mahajan’, independent weavers’ posses 
own capital. However the Independent weavers are indirectly dependent on the 
mahajans too. Independent weavers buy yarn from market and weave independently 
but trade their products to the mahajans. Mahajan is the only man who would decide 
the price of the products. The authority of bargaining in this case goes on always in 
favour of the mahajan. An independent weaver is compelled to do so without having 
any other option as they are not acquainted with the network of market directly. This is 
the reason why mahajan can exploit independent weavers as much as he can. 


Dadan System: ‘Dadan’ is one of the ways in which mahajan controls the weavers. The 
local name of this kind of a system varies. . A merchant (mahajan) supplies yarn to the 
small weavers on the condition that all the products are to be sold to the mahajan. The 
money includes wages for weaving of products. If there is any kind of damage seen in 
the sari, the mahajan never takes any responsibility for that sari. 


In some cases, a cash amount is also provided by the mahajan to the weaver in 
addition to yarn. Cash is required for running weaving operations, such as sizing the 
yarns, rolling threads, warping and denting and drafting, and also for the subsistence 
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of the 'dadan' receiver. After finishing products, mahajan subtract this cash amount 
from final wage of the weaver. The price at which the products are sold to the mahajan 
may be termed as 'dadan price’ which is below the ruling market price. The ‘dadan’ 
price is lower than the market price because the mahajan undervalues it by using his 
monopoly power in setting the price of the handloom product which, in effect is 
collateral. If the value of the products at 'dadan’ price exceeds the value of yarn plus 
cash amount (if any), taken as loan from the mahajan to meet the working capital 
requirement, the excess is receivable from the mahajan, and is to be finally paid by the 
mahajan to the 'dadan' taker. The situation usually is otherwise. The small weaver 
usually has a negative balance with the mahajan. Over time, therefore, the 'dadan' 
taker becomes indebted to the mahajan who gains in two ways; first, by charging 
excess yarn price (difference between transfer price and cost price) and secondly, from 
excess market price over 'dadan' price. The long-term consequence of this process is the 
expropriation of the small weavers. 
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In this village, most of the looms are simple. On a simple loom 10 ‘Saris’ are produced 
from 2 kg tana and 3 kg varna; and 10 ‘thans’ are produced from 1.5 kg tana and 2 kg 
varna. To produce on simple loom 75 and 65 working days are required for ‘Sari’ and 
‘Than’ respectively. These numbers of working days include the male and female 
labour needed for preparatory tasks like washing, dyeing, spinning and making the 
warp. For dyeing job, cost (50 rupees for sari and 30 rupees for ‘than’ products) is 
needed that include wages of the weavers. In case of ‘sari’, weavers get 3600 rupees for 
ten products, so their wages are 360 rupees per sari and in case of ‘than’, wages are 300 
rupees per ‘than’ for weavers. The balance remaining with the weavers are rupees 3550 
for ‘sari’ and rupees 2970 for ‘than’. So, returns per labour per day are as minimum as 
about 47.33 rupees and 45.69 rupees respectively. This return is more familiar in every 
household. This is the one of the reasons of their poverty. Mahajans pay the workers 
less than the value the workers produce and keep the rest for themselves. It may be 
termed as of the ‘surplus value’ (the difference between the value of the product when 
it is sold and the value of the elements consumed in the formation of that product 
including the worker's labour). Here, we see at the calculation, surplus value is 
countless as mahajan gets rupees 4300 (for sari) and rupees 1350 (for ‘than’) for 10 
products so their profit may be on one ‘sari’ and one ‘than’ are 430 rupees and 135 
rupees respectively. 


Surplus value, like a capital particularizes social relation and a form of domination, 
because labour is the real source of surplus value. The rate of surplus value is therefore 
an exact expression for the degree of exploitation of labour—power by capital, or of the 
labourer by the capitalist (Marx 1867/1967: 218). 


B. Acquiring of raw material and increasing rate of yarn 


This traditional village is well known for its fine silk weaving and yarn is the key object 
of weaving. In Jiyapur, there are two sources of yarn supplier for weavers. One is the 
co-operative society managed by the Handloom Board and the other one is the local 
yarn dealer, popularly known as ‘Mahajan’. The Mahajans are quite well off. In this 
area raw material (mainly “Varna’) comes from Birbhum district (Panchgam village) of 
West Bengal. In panchgam village, a Resham (silk) market is held every year from 
March to May. The mahajans generally buy the raw materials from that market. Other 
type of resham like ‘Tana’ comes from Bangalore. It generally comes first to Kolkata 
and mahajans purchases this from kolkata market. In this village, there are about 50 
mahajans making their business throughout the district. That is why 125 (88.65%) 
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weavers who are working under the mahajan do not purchase ‘Resham’ from market. 
Only 12 (8.51%) independent weavers purchase from local market, even sometimes 
they borrow it from mahajan on credit. These weavers pay extra money for the credit. 
Having sold the products after one week, the weavers normally have to pay to the 
mahajan. It have seen that only 4 (2.84%) work under the control of the cooperative 
society. After interviewing the members of cooperative society, it becomes clear that 
government supplies those yarns whose prices are equal to local market price of yarn. 
Government price always remains lower than local market price but transport costs 
add to the yarn price and its value becomes high and seems to be same as the market 
value. Thus, cooperative society does not get any benefit by the mechanism. Society 
members generally purchase from local market. It must be remembered 
simultaneously that for all time price of raw material fluctuates with market. 


The table 2 shows difference between the ‘Jiyapur’ market prices of yarn under both 
cash and credit arrangements. These calculations are based on the prices of yarn 
available in ‘Jiyapur’ market during the research period of January, 2011. 


If we consider the difference between the cash and credit prices of the yarn as interest 
charged by the mahajans, then the rates are between five to ten per cent for specific 
time periods. The prices of raw material are- rupees 3500 in case of “Tana’ and rupees 
1700 in case of ‘Varna’. In case of credit, only 5% and 10% extra-money could be paid 
for ‘tana’ and ‘varna’ respectively. 


Table 2 THE PRICE OF YARN IN JIYAPUR MARKET UNDER CASH AND CREDIT 
ARRANGEMEN IN JANUARY, 2011 


Jiyapur market price 


Tana 






As the yarn is important resource in weaving, the weaving market depends on its 
price. Yarn price and product price are closely related to each other. With the price hike 
of yarn the cost of product also increases. 


Earlier time most of the weavers made their profession independently as the yarn price 
found comparatively low. They could easily purchase yarn with their small capital. By 
then they received their satisfactory wages. They were free of debt and could overcome 
crisis period. After nineteenth century, yarn price suddenly had started to increase 
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rapidly and wage remained the same. Independent weavers had failed to continue 
weaving independently. Due to low income and small capital, the independent weaver 
became dependent on the mahajan. At present none of the weavers is independent at 
Jiyapur; all have to work under mahajan. 


The cost of raw material for last ten years (2000 to 2011 January) is given below. But we 
did not get any cost information monthly basis. The data are collected from the 
mahajans and members of the cooperative society. They inform the cost of product on 
the basis of yearly trading. 








From the figure 5, it is 
reflected that in the year 
2000 the cost of ‘Tana’ and 
‘Varna’ were rupees 950 
and rupees 650 
respectively. In the year 
2001-2005, the rate of ‘Tana’ 
increased rapidly, about 
rupees 100 per year and 
WTana/Kg. £ Varna / Kg,| ‘Varna’ increased about 
ears ee — rupees 50 per year. From 
the year 2005 to 2008, the price of ‘Tana’ increased in multiplication of three (from rupees 
100 to 300 per year). Maximum cost of ‘Tana’ and ‘Varna’ had touched the sky line from 
the year 2009 to 2011Jjanuary). As the cost of raw material fluctuates throughout a year, 
independent weavers had started to work under the mahajan as they have no capital to 
purchase yarn in high price. If they do not get contract continuously from the mahajan, 
weavers have to purchase yarn from market for their livelihood pursuits by weaving. 


Fig 5 Increase of Raw Material 























Sasti Pada Das (65 years old) narrated- 


“When the price of raw material was modest, then our financial condition was 

good. That time we used to procure raw material from the market and had done 
our job independently. Now the condition has reversed, all independent weavers 
are now dependent on mahajan. The reason behind it is the increasing cost of 
raw material and the less capital in our hand for purchasing raw material. Cost 
of raw material increased with the increasing market price of product but our 
wages remain same. And mahajan place their explanation that we have nothing 
to do; we have purchased resham from market in high rate. This rate is at par 
with the increasing market price of products. So, they can not raise the wages. 
We, the weavers are bound to support this.” 
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C. Low Wage 


Wage labour is the fundamental thing in any industrial sector. It decides the economic 
condition of the weaving community. Any industry could not run without wage 
labour. Handloom industry is not an exception of this phenomenon. Many industries 
had turn downs or locked out due to low wages of the laboures. 


In Jiyapur village, weaving is one of the most important professions of the villagers. 
Once, weavers considered it was a lucrative job. Now, on the contrary, weavers’ 
earning in terms of wage has dropped to a threatening level compared to market 
inflation. Apart from this household earning weaver rarely have other sources of 
income. Weavers have been leaving this occupation rapidly. The wage of weaving a 
‘Garod Jamdani’ is rupees 260 to rupees 360 per sari and a weaver can weave 
maximum 5 ‘jamdani’ in a month. So, his income is restricted within rupees 1300 to 
1800/month. When a weaver weaves only ‘Garod than’, he gets rupees 250 to: 
rupees300 per ‘than’. He can weave 6 in a month and his monthly income is limited 
within rupees 1500 to rupees 1800. On many occasions, they do not get wage due to: 
any damage appearing on sari at the time of weaving. Whatever a weaver earns by 
involving his family in weaving is the only income of a family. 


Table No.3 Wage of the different products in January, 2011: 







Types of the 
Products 








120-150 | 250-300 









These wages in Jiyapur have been standing since ten years. A weaver weaves a sari ir 
a six day, thus his per day labour is too low (in case of jamdani sari, per day returns are 
about rupees 43.33 minimum and about rupees 60 maximum). Every day they suffex 
very much from the worries for their livelihood. 


In this village, one phenomenon is common i.e. weavers compare their wage or income 
with corresponding other jobs to represent their present economic condition. For ar 
example, a daily labour gets rupees 100 per day, so he gets monthly rupees 2000 per 2( 
days. Second example, the women or men who do not belong to weaver community o 
already left this job to involve in ‘bidi’ binding’ (country cigarette) earn rupees 50 /100( 
‘bidi’ binding. A woman can bind 2000 bidi in a day besides her domestic work. A: 
she gets daily rupees 100 and her monthly income is about 2500 (if she does work fo 
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25 days). If a man engages himself only to binding ‘bidi’, he can make about 3000-4000 
‘bidi’ in a day. So, his income becomes nearly rupees 3750 to rupees 5000 per month. 
Other members of their family can engage themselves in another job. Thus their 
monthly income is higher than a weaver family. The low wage remains same for nearly 
last ten years that makes the weavers desperate to leave their profession. Weavers toil 
hard in such a condition where there is no alternative opportunity left to them. 
Majority of them have been working in this industry since their childhood. Hence, the 
weavers never thought that the eminent art® of weaving would come to an end in their 
lives. 


Pulok (70 years old) said that- 


“The golden days are gone. More or less the handloom industry has 
begun to come to a deadlock due to low wages. Weaver faced worst 
condition than others. I had five handlooms earlier; then my sons 
worked in this looms. Now my four handlooms are closed. My son 
joins other job for better life and I am sustaining my family with only 
one doomed loom. This scenario is similar in our every household”. 


Declining Situation of Weavers: 


The aggravation of such threatening condition among the Weavers is also evident from 
individual household histories. At least 114 (80.85 per cent) of the 141 households 
studied closely had experienced downward economic mobility. This trend may be 
exemplified by the following two cases. 


Case-1 

There is a one storied brick house with muddy floor, situated at left side of narrow 
lane, not far from the main road of the village. In the corridor there is a simple loom 
situated in one side where Kartik Das (55) operates his only loom; nicely designed 
‘Garod jamdani’ saris can be woven. The household of Kartik Das includes his wife 
and two sons. His father was a businessman dealing with yarn and dyes in Malda. 
When he was 20 years of age his father died. He tried to continue the business, but he 
was too young and failed. The customers were not interested any longer; he has to pay 
his father's debts and was unable to recover his father's credits. The family closed 
down the business and came to Murshidabad to live. After that the family started 
weaving. At present he has no working capital to keep his one loom running 
independently. He operated loom by himself as wage laborer,under the ‘mahajan’ 


8 Weaving is an Art means its traditional design, sophisticated use of colours, textures and quality etc are 
exclusively. 
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named Paikuntho Das. Now he gets rupees 260 to rupees 350 for weaving a jamdani 
sari and he weaves at least 5 saris in a month. So, his monthly income ranges from 
rupees 1300 to rupees 1750. It is very cheap in respect to the present market value. He 
could not sustain his family. He also told that ‘last fifteen year wages remaining same, 
expenditure is increased. How I could sustain my family?’ For that reason Kartik Das 
strictly has been restraining his sons from joining this profession. His sons work as day 
laborers and earn nearly rupees 2000 monthly. He also told, “our wage is less than a 
labour”. But weaving is a complex work, involving many actors and it is called labour 
intensive work. His wife also helps in the job. His wife does the works like dyeing, 
rolling threads, operating the charka but she gets nothing instead of her labour. 


Case-2 

Pratap Das (85), a contact weaver, is engaged in ‘than’ weaving under mahajan. His 
family includes his wife (38 years), one married daughter (28 years), an unmarried son 
(21 years) and an unmarried daughter (15 years) His father was also a self weaver. 
Pratap Das learned this job from his father. Since childhood he started his career with 
weaving, initially as a helper of his father. He left school in class 4th standard. His 
father had three looms but now he has one simple loom. Other two looms are inactive. 
Before two years, one loom had been inactivated because he could not continue this 
loom with wage labourer. Now Pratap Das is too old to afford to keep wage labour. 
His son helps him sometimes. He always remember his golden days and told,- 


‘When Bengal silk came to occupy the central position in the 
past, weaving was a glorious job and weavers occupied a 
prestigious position. In that time we thought there were no 
perfect job besides weaving and income was satisfactory for us. 
We felt no need of formal education and class five was sufficient. 
We only concentrated in weaving. Generations after spent our 
life this way’. 
CONCLUSION 


Like the representative Jiyapur village of Murshidabad district the weavers have lost 
their value added industry. Monopoly control over the weavers by means of ‘Dadan’ 
system (lending of capital), yarn price and static wages make the jiyapur weavers 
economically insecure. The growingly poor weavers become poorer. Indebtedness 
becomes a persistent crisis of the weavers. Absence of appropriate means of marketing 
business, inability for direct sales, insufficient capital, and poor education keep them 
confined to poverty and backwardness. Shift from weaving occupation is considered as 
the only key for a better life, which may be considered as a drive towards extinction of 
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handloom industry from that village. With limited capacity they attach importance to 
education of their children for better economic prospect to overcome the crisis. 
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TOWARDS AN IMPOSSIBLE PROJECT OF 
‘INCLUSIVE’ ETHNOGRAPHY 





Subrata sankar Bagchi’ 


Abstract 


Evidences suggest that with the growing influence of all-embracing 

globalization people in the Third World are getting subsumed into spells of 

suffering from exploitation, oppression, and social injustices despite amassing 

of wealth in some section of both the First and Third World. Multiple 

standpoints shape people's experiences in daily lives within the Third World 

making the local cultures even more vulnerable and difficult to comprehend. 

This paper argues that the ethnographers studying vulnerable people in the 

Third World now have to engage themselves with renewed vigour to develop 

an ‘inclusive’ ethnography which tries to hear those voices in local cultures as 

the people in oppressed situation in the Third World are getting devalued in 

the absence of their authentic self-expression. The author also argues that the 

Western intervention in this effort will only create confusions regarding the 

interpretation of evidences and defer a Third Worldly understanding of 

‘Others’. 

one of us is quite sure about exactly when ethnography as a tool for studying 
NE Other was actually originated but by the early 20* Century it became a 

sine qua non of anthropological understanding on the Other which was 
‘Exotic’ in nature. Almost all these ethnographic efforts were from our Western 
counterparts and participant observation became synonymous with ethnography in 
anthropology after Malinowski. A traditional period of ethnography continued till 
Second World War during which anthropologists continued writing objective accounts 
of field experiences where the “other” was alien and “strange” people (exotic others) 
mostly from the field situations of the colonies. During this period ethnography 
remained committed to objectivism in their approach and in most cases these studies 
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enjoyed colonial patronage as the findings of these researches proved to be useful to 
them. Anthropologists practicing ethnographic research during this period believed 
that their studies would serve preserving those local (exotic) cultures the manner in 
which a museum preserves their rare collections as their findings are immutable. 
During this period, the concern for the ‘inclusiveness’ was not present in the 
ethnographic descriptions. 


a) Period of Holistic Ethnography 

After the Second World War an attempt to formalize qualitative research happened in 
the West and at the same time a critical debate about the nature of ethnographic 
interpretation emerged in anthropology. Holistic ethnography started right after the 
Second World War i.e. immediately after the de-colonization of most nations in Third 
World. In sharp contrast with their earlier counterpart, the goal of most 
anthropologists of this school was to give voice to’ society’s underclass. 
Anthropologists also widely used the Boasian term “ethnocentrism” to refer to the 
tendency of people in most cultures (mostly Western) to think of their own culture as 
the best and most sensible. According to these anthropologists a good ethnography 
was one which “sensitized” the reader to the beliefs, values, and practices of the 
natives in another society. Most ethnographers of the holistic school emphasize that 
both empathy and identification with the social grouping being observed are needed; 
they insist that an anthropologist should “go native” and live just like the local people 
to get most authentic data (e.g. Evans-Pritchard 1950; Cohen 1985). The assumption is 
that the anthropologist has to become like a blank slate in order to understand local 
social and cultural practices fully. Here ethnographers act like a sponge, soaking up the 
language and culture of the people under study. Then they would write up on those 
culture and if, after reading the ethnography, actions which were previously seen as 
absurd, strange or irrational “made sense”. Only after this exercise the ethnography 
could achieve its purpose. All these constructions were actually meant for the Western 
anthropologists studying in the Third World field situations. But during the last part of 
1960s, came the ‘flawed ethnographer’ in the form of Malinowski’s diary ‘Diary in the 
Strict Sense of the Term’ (1967). Though the holistic ethnographers survived well 
beyond 1970s but their heydays have gone with this publication as this diary/book 
made some serious dents in the notion of a flawless empathic ethnography. 


ii) Wane of Holistic Ethnography and Geertz 

Wane of the holistic school gave rise to a period of blurred genre in the West. Clifford 
Geertz, the foremost exponent of the “thick description” (semiotic) school, says that 
anthropologists do not need to have empathy with their subjects (Geertz 1973, 1983, 
1988) rather has to search out and analyze symbolic forms ~ words, images, 
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institutions, behaviors — with respect to one another and to the whole that they 
comprise. For him “...ethnography is thick description. What the ethnographer is in fact faced 
with — except when (as of course, he must do) he is pursuing the more automatized routines of 
data collection — is a multiplicity of complex conceptual structures, many of them 
superimposed upon or knotted into one another, which are at once strange, irregular, and 
inexplicit, and which he must contrive somehow first to grasp and then to render... (Thick 
Description: 10). He further observes “Doing ethnography is like trying to read (in the sense 
of constructing a reading of) a manuscript-foreign, faded, full of ellipses, incoherencies, 
suspicious emendations, and tendentious commentaries, but written not in conventional graphs 
of sound but in transient examples of shaped behaviour”. (Thick Description :10)”?. In a 
Weberian vein, Geertz concluded that anthropologists need to understand the “webs of 
significance” which people weave within the cultural context, and these webs of 
significance can only be communicated to others by thickly describing the situation 
and its context. Moreover, writer/ethnographer does not have any privileged position 
in making interpretations on the situation and its context. 


iii) New Crises in the West 

From mid 1980’s a crisis crept in the field of in anthropology i.e. ‘the ‘crisis of 
representation’. Writing Culture (Clifford and Marcus 1986) was the prime mover in 
this regard which influenced more reflexive writing in anthropology and ‘post- 
paradigm’ critique of culture. Drawing on various issues regarding race, class and 
gender in actual field situations anthropologists became more and more familiar with 
new models of truth (multiple truths). It became increasingly difficult for the 
ethnographers to claim that they can directly capture the lived experiences. It marked 
the ushering of postmodern period of experimental ethnographic writing. It started 
with developing a paradigm that is an amalgam of the "classic" approach (observation 
and interpretation) with the more recent emphasis that includes the place of the 
researcher within the field. The resulting new "ethnographic ethic’ is itself in a state of 
flux, and the next few years or so could result in other configurations of qualitative 
research (Altheide and Johnson 1998). Another potential problem with classical 
ethnography is the creation of "false" cultures (Schiller, Crystal et al. 1994), and 
according to postmodern ethnography this must always be born in mind to avoid 
stereotyping. These notions triggered another crisis i.e. the crisis of legitimization 
which put doubt on the legitimacy of any researcher’s claims to generality, 
intersubjectivity or objectivity. All researchers including the ethnographers are related 
to a particular historical and social context. The findings of the predominantly Western 
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researchers even in ethnography and their claims to generality intersubjectivity or 
objectivity can never be separated from the Western cultural hegemony. 


NON-WESTERN PREDICAMENTS 

The question of inclusion in non-Western ethnographies (from the Western as well as 
non-Western anthropologist) has also been accused of bearing signs of a prior Western 
presence. Given that even the most amicable routes to decolonize ethnography might 
involve some sort of adversarial relationship with the West, this immediately sets up a 
tension. This tension has been intensified as it calls for an erasing of colonial 
subjugation and equality claimed with the erstwhile masters. It is also the source of 
extreme anxiety for a non-Western ethnographer because it seems to threaten any 
distinctive (non-Western) identity - which alone would be the proof of true equality. 
This anxiety has again multiplied by the debates on the effect of globalization on non- 
Western societies. 


Globalization primarily requires a general dismantling of trade barriers and a free 
mobility of financial and productive capital, in the context of accelerated technological 
change. Thus globalization was meant to promote total freedom of movement and 
capital, goods and services and advocates the opening of nation’s economies and 
competition in the world market in the world market in conditions of absolute 
freedom. Globalization also promotes the elimination of the regulatory functions of the 
state apparatus and promotes the denationalization and privatization of its goods and 
services. Thus market is supposed to determine the growth of distribution, production, 
technological innovation and even social needs. Observers feel that this formulation of 
globalization can never be complete and adequate without capturing the phenomenon 
of power playing at the core of globalization. Third World countries like India have 
experienced globalization as colossal arrogance and violence (Chandhoke 1999) as the 
West is imposing its own ideas on the Third World nations of how these societies, 
cultures, economy, and/or politics should be arranged. People in local cultures are 
suffering from a new crisis i.e. the crisis of de-culturalisation in non-Western countries 
as the people in oppressed situation is getting de-valued. For a non-Western 
anthropologist, challenge of creating an inclusive ethnography in non-Western field 
situations can be achieved by participatory or collaborative research efforts with the 
Other or a form of liberatory interrogative efforts or becoming co-authors in several 
narrative adventures or constructing experimental or messy texts or inquiring a series 
of autohistories, personal narratives, lived experiences. 
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IMPOSSIBILITY OF UNSILENCING THE OTHER 
With the advent of globalization we see that people in local cultures are suffering from 
exploitation, oppression, and social injustices. This is as true as in India or in other 
Third World countries where individuals in oppressed situations are getting de- 
valued. But it must be mentioned here that people’s experiences are differ in different 
cultures and even within the same culture. 


But one immediate effect of globalization in local cultures is the denigration of the 
Other in Third World situation. This has made a profound effect on the authentic self- 
expression of the Other as the Other in margin is withdrawn from outside into itself. 
Withdrawing into solitude and silence of the Other seems to be the only outcome of 
present world order. In this connection, I must emphasize that the Others in the margin 
of the West is not as silent as their Third World ‘step cousins’. The reason is in the 
West, despite several intellectual denials Other can make discordant voice from deep 
within itself and sometimes speak out loud to inscribe itself in Western academic 
discourses. 


FEW POSSIBLE POINTS OF DEPARTURE 
Finding possible points of departure should start with the task of defining the Other. 
Spivakian position reinforces that the Other (subaltern) can be situated only in the 
context of the imperial power. In doing so Spivak was influenced to the Marxist notion 
of “representation” and also by two other thinkers: Foucault and Deleuze. She invoked 
two German terms to explain this representation: Vertreten meaning “to fill in for” or 
“to stand in the place of,” and darstellan meaning a “re-presentation.” Vertreten implies 
a total understanding of the subject being “represented.” In contrast, dartelling is about 
representing a “constituency.” According to Spivak, it is not about giving voice but 
representing for and with the Other. Thus the Western approach to Other is either all 
about speaking for or to silently let them speak for themselves, both of which are the 
strategies to silence the subaltern because they ignore the positional relations of the 
dominant to the subaltern. Deleuze’s focus on the “workers’ struggle” is also accused 
as Eurocentric as Deleuze can not account for ideas, culture, or ideology. Foucauldian 
antihistorical discourse is also said to have missed the bigger picture of the struggles of 
the colonized/neo-colonized people in the context of global capitalism and imperialism. 


West-impressed/mediated ethnographic projects are possibly the more conspicuous 
examples of the failure of incorporating the voice of the Other. After denials from the 
early 19% century Western ethnographers have finally acknowledged this problem of 
inclusion in ethnographic research. This acknowledgement has led a part of the 
Western scholarship to a completely withdraw from the debate, with the intention of 
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depoliticizing these issues. However, this withdrawal hardly relieves the West from 
their complicity in the West-Non-West power relationship. 


But the core question remains. How can we incorporate the authentic self- 
expression of the Third World Other, something the calls 'unsilencing the Other’? My 
first possible point of departure is with Gayatri Chakraborty Spivak, my ‘native’ 
representative in the West. In Spivak I find a benevolent West; the Other in the Third 
World requires such a benevolence for gaining an entry in an international intellectual 
discourse. As mentioned earlier Spivak points out how ‘progressive’ Western 
intellectuals such as Foucault and Deleuze tend to engage in gross universalisations 
when they speak about the representation of the Third World ‘masses’, or refer to 'the 
workers’ struggle’ in a way that ignores the international division of labor (1988: 272- 
274). Spivak also finds both the colonial and the 'native' representations to be similarly 
problematic. Spivak (1988) argues that when the subaltern speaks, his/her voice is 
either appropriated or not heard by the elite. She cites the case of Bhubaneshwari 
Bhaduri, an activist in a terrorist anti-British organization who committed suicide in 
1926 to mark her voice of protest against terrorism (Spivak 1988, 1999). But the time of 
her suicide coincided with her menstrual period, and this resulted in a demeaning turn 
to the speculations about the cause of her death. Her kinswomen interpreted the act of 
suicide as a last resort to avoid the scandal of an unwarranted pregnancy. Thus in this 
case the Other did speak, but it fell into a void because people did not give ears to her 
voice, and her voice was appropriated by her own kinswomen and the contemporary 
elites. 


Another possible point of departure can be Derrida's position on the 'mechanics of 
the constitution of the Other’. Here the subject position of the Other remains a blank 
space in the elite's text. Derrida might be invoked in the present research design as a 
much-needed benevolent West. On the other hand, Foucault's position on the 
‘invocations of the authenticity of the Other' has sometimes been charged as fulfilling 
the imperialist design to appropriate (colonize) the mind of the people living on the 
margin. 

But how can the Other speak? Anyone trying to analyse the subaltern must be 
conscious of the position of the reader/writer vis-a-vis the Other and the dominant 
discourse. It is not as simple as empowering the “native” as the act of “empowerment” 
itself has power relation since the ‘powerful’ can only ‘empower’ the ‘powerless’ Other 
and has a silencing effect. To an extent the Other are always, by definition, 
epistemologically below the dominant culture. The notion of speaking on behalf of the 
Other by an agent of the Other who could enlighten the West also runs into trouble. As 
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during the British Period some “Indians” act as “native informants” for the elite and 
sometimes presented a distorted view on the Other as they were always situated and 
offered only a dead end. This act could never be trivialized by the benevolence of the 
native informants. Scholars who are working to give voice to the Other, as an agent of 
the Other or the representative of the Other, actually work as pharmakon (both an 
antidote and a poison) itself as acknowledged by Spivak. This role actually co-opts the 
native culture into the schematic of global capitalism and/or dominant modes of 
culture and thus can be accused in complicity in the muting the voice of the Other. 
These efforts can also take this blame of “selling out” positions as the modern welfare 
state and the general market-distribution of intellectual goods. 


Nevertheless, there is no denial of the fact that we have seen that with the advent of 
globalization, many people in different local cultures have suffered exploitation, 
oppression, and social injustices. This is as true in India as in various other Third 
World countries where individuals in oppressed situations are getting de-valued. 
Though people's experiences differ in different cultures and even within the same 
culture, one immediate and apparently overall effect of globalization on local cultures 
is the denigration of the Other in the Third World situation. This has had a profound 
effect on the authentic self-expression of the Other as the Other in margin withdraws 
more and more into itself. This withdrawal of the Other into solitude and silence seems 
to be the most visible outcome of the present order of the Third World. On the other 
hand, the Other on the margins of the West is not as silent as its Third World step 
cousins, as is evident from Western discourses; the Western Other can at least register 
its discordant voices and sometimes even speak out and inscribe itself in Western 
discourses. 


TOWARDS A CONCLUSION 
In today’s increasingly ‘globalised’ world people in ‘local’ cultures are suffering from 
exploitation, oppression, and social injustices where places for sharing one another's 
differences are becoming increasingly scarce and our hearts and minds are closed to 
pains (as well as joys) of social diversity. Individuals in oppressed situations are 
getting devalued regularly. Oppressed people especially in Third World are now 
facing a crisis of de-culturalisation. Western tryst with the Other, be in the form of 
holistic ethnography or thick description or other, has faced the crisis of legitimization 
and representation. Non-western association with the project of including the Other 
has also created various tensions on the questions of collusion with the Western values 
and erasing colonial subjugation. The survival of non-Western identities in face of 
perceived equality has also been questioned. Globalization has multiplied this tension 
as through globalization West, along with dismantling of trade barriers and creating a 
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free mobility of financial and productive capital, is imposing its own views on how 
Third World societies, cultures, economy and/or politics should be arranged even at 
the cost of interrupting history as we found in Iraq. Project of including Other has 
taken various forms like participatory or collaborative research efforts, liberatory 
investigations, co-authorship in narrative adventures, constructing messy texts, 
inquiring into autohistories, lived experiences, personal narratives etc. My long 
experience in Third World field situation (Bagchi 1999, 2004, 2006, 2009, 2009a, 2010, 
2010a, 2010b, 2011) has given an impression that the possibility remain to create an 
inclusive ethnography in the domain of thick description of lived experiences and 
personal narratives of the Other and by performing a liberatory investigation. But that 
does not necessarily insure the inclusion of the authentic self-expression of the Other in 
the non-Western societies. 


The debates about representation in the modern democracies are implicated 
through the sense in which the Others are accounted for. A democratic institution can 
neither seek to represent through “proxy” or through “authenticity,” for both ignore 
the role that the powerful/subaltern and/or inside/outside play in the political act itself. 
So we need a game-changing plan which will go beyond the Spivakian contention of 
the deliberate act of speaking by the subaltern (Other). Instead we should attempt to 
listen to the Other in many ways they communicate, including silence, and a dialogue 
is imperative which can be opened with the Other to get their forms of communication 
in a more inclusive way. Here we need an ethnographer who can try to listen to the 
Other who are voiceless - people’s authentic self-expression, with an understanding 
that people are situated in personal histories of engagement with their 
surroundings/communities through which voice is shaped by colonial, class, cultural, 
racial, and gender identities. 
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INDUSTRIES IN HOWRAH 
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Abstract 


The article is an ethnography of select small scale iron workshop units of Howrah, 
Kolkata's largest satellite city and is the second largest city in West Bengal state. 
The article brings out the problems of Howrah iron industry in light of the 
participants’ observation and understanding. The purpose is to focus on the most 
important problems these units have to face in their everyday activity. Inspired 
from the participatory approach method, the study aims to provide solutions of 
these problems for sustainable growth of the industry. 


Keywords: Small-scale industy, Business Anthropology, Organisation, Foundry, Howrah 


INTRODUCTION 


In anthropological terms, the word industry entails more than simply the materials, 
tools, technology, machines, or buildings necessary for the manufacture of goods 
and consumer durables. For these productive forces become operative only 
within the context of definite social relations between persons associated with them. 
Industrial anthropology is defined as anthropological practice that applies the theories 
and methods of the discipline of anthropology to problem-solving activity in such 
sector organizations (Baba 1986). Business and industrial anthropologists brings a 
unique understanding of human and cultural issues to their enterprises at home and 
abroad. Numerous such studies in literature address qualitatively important and 
fundamental issues about Micro, Small, and Medium sized Enterprises (MSME), 
entrepreneurs, their activities and behaviors, processes, and the problems they are 
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facing. From a review of recent comparative literature on the small business, certain 
common issues of concerns may be identified: Morris et al, (2006) discuss the growth 
dilemma especially of female entrepreneurs. Madill and others (2006) highlight the 
issue of access to debt financing; Tagoe et al. (2005) examine the challenge of affordable 
credits to urban MSMEs; Mambula (2002) examines how the issue of collateral for 
lending to small business becomes an impediment for the growth of small business. 
Morris and others (2002) discuss ethical dilemmas of the entrepreneurs. Hutchison 
(1999) explains how the issues of ownership and control affect the small business 
performance. Beck and others (2005) demonstrate financial and legal constraints to 
growth for the small, medium and large sizes based on the experiences of 54 countries. 
In addition, Amin and Banerjee (2006) highlight the gender and ethical issues 
confronting the small businesses in India. Spence (1999) and Enderle (2004) point out 
the constraints the SMEs face due to small size. 


The small-scale sector occupies a position of prominence in the Indian economy. It 
contributes to around 50% of industrial production in value addition terms, 7% of the 
GNP, and employs the largest manpower next to agriculture (Gulati 1997). Over the 
past five decades, various government policies have been formulated for the growth 
and development of small-scale industries. The Union Government has formulated a 
series of six Industrial Policy Resolutions/ Statements since independence and all these 
statements have stressed, in various forms, the need to promote the SSI sector in the 
country. The underlying feature here is the important role that the SSI sector plays in 
providing employment opportunities, mobilizing local skills and capital resources, and 
in the process ensuring development of the rural areas and small towns. A substantial 
amount of work has been done focusing exclusively on the Indian SMEs too. While 
some provided an account and assessment of the social security and insurance 
arrangements in India with regard to workshop workers (Dasgupta 1994), others 
chose to discuss economics of pollution control technology and modernized 
production system in foundries in India (Chakrabarti et al. 2008). There had been 
studies on investment pattern in labour and technology in Indian SMEs (Rajeev 2008), 
while Chakravarty and Bose (2009) studied the impact of different institutions on the 
manufacturing output of the industries. There have been quite a few comparative 
studies probing exclusively the performance of West Bengal industrial sector. The 
state’s industrialization experience has been analyzed relative to the performance 
of seven other leading industrialized states of India (Dasgupta 1998). Extensive 
work on industrial labour had been done too (De Haan 1997). In this regard, a paper by 
Benerjee, which deals with the economy of West Bengal in general, shows its concern 
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about the poor condition of the SSI sector in West Bengal in spite of having all the 
necessary ingredients for growth (Banerjee A. et al 2002). 


In India, small and micro enterprises or SMiEs comprise a wide variety of units, 
ranging from tiny artisan-based cottage industries and household enterprises to small- 
scale manufacturing firms. There is great diversity among them—in their patterns of 
ownership, organizational structures, technologies, financial status, and other 
characteristics. However, SMiEs have a, few common features as well. In general, a 
SMiE is managed by its owner(s) in a personalized way; it has a relatively small share 
of the market in financial terms; and its small and independent nature makes it 
relatively free from outside control in decision-making. SMiE operators and workers 
usually acquire their skills by tradition; these skills are transmitted through the 
generations with minimal change or upgradation. The SMiE sector plays a vital role ir» 
the Indian economy. It manufactures a vast range of products, mobilizes local capital 
and skills, and thereby provides the impetus for growth and development, particularly 
in rural areas and small towns (Pal 2006). The SMiE sector is next only to agriculture im 
providing employment; in 2003/04, small-scale industries alone employed around 27 
million people (Annual Report 2004/05, Ministry of Small-scale Industries, Government 
of India). The majority of the industries are small-scale units. These units produce 
high-value castings that are used in a variety of industrial activities, in India andi 
abroad. Small-scale foundries also produce a vast range of low-value castings such as 
manhole covers, drainage pipes, and so on that form a vital part of civic infrastructure 
The small-scale foundry industry is a huge employment provider; an estimated half-a- 
million people find jobs as skilled, semi-skilled, or casual workers in grey iron foundry 
units (Pal 2006). SMiEs are found in clusters all over India. There are many historica’ 
reasons for the clustering of units—availability of fuels and raw materials, access tc 
pools of semi-skilled labour, proximity to markets, and so on. f ' 


However, as these studies are principally based on positivist paradigm o' 
quantification, their relative failure is at the level of inherent assumption tha 
organizations are closed systems, with a segmental structure all having clearly define 
relationships. Formal systems of organizations can be studied based on ‘roo 
metaphors’ (Morgan 1986) - as machine, as organism and as culture. If ‘culture’ reside: 
in conceptual categories and mental models (Schein, 1991), therefore, it cannot be 
researched through ‘thin’ description of its surface features which miss the holistic an 
systematic aspect of culture, or through questionnaires with their a priori assumption 
and reliance on attitudes expressed out of context. Sanday (1979) compared two native 
view or semiotic paradigms in detail: Geertz’s thick description and Goodenough’ 
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version of ethnoscience. She pointed out that “on close analysis the difference between 
Geertz and Goodenough is not in aim but in method, focus and mode of reporting”; 
thick description is interpretive, ethnoscience is explanatory, but both aim at 
understanding culture from participants’ points of view or conceptual worlds (Sanday, 
1979: 534). To an anthropologist influenced by ideas of Geertz (1973), Turner (1974), 
Bateson (1972) and Douglas (1987), ‘sharedness’ is more likely to imply a common 
repertoire of ideas which are reworked continually in imaginative ways that are 
systematic, explainable, but not predictable; meanings of concepts and symbols are not 
just not fixed, they are actively contested. 


Therefore, the significance of contributing ethnographically to this sector is 
obviously immense. Keeping the above backdrop in mind it needs an analytical and 
enabling methodology, based on ethnography to select and study such small-scale 
industries, mentioned so far, in Howrah, an area known for SMiEs. 


THE AREA 


Howrah is one of the largest clusters of small and micro scale industries in India with 
around 400 units. Most of the foundries were set-up three to four decades back and are 
family owned and managed. There has been very little investment towards 
modernization of plants and machinery after initial commissioning. As the industry 
had evolved in pre-independence period and at a time when energy was not a major 
concern, the energy consumption in the sector is relatively high. No off-the-shelf 
commercial systems have been available to the industry to help it overcome its poor 
energy and environment performance. The inefficient design employed in these 
industries is also reflected in lower levels of productivity (Sethi and Pal 2001). 


In early 19th century, the British started developing the industry scenario of 
Howrah. Some of the big workshops of Howrah were Burn Standard, Albian 
Company, Howrah Foundry, John King Company, Bridge and Roof etc. Among these 
workshops Albian Company was the oldest iron foundry. William Jones established 
this workshop at Shibpur in 1811. The previous name of Burn Standard was Burn and 
Company. After securing a large order from East India Rail Company, it was shifted to 
Howrah in 1846. In 1927 it was rechristened as Martin Burn and Company. In 1970s the 
economic condition of the company started to deteriorate. In 1975 the Government of 
India took charge of both Martin Burn and Company and the Indian Standard Wagon 
Limited. After that it was recognized as Burn Standard Company. Bridge and Roof, 
Guest Kin Williams were some of the other important companies. The previous name 
of Guest Kin Williams was Henry Williams Limited. Aoen Williams in Howrah 
established the workshop. In 1934, the famous company of England, Guest Kin Nettle 
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Fields proposed to work with this company in partnership. Williams accepted this 
proposal and these companies were named as Guest Kin Williams. At present these 
two big foundries are closed due to various problems and for this reason numerous 
dependent ancillary small workshops have faced severe crisis. 


Later on Bengalee businessmen started taking interests in these industries. Some of 
the renowned owners of the workshops were Kishori Lal Mukherjee, Fakir Chand Das, 
Ishan Chandra Kundu, Ramchandra Banerjee and Kesab Banerjee. Some of the 
important foundries were Ataz Iron foundry, D.N. Singh, R. M. Chatterjee and Sons, 
Sureka Foundry, etc. Early 1970s ushered the dawn of new technological brilliance in 
Howrah iron foundry industries. The owner of Howrah Premier Casting and 
Engineering Works, S.K. Chakraborty made Coal bracketing machine. Nimai Chandra 
Majhi, the owner of the India Enterprise made the parts of road roller. In West Bengal 
after the independence of India, the iron pipes were first produced at Howrah. 
Haradhan Polley of Howrah made printing machines. These machines are still 
exported to Bangladesh and Nepal. The wheat mills were also made at the middle of 
19% century. Dasnagar Precision Industry was set up in post-independence period to 
produce precision instruments. 


There are also medium and small-scale iron industries beside the large-scale iron 
industry. At the time of Second World War these industries were flourished with well- 
developed machines in Howrah. Presently, such small iron industry may be found in 
many addresses of Bellious Road of Howrah. The small and micro scale iron industries 
were also found in Ichapur, Dasnagar and Salkia area. These industries played an 
important role in the development of industries in Howrah, presumably all over the 
country. Presently the Howrah foundry industry is facing innumerable difficulties 
(Banerjee A. et al 2002). Many MSME workshop units have ceased operation, while 
some others declared bankruptcy. In this context, the present study would focus on the 
following objectives. 


OBJECTIVES 
The present work was taken up for understanding two aspects of the small and micro 


scale, principally machinery manufacturing, industries at Ichhapur, Howrah in West 
Bengal: 


I. the organizational structure, and 


I. the problems these units are currently facing from the insiders’ perspectives of 
the owners, the workers as well as any third one else to counter for 
organizational culture. 
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THE PLAN OF THE PRESENT STUDY 
The Selection of the Informants 


Most of the workshop owners and its labour force are local (Howrah) residents. Some 
are from adjacent suburbs, villages and neighbouring districts. The respondents were 
divided into three groups- 


1. People who directly participate in everyday operation of these workshops 
including owners, owner cum labourers and labourers; 


2. People directly or indirectly involved in small-scale iron industries including 
merchants of raw materials, various tools and instruments required in 
workshops and owners of the rented sheds, and 


3. Local key informants including local people and local businesspersons. 


Snowball sampling method is used where sampling relies on referrals from initial 
subjects to generate additional subjects. About 40 people from the above three groups 
were interviewed between March and June 2008. The study was conducted mainly in 
their working place. In few cases they were interviewed in their home. The criteria for 
inclusion in the study are as follow- 


1. The participant’s wish to participation in interview. 
2. Atleast one year’s experience in the field. 


3. The ability to communicate with one another. 


METHODS 


The basic method of this study is ethnography where it involves a participative role for 
researchers, with adequate amount of time spent in the field and a great deal of 
researcher involvement in gathering, organizing and analysing observations. 
According to Sanday (1979), while external-view research provides the researcher's or 
some others’ (e.g., managers’) perspective in studying behavior, the native-view aims 
at understanding culture from participants’ points of view. The present study grasps 
the reality from both external perspective and the internal perspective that takes into 
account the fact that ordinary people are also active interpreter — and there by potential 
shaper of reality. The mix of Native-view, Interpretative and Holistic approaches 
(Sanday 1979), though slanting more towards Native-view and holistic ones, the 
present work studied the setting and problems from the categories as designed by the 
workers and owners of the workshops. The categories and their reasoning, on one 
hand, are principally borrowed from the external ‘industrial’ rationality. However, the 
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work has tried to adopt qualitative participatory approach, which includes a class of 
research methods in which the investigator takes an active role in interacting with the 
participants he or she wishes to study (Muchinsky 2003). 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 
The Workshops 


Most of the workshops surveyed are owned individually. Some workshops are owned 
in partnership. In many cases the partners are brothers of the same family. Most of the 
workshops have small and single shade. In some cases they own more than one shade. 


The number of the machines in the workshops varied from one (1) to ten (10). The 
machines include locally manufactured lathe, HMT lathe, CNC lathe, Gear machine, 
milling machine, capstan and grinding machine etc. Most of the workshops have one 
(1) to four (4) lathe and/or capstan machines. The products, produced in these 
workshops include railway components, bridge roller, lid and nut, casing order 
oriented goods as per instructed by the customers. 


The Parties 


The respondents divided the customers into two types — fixed party and ‘order’ party. 
The owners/ owners-cum-laborers, having fixed party, get orders through direct 
negotiation, either face-to-face or by phone contacts. In this case, the owner/ owners- 
cum- laborers purchase the raw materials. In case of the ‘order’ parties, the party gives 
a drawing to the workshop owner/ owner-cum-laborer. A sample product is thus 
made. If this sample product is preferred by the customer, only then the owner/ 
owner-cum-laborer gets the order from the party. In this case, the raw materials are 
supplied from the order parties. 


In case the order goes through them, the middlemen are paid both from the 
owners or Oowners-cum-laborers and ‘party’. The majority of the workshop owners 
stated they do not prefer middlemen. But in a steadily declining market, the 
competition is to survive through any means. Consequently several of them have to 
depend on these middlemen during lean months when there are no orders from the 
fixed parties. The major customers for Howrah workshops are Indian Railways, NTPC, 
Lalbaba Construction and infrastructure etc. 


_ The Workers 


The workers of these workshops can be mainly divided into three types- owner, 
owner-cum-laborers and laborers. In very few cases (5%) the managers are found. 
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The owners maintain and supervise the works and the laborers. They are mainly 
responsible for collecting orders from the parties. The laborers are known as ‘machine- 
men’ (one who manufacture the products with the help of machines). The owner-cum- 
laborers work both as ‘machine-man’ and supervise the works of the laborers. They 
also collect the orders from the parties. In case of manager, he helps the owner in 
maintaining and supervising the whole production process. 


There is a hierarchy of the position of the laborers. The hierarchy is- 







‘Half mistri’ (Semi - 
skilled labourers) 


‘Boy’ (unskilled laborers) 





The hierarchy is made on the basis of experience of the laborers. The skilled laborers 
(‘Head mistri’), who are at the top of the hierarchy get more wages. 


According to the owners, the relations between owners and laborers are good in 
this industry. The laborers’ opinions are also same. Most of the workers are of then 
view that the owners are depended on the laborers in this industry. The relations 
between owners-cum-laborers and laborers are also found to be very good. The 
owners-cum-laborers thought themselves as one of their laborers. The relations 
between the different types of laborers are also good. 


Wage System 


All the owners/ owners-cum-laborers pay their laborers once a week (usually on 
Saturday). But the wage is measured according to the ‘roj (8 hours/day) system. 
Workshops are closed on on Sunday. Therefore the laborers get six (6) ‘roj’ on 
Saturday. The amount of the wage for 1 ‘roj’ is not same for the all workshops. At the 
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time of fieldwork, it varied from Rs.50/- to 80/-. The amount is not fixed. Every year the 
wage is increased (about Rs.5 to Rs.6 /- are added to the previous wage amount). 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE INDUSTRY 


In order to have a complete view of the problems this industry is facing, we adopted 
case study approach along with the simple questionnaire format. The respondents 
were asked about their views on problems of the industry and the ways to remedy 
them. The findings of the study are summarized below. 


The respondents concurred mostly on four basic problems. They are: 
1. High rate of the raw materials and tools 
2. Labor problem 
3. Electricity problem, and 
4. Space problem 
‘High Rate of the Raw Materials and Tools’ 


Most of the workers are of the opinion that the high rate of raw materials and tools is 
the single-most important problem of the industry. For the past 7 to 8 years, the price 
of the raw material fluctuated to extreme. For example, in October 2007 the rate of raw 
material increased from Rs.30/kg to Rs.43/ kg. Most of the workshops with no fixed 
party in its coffer suffered when the price of raw materials increased. The ‘parties’ are 
only willing when the asking price is low. In such cases, usually small workshop of a 
single owner-cum-labourer can quote low price. Workshops with labourers bear the 
brunt. In some cases the raw materials are supplied from the customers. According to 
the respondents, the fluctuating price of the raw material makes it impossible for the 
workshops to store it for future use. After getting the go-ahead from the ‘order party’, 
they can purchase raw materials at high rate. However, by the time the end product is 
delivered the price may fall back again and vice-versa. This creates confusion and 
misunderstanding in both ends. Many a times the good working relationship with a 
‘fixed party’ gets ruined because of the unstable market. Nearly all respondents think 
that the government (both central and state) should fix this problem by providing a 
ceiling to raw material price. According to them the Government is not attentive to the 
problems of Iron Industry. 
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Laborer problem means the crisis of skilled laborers. The owners think that the 
laborers, especially new ones have no interests on learning the work. When a new - 
hand is hired in a workshop he does not know the work properly. According to them, 
it usually takes about a year to learn the tricks of the trade through peer learning. But 
in recent times an alarming trend has started. After 4-5 months the newbie leaves the 
workshops and joins another workshop or starts own business. His lack of knowledge 
and skill results in imperfect manufacturing. This spells doom in case of orders of 
precision tool making. The news of a displeased customer spreads fast in this industry, 
and eventually the worker is avoided in important works. The owners-cum-laborers 
are of the same opinions. According to them they learnt the work properly as they 
have the interest and passion for the work. But the new laborers have no interest in the 
work. The experienced laborers also have their consent on the same view. 


The shared opinion on the source of this problem remains the low wages. As the new 
laborers have no experiences, they are given low wages. But they have more earning 
potential in other vocations. Obviously in this unfair competition iron industry in 
Howrah takes a beating. 

But the new laborers’ opinion differs from that of proprietors. They think that the 
factors behind this problem are ‘unfair wages’ and ‘poor benefits’ meted out to them. It 
is difficult to sustain daily life in an expensive city like Howrah with such low wages. 
They allege that even after toiling day and night in those dingy workshops, they can 
barely manage their own expenses leaving alone the possibility of saving some. The 
migrant laborers face the worst. They dish out a considerable part of their income to 
pay for the rent of the houses where they live. It is only natural that they are always on 
the lookout for greener pastures elsewhere. For example in this industry they get 
rupees 60 to rupees 70 per day but cottage industries offer up to Rs. 100 per day. 


‘Electricity Problem’ 


The power supply by the West Bengal State Electricity Board in Belgachhia area and 
CESC in Bellilious Road area have been another bone of contention for the foundry 
units of Howrah. Frequent power off and load shedding, especially during the summer 
days, results in abrupt halt in production processes. The ups and downs of voltage also 
cause equipment failures and subsequent short life of the equipments. Most of the 
workers think that the main factors behind this problem are- 


1. Irregular electricity consumption, 
2. Power theft and 
3. High rate of current 
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In many workshops of the industry, it is found that the amount of the electricity ` 
required to carry the load of two machines, is used for four or more machineries by the 
-owners or owners-cum-laborers. As a result, a high frequency of load shedding is 
found. Power theft through hooking is also common among these units. Also it is 
alleged that the amount charged per unit of electricity consumed is ludicrously high. 
The absence of other competitors in the power market is another reason of rising 
power cost. Repeated complaining yields no result. 


‘Space Problem and Poor Environment’ 


Some of the respondents think that small space inside the workshops makes it difficult 
to work with freedom. Some workshops have no windows. The machines take more 
than half of the space inside the workshops. Sometime the new laborers leave the 
workshops for its poor environment. The environment outside the workshops is also 
not good. The workshops are little dingy constructions side by side. There is no space 
between the workshops. Most of the workshop sheds are rented by the owners /owner- 
cum-laborers. Because of the poor economic condition they are not able to pay for 
larger shade. There is no proper drainage system in this industrial area. In the rainy 
season, the workshops are forced to close down because of the waterlogged streets. 
Sometimes the water moves into workshop. The crisis of drinking water is also found 
in this area. 
THE PERSPECTIVES AND THE PERCEPTIONS 


When asked for their opinions on the future of the iron industry, most of the sampled 
respondents think that it would become good if the problems are solved. Otherwise it 
will become very bad if the problems remain unattended. Other respondents think that 
there is no hope for the improvement of the iron industry in near future. 


The respondents of first category suggest some solutions to overcome these 
problems. The price rate of raw materials should be fixed by the Government. The 
black-marketing should be stopped by the Government in case of raw materials. Some 
punishment to the perpetrators should be meted out by the Government. The rate per 
unit of electricity should be fixed by the responsible electricity board. The irregular use 
of electricity and its theft is the principal cause of the electricity problem. If the 
owners/owner-cum-laborers do not stop these illegal works, it is impossible to improve 
the industrial work. There is a crisis of skilled laborers. Thus the laborers should be 
trained properly. If 2-3 training schools are built, the laborers would get proper 
training. Because of low wage and poor benefit, the new laborers have no interest in 
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taking job in the iron industry. The laborers should be paid sufficient wage. Also the 
Government should be attentive on the benefits of the laborers. 


According to these respondents, in our country, many big industries flourished 
recently. In a proper world, the small industries will provide ancillary support to these 
industries. If the problems of this industry are solved, the economic condition of iron 
industry of this area will surely improve. 


The respondents of second category think that the iron industry will continue to 
suffer if the Government dilly-dallies in taking proper steps for its development. 


Owners’ Perspectives 


In case of owners, there are different types of reasons for selecting iron industry. Some 
of them joined in the industry as a laborer at very young age because of their poor 
economic condition. After some years they purchased their own machines and 
workshop shed and began their own business. In this way they became owners. Some 
of them started their own business in this industry because they had interests in this 
business and it was profitable then. Some of them inherited the workshop. Their 
present economic condition is good. All the owners have some fixed customers and 
some other ‘floating’ customers. The owners have laborers for doing machinery work 
in their workshop. The laborers are paid wage by the owners. But the owners face 
many problems in this industry. The numbers of orders, sales, and profits have steadily 
decreased over time. High rate of raw materials, electricity and skilled labor problem 
are the reasons for decline in orders and production. The owners think that the laborers 
have no interest in work. Before learning the work properly they go around from one 
workshop to another workshop for slightly increased wage. The laborers want more 
wages. They are not interested to struggle in this industry for pittance as long as 
further lucrative options are open. 


Case One: 


One of my respondents, Dhananjoy Chakroborty* (age 60 years) is an owner of the 
workshop at Ichapur,*Howrah. ‘He has a workshop shed at the ground floor of his 
house. He has his wife arā a son in his family. His son also has a workshop shed at 
Dasnagar, Howrah. Dhananjoy Chakroborty passed 10" standard (matriculation). He 
could not continue his studies for the responsibility of being born as a son in a poor 
family without giving the best of him. He managed to get a job in this industry. At that 
time the business in Howrah iron industry was booming. He started his work as a 
labor in a workshop. He learned the tricks of the work from his co-workers. But he had 
no intention in remaining a paid worker for the rest of his life. His age was his 
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advantage. He worked tirelessly day and night to earn extra bucks. After five years, he 
purchased bob machine, dynamo and some chemicals. He started his electro-plating 
workshop. The first order came from another iron industry of Dasnagar. He started his 
business, and things began to roll. After that the number of customers slowly 
increased. He bought more machines and appointed two laborers. At one point of his 
career, he simultaneously delivered pre-ordered products to 40 customers. Considering 
his small workshop and two laborers, this is a credible feat. This was a ‘good’ time for 
the industry and others like him. The laborers have been changed many times. There 
are five laborers at the time of the present research. Among the laborers one was ‘full 
mistri (skilled laborer). Two of them were ‘half mistri’ (semi-skilled) & two of them 
were ‘boy’ (unskilled). The skilled laborer gets more wage, about Rs. 80.00/’roj’. The 
semi-skilled laborer gets Rs 65.00/day (‘roj’). The unskilled laborer gets Rs. 55.00/day 
Croj’). 

Dhananjoy Chakroborty faced many problems for laborers and electricity. He 
narrated one such account to me. As a practice the new laborers are paid low wage 
because of their lack of experience and skill. One time the new laborers demanded 
more. The wage was not sufficient to them. They left the workshop before learning the 
work properly. Another batch of new laborers was hired in their place. After some 
days the second batch left too. This spells problem for the industry. The acute shortage 
of both skilled and unskilled labor indirectly results in delay in the delivery of the end 
product. He faced many problems for high rate of electricity and raw material. The 
electricity is used in his works in a large quar-tity. But the products are purchased by 
the customers at a low rate. On the other hand, because of high rate of raw materials he 
does not get orders regularly. Thus his business suffers from loss. He thinks that after 
8-10 years, the economic condition of his wozkshop will become irreparable. He did 
not make any plan for the improvement of his workshop because he thinks that 
nothing will change the present condition. 


According to him, these problems are the problems of the whole industry of 
Ichapur. If the Government takes remedial action only then it would be possible to 
solve the problems. The rate of raw material should be fixed by Government. The 
laborers should be benefited by the Government actions and the subsidy capital should 
be shared between large and small industries by the Government. According to him, 
there are many cheating and duplicating works in the industry. For example, a railway 
component is supposed to be of 25 grades in thickness. Someone makes it 23 grades in 
thickness and gave 5°% of his profit to the railway officers and 2% to the quality 
management inspector. Such malpractice should be severely dealt with. An industry 
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cannot sustain on trickery and corruption. To ensure sustainability honest work must 
be rewarded. 


Case Two: 


One of my respondents, Uttam Panja* (Age — 48 years) is the owner of a workshop in © 
Ichapur Area. He is a resident of the same area. He passed Higher Secondary and after 
that he got diploma from Dasnagar LT.I. School. He has his father, mother, wife and 
one son in his family. His monthly income is nearly Rs. 12000/-. He began his business 
30 years ago. At first, he purchased a lathe machine with the help of his father’s 
savings. He also purchased a workshop shed. The first order came through his father. 
One of his father’s friends had a workshop in Balitikuri. He gave orders of iron shaft to 
Uttam. After that the number of orders increased. He purchased another lathe machine 
and appointed a laborer. At that time, the economic condition of his business was 
good. After 10 years he started getting orders from Rail. Next 10 years he got many 
orders from Government concerned parties and also from other parties. He wanted to 
apply for $.5.I. and LS.O. certificates for his workshop. But from 2003 his business runs 
in loss. The reasons are the high rate of raw material and electricity. He lost out on 
orders from his regular fixed customers. The laborer left his workshop complaining 
low wages (Rs. 50.00/’roj’). After that he brought a new laborer. But the laborer did not 
learn the work properly. He made mistakes that turned the end product imperfect. The 
customers disliked his works. Thus, the laborer was paid low wage by Uttam. This 
labourer also left the workshop. Then he brought another one. This new laborer is paid 
more wage (Rs. 65.00/’roj’) because of the crisis of the laborer in the industry in this 
area. The number of orders and the production are on decrease. Before suffering from 
continuous loss, he had many plans for the improvement of his workshop. But in the 
past 5-6 years he could not do anything due to bad economic condition of the 
workshop. Recently one machine is rented out to another person. The laborer works in 
another machine. Uttam collects orders from the customers and supervises the works 
of the laborer. 


Uttam thinks that the problems which he faced are the problems of the whole 
iron industry of Howrah. Most of the workshops here do not get a good number of 
orders on regular basis. The labor problem is another main problem. The new laborers 
do not want to take the job in this industry for low wages. According to him, the 
laborers can earn more in other businesses. Therefore they have no interests on iron 
industry. 

Uttam suggests that the rate of raw material should be fixed by the 
Government. It is the main solution for all the problems. But he also bears little hope 
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for the better future of the industry. According to him, the future of the industry will 
only bring worse. 


Case Three: 


Amit Dutta* (Age-39 years) is an owner of a workshop at Ichapur where he also lives. 
He has his father, mother, wife and two daughters in his family. His father was the 
original owner of the workshop. But he gave all the responsibility of his business to his 
son 10 years ago. Amit Duta is a graduate (B.Com pass). After Graduation he was 
trained in this work by his father. He has a single workshop shed. His workshop is 
S.S.L certified. There are four types of machines in his workshop - 3 grinding 
machines, 2 welding machines, 2 cutting machines and 2 hand shaping machines. He 
has appointed 10 laborers for works. His fixed customers are Indian Railways, NTPC 
and Building and Infrastructure Company. He also gets orders from other parties. The 
monthly income varies between Rs. 12000/- to 13000/- . Among his laborers, the ‘full 
mistris’ are paid more wage (Rs. 80/- / ‘roj’). The ‘half mistris’ are paid Rs. 65/- / day 
(‘roj’) and the ‘boys’ are paid Rs. 50/- / day (‘roj’). 


The economic condition of his business is not good. His workshop faces many 
problems due to electricity problem and labor problem. He has 9 machines that work 
with electric power. Thus, the production is very much affected by load shedding 
problem. According to him the laborers make many problems in his business. They are 
not skilled. They have no interests in fine tuning their skills. They do not care to bring 
perfection in their work. It so happens when a new laborer comes to the workshop, he 
is trained for works in the workshop. After some days he leaves this workshop and 
takes up a job in another workshop in the promise of more wages. Then the new 
laborers are brought in. They are also trained for the works, because the works in 
different type of machine are very much specialized. In this way the changes of the 
laborers affect the production of the workshop. According to him, even some 18-20 
years ago unskilled labor from neighboring villages would come to the industry to take 
job. But now due to development in agriculture the villagers do not want to come to 
the industry because they get more earning potential in agriculture works. 


Though there are many problems in his workshop, he has many plans for its 
development. For example, he plans on purchasing new machines, to bring new 
laborers and to collect orders from the Multinational Companies. He also dreams of 
better future for the industry. According to him, many big industries have been 
established by the Government in recent years in our country. Many new projects are 
taken by the government. As a result, these small industries will get the orders from 
those big industries and projects. 
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=Owner- cum- laborer’s Perspective 


All the owner-cum-laborers started their work in the industry as laborers. After 
mlearning the work, they began their own business. They have a small number of 
«machines. They appoint one laborer per machine and they also work in machines. For 
mhis reason they did not thought themselves as owner. They think of themselves as one 

of the laborers. The present economic condition of the owner-cum-laborers is not very 
good. Their incomes are low and they also pay wages to their laborers. As a result, 
mheir profits are very low. They face the same problems as those of the owners. 


=Case Four: 


sRavi Shankar Roy* (Age -35 years) has a workshop at Ichapur. In his family, he has his 
‘mother, his wife and a son. His father died before his higher secondary examination. 
The economic condition of his family was not very good. To take responsibility of his 
family he had to discontinue his studies. His uncle was a worker of the iron industry of 
Mchapur. His uncle helped him to take a job in this industry of Ichapur. He began his 
works as a laborer in a workshop. The owner of the workshop taught him works in 
capstan machine. He worked in this workshop for 6-7 years. After that his uncle lent 
him some money. With this money and his savings, he purchased a machine and took 
a workshop shed in rent. The first order came from a customer through his uncle. In 
mhis way he began his business. 


Then the numbers of customer increased. After a year he purchased another 
machine and employed a labourer. Two years later he purchased two additional 
machineries. He appointed two more labourers. He is the owner of his workshop and 
"he also works in machines. Thus, his works in this workshop are to produce goods as 
wer order, to supervise workshop works, to collect order from the customers and to 
bring payments from the customers. He has good relations with his labourers. Among 
he labourers, one is skilled labourer, one semi-skilled and another one is unskilled. 
The labourers get wages once a week, on Saturday. The skilled labourers get more 
wages, Rs. 80.00/day. The semi-skilled one gets Rs.50.00/day (‘roj’). The monthly 
mcome of the owner is approximately Rs.6000-7000. For the last six months, he is 
working as per orders from his 4 fixed customers. Sometimes he gets orders from other 
parties. If the orders come regularly, his business becomes profitable. In the same vein 
xt suffers loss if it stays idle for 25 days. In the past 4-5 years, he is no getting good 
number of orders from his usual customers. The problem is due to increased rate of 
«aw materials and tools. The customers do not purchase raw materials at high rate. As 
a result, very few orders have come from fixed parties in recent times. On the other 
hand, the other parties supplied the orders to the workers who work at low rate. 
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Eventually he had to lower his price to sustain in this market. He also faces many 
problems because of power fault. He alleges for the past year or so, power fault has 
been occurring every day for at least 2-3 hours. He has another great problem that is 
space constraint inside the workshop. The small space makes for an uncomfortable 
environment. The machines take up more than half of the allotted space of the 
workshop shed. It has no window. The labourers are unable to work continuously 
inside the workshop especially in summer. In rainy season, there is another problem. 
The road outside the workshop becomes water—logged .The labourers can’t come in the 
workshop. The production stops for 1-2 days. 


He thinks that these problems are quite common in this industry. According to him 
the economic condition of the whole iron industry of Ichapur is very bad. The 
problems should be solved to get a better future of this industry. 


Case Five: 


Ramesh Panja* (age-33 years) is the owner of a workshops in Belgachhia. He lives in 
the same area with his father, mother and wife. After graduation (B.Com with honors) 
he did a course from Dasnagar I.T.I. in 1989. Two years later in 1991 he got a job in 
telecom engineering firm. He left the firm to earn more and took a job in CTI. But he 
was dissatisfied with the way his career was going there. He also left CTI. After that he 
was unemployed for some time. At that time he planned on starting his own business 
in the iron industry. He purchased a capstan machine and rented a workshop shed. 
The first order came to him from a customer who was the owner of a workshop at 
Bellious Road, a neighboring area. He got the contract with the help of a mutual friend. 
In this way he began his business. After a year, the number of customers increased. His 
good work managed to secure him some ‘fixed parties’. When the number of 
customers increased he purchased another capstan machine and two drill machines. 
He also appointed 3 laborers to work on three machines. He also works in a machine. 
The laborers have been replaced many times. The last time he was on the lookout for 
new laborer was six months ago. The laborers get approximately Rs60/- day (“roj”). 
The monthly income of Ramesh varies as per profit. He faced many problems because 
of the fluctuation in the price of raw material. Last year, he got an order from a party. 
When almost half of the work was done, the rate of the raw material increased. Ramesh 
purchaséd new raw material at this high rate. But the amount of payment was not 
increased. This way he suffered loss 2-3 times in the last year alone. The electricity 
problem is another problem. At the time of power fault the production gets stopped. 
As a result, the production could not be completed in proper time. He thinks that every 
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owner~cum-laborer of the iron industry of Howrah is facing the same problems. 
According to him, there is no chance for any improvement of the industry. 


Case Six: 


Chittaranjan Khan* (Age-38 years) has a workshop at Ichapur, where he also works as 
a labourer. The workshop is situated beside his house. In his family he has his father, 
mother, wife and two daughters. He is the only earning member of his family. He 
studied till sixth standard (class VI). After that he discontinued his education and 
started supporting his family. One of his relatives has a workshop in Dasnagar, a 
neighbouring area. Chittaranjan took a job in this workshop when he was 17 years old. 
Here he learned working in lathe machine. But the wages was not suitable for him. For 
this reason he left this workshop. Then he joined another workshop. After 4-5 months, 
one of his father’s friends who had a workshop at Ichapur offered him an old machine 
at half of the original price. Chittaranjan purchased this machine and rented a 
workshop shed. The trader of the machine helped him to get his first order from a 
customer. In this way he began his own business. Gradually the number of customers 
increased. After that he was able to purchase new machines and to appoint labourers. 
He now has four labourers. He also works in a machine. All the labourers are 
semiskilled labourers. They are paid Rs.60/ day. 


In the response to the questions regarding to the problems of his own workshop he 
maintained that the main problem is the high wages demanded by the laborers. He 
thinks that he pays relatively higher amount of wages than other workshop owners to 
his laborers. He offers this high price in order to keep them in his own workshop. 
There is an acute labor shortage for this industry in Howrah. Without labor production 
will take a hit and he will lose customers. Due to this reason he does not take higher 
profit margin. There is also the electricity problem. About the problems of the iron 
industry he perceives that the main culprit is the high price of the iron. When the price 
increases the parties usually cancels the orders. But when the price decreases they look 
for further reduction in the price. If they are not humored they threaten to cancel the 
order or worse, cut down on future orders. For this reason in both the cases it is the 
businessman like him who faces the heat. 


He suggests that consideration of the fluctuations in the iron price in case of 
ordering; consistent supply of work orders and regular payment of their due money 
could solve the problems of loss. He is not hopeful about the future of the industry. He 
opines that the problems will increase day by day and the condition of the industry 
would become more intense in near future. 
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Laborers’ Perspective 


The laborers that we interviewed for our research reported themselves as very poor 
They are paid low wages. The semi-skilled and unskilled laborers are paid very low 
wages and they can’t maintain their family with this. According to them, they are paic 
Rs. 45-80 / day whereas in any other sector they can get nearly Rs. 100 /day. In the 
workshops of iron industry the work pressure is very high and the work environmen» 
is also not very good. They think that the relation between the owner and the laborer: 
is good. They shift their job from one workshop to another to learni works in differen» 
types of machines. This in turn makes them more valuable skilled labor who can work 
on different machines. 


t 
Case Seven: 


Samir -Adhkari* (age- 42 years,) works as laborer at a workshop in Ichapur, Howrah 
He passed primary level of education. The economic condition of his family forced him 
to discontinue his study. Samir took a job at his uncle’s workshop in Bellilious Road 
‘After a year he left this workshop and joined another. After six months he changed hi: 
workshop again. In this way he learned how to work in different types of machines 
Now he works at a workshop, Mandal Engeenering*. In this workshop he works in 
Capstan machine. He is the only experienced and skilled laborer (“full mistri”) of this 
workshop. There are also two semiskilled laborers (“half mistri”). The relation with the 
junior laborers is good and friendly. He supervises the semi-skilled laborers during the 
time of works. The semi-skilled laborers also obey him. The relation between the 
owner and the laborers is also good in this workshop. He narrated an incident that 
happened recently. A customer complained of some manufacturing mistakes in his 
ordered product. Samir maintains that the defects are negligible and easily repairable. 
But the customer made a huge issue of it. As the customer is a ‘fixed party’, the owne1 
took his side and embarrassed the laborers. As a result there is slight tension betweer 
them. Samir is paid Rs 80 per day (“roj”). He gets more wages than the semi-skilled 
laborers. But the amount of the wages is not sufficient to him. According to him it is 
very hard to maintain his family at such low wages. He has his father, mother, wife 
and a daughter in his family. He is the only earning member of his family. He thinks 
that if the wages become at least Rs 120 per day it will be better for him and his family. 
He supplements his low income by working in a food and catering service. 


According to him the present economic condition of the workshop where he works 
is not very good. Because of the high rate of raw materials the ‘orders’ are not supplied 
regularly to the customers. For this reason the business suffers from intense loss. The 
electricity problem is another problem of this workshop. There is also labor problem. 
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He is the only skilled laborer of this workshop. Therefore the better part of the work 
falls back to him. This keeps him busy all time. If there were some other skilled and 
experienced laborers that would definitely help him. The new laborers do not want to 
take job in this industry because they can earn more in other sectors. 


According to him the problems of his workshop reflects the problems of the 
Howrah iron industry. He gives out many suggestions to solve the problem. The 
government should fix the rate of the raw material and electricity; the owners of the 
workshop should be attentive to the need of the laborers. He thinks that the future of 
the iron industry will be better if the problems are solved. He is also of the opinion that 
iron is necessary for all proposes. By this logic the industry will never collapse totally 
in future. 


Case Eight: 


Ranjit Pal* (age- 28 Years) is a ‘machine man’ of a workshop at Ichapur, Howrah. He is 
a resident of Dasnagar, a neighboring area. He appeared in secondary examination but 
did not pass. He came to this job because he wanted to earn money by hard work. He 
is engaged in this industry from 1999. He first worked in another workshop related to 
manufacturing in Balitikuri, Howrah. But he left that work because of intense work 
pressure and bad work environment. He was reffered to the job in the present 
workshop by one of his friends. There is no other laborer in this workshop. He works 
with his two owners in the machines. He gets Rs. 64 per day. It is relatively low wage 
to him but he is satisfied with his pay scale because he has a very good relation with 
both of his owners. According to him he sacrificed for the owners. He will certainly 
welcome better pay for his efficiency and experience. He has mixed emotion about his 
work and the industry. He opines that his work is hectic and backbreaking. He dislikes 
the lengthy payment recovery system and work culture of this industry. On the other 
hand he is very much satisfied about his co-workers. He enjoys their company very 
much. 


Like the other neighboring owners, the owner of his workshop faces many 
problems due to high rate of raw materials and electricity. About his workshop the 
major problem is the competition between the neighboring workshops. There are many 
workshops for the same products. They have a healthy competition for attracting the 
parties. The workshops having more laborers produce more finished products within a 
shorter period. His workshop lacks labor strength and sophisticated machineries due 
to monetary constraints. For this reason his company lags behind in competition and 
sometimes suffers from intense loss. He mentions that about 5 months ago his 
company had no work for one month. He also reports the problems related to the local: 
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goons. Sometimes they illegally claim a large amount of money from the owners. They 
also force to sell the scraps in a much lower rate than that of market. 


According to him, uninterrupted electricity supply is necessary for better working 
conditions of the workshops. The rate of raw materials should be fixed by the 
government. With fixed price rate the entire iron industry will be benefited. About the 
competition he suggests that investment of money in his workshop might help it to 
tide over this situation. He wants to establish his own shade and machines in near 
future. But again there is the same problem in terms of investment of the huge money. 
He thinks if he gets a loan from the bank at low interest rate then he could start his 
own business. 


Case Nine: TS 


Tanmoy Santra*(age -21 years,) works as a laborer at a workshop in Ichapur, Howrah. 
He is a migrant laborer. His permanent residence is at Ghatal, Midnapur and his 
temporary residence is at Ichapur, beside the workshop where he works. His education 
is up to secondary level. Because of bad economic condition of his family, he did not 
study further. He has his father, mother and two unmarried sister in his family. He 
took his training with the co-workers of the workshop where he joined first. After a 
year he left this workshop because of the low wages. He got a job in another workshop 
through one of his relatives. In this workshop he works in a lathe machine. The work is 
very strenuous. He is paid Rs.50.00/ day (‘roj’). The wage is not sufficient for him. It 
increases at the rate of Rs.5.00 per year. But he wants Rs.20.00 -25.00 more than the 
existing wage. He knows that the economic condition of the workshop is not good. But 
according to him the labourers should be paid suitable wage. Because the economic 
condition of the laborers are way poorer than the owner. He is the ‘ half mistri’ (semi- 
skilled laborer) in the workshop. He enjoys a friendly relation with his co-workers. The 
workshop has in total five laborers. One of them is ‘full-mistri’, two including him are 
‘half-mistri’ and other two are ‘boys’. As he is ‘half-mistri’, he is obedient of the ‘full 
mistri’. he helps and instructs the fellow laborers at the time of work. 


They complain to the owner about their problems and demands from time to time. 
Sometimes the owner pays attention to the laborers. It is when unfair treatment is 
meted out to the laborers only then conflict arises between the owner and the laborers. 
According to Tanmoy, there are many problems in the industry. As the rate of raw 
materials increases, the owner does not get order in a good number. Sometimes it is 
found that more than one out of the 4 machines is not used at all because of decrease in 
production. The electricity problem is another problem. The frequency of load shading 
becomes very high in summer. This problem affects the production very much. At the 
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time of load shedding the machines stop, and so is the production. According to him, 
these problems are found in all the workshops of the area .But he has no suggestions 
about the solution of these problems. But he prays for the problems to be solved for the 
improvement of the iron industry of Ichapur. 


CONCLUSION 


This article aims to showcase the organizational structure, the problems and the 
perceptions from the workers on the possible solution of these problems in small iron 
industry of Icahpur, Howrah. 

Three types of workers are found in the industry — owner, owner-cum-laborers and 
laborers. The relation between the co-workers is good. The main problems of the iron 
industry are high rate of raw material, labor problem and electricity problem. The high 
rate of raw material is the reason for significant drop in orders from customers. Labor 
problems and electricity problems are the reasons for decline in production process. As 
a result, the businesses in the industry are suffering from a great loss. There is a crisis 
for skilled laborer. As a result, the quality of products is degrading. The workers are 
not satisfied with their monthly income. The laborers are paid very low wages by the 
owners. The owners’ incomes are also low. It is found that because of low wages the 
laborers do not want their kids to join the industry. The main factors behind the 
electricity problem are wrong and illegal use of it, power theft and high rate of 
electricity. This problem disturbs the production of the industry. Different types of 
suggestions have come out from the respondents to solve these problems. According to 
them, the rate of raw materials should be controlled by the Government. The rate of 
electricity should be controlled by electricity boards and the laborers should be 
compensated properly. 

This article would like to conclude that the problems inside the industry must be 
solved for the sustainable development of the industry. The present economic 
condition of the industry is perceived to be very poor. In the past 10-12 years the 
quality of the production degraded alarmingly. The business related to the iron 
industry suffers from a great loss. The economic conditions of the owners are mediocre 
but the economic conditions of the owner-cum-laborers are worse. The laborers are 
very poor. The work pressure in the workshop is very high but the laborers are paid 
very low wages. Like the owners, the owner-cum-laborers have appointed laborers and 
pay wages to the laborers. But the monthly incomes of the owner-cum-laborers are 
inferior to the owners. 

This article would like to conclude with the following suggestions. The Government 
(both central and State) should be attentive to the needs of the workers of this industry. 
The owners of the industry are not able to give other benefits to the laborers. Thus, the 
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laborers should be given some advantages and benefits by the Government. The new 
laborers are not interested to take up jobs in this industry. In effect the industry suffers 
more for lack of skilled labor force. If some campaigns are organized to encourage new 
laborers to join this industry, it will be better in the long run. The workers face many 
problems for small space inside the workshop. The industry is situated in a very congested 
area. If the industry is shifted to large area like the proposed foundry park, this problem 
might be solved. Moreover, the small iron industry of Ichapur gets most of its orders from 
the big iron industries of Howrah for last fifteen years. Now most of these big industries 
are locked down due to high rate of raw materials and laborer problems. If these big 
foundry units are reopened, this small industry will surely be benefited. 
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RURAL OLD AGE HOMES AND THEIR ELDERLY 
INMATES 


A STUDY IN PURBA MEDINIPUR DISTRICT, WB 





Falguni Chakrabarty’ and Mohan Chandra Dolal? 


Abstract 


Western model of extra familial institutional care of the elderly (aged 60 
years and above) are gradually taking inroads not only in the urban centers 
but also in different rural areas of India including West Bengal. This is 
evident from the fact that over the past few years a good number of Old 
Age Homes (OAH) has been established both in urban and rural areas of 
India. However, establishment of the OAH in most of the cases is due to 
the initiative taken by the Non Government Organization (NGOs) since in 
1983-84 Government of India for the first time decided to make grants to 
voluntary organization for the services to the aged. Although over the 
years number of NGOs have been supported from the budget outlays of 
the respective State Governments of India but it may not be exaggeration to 
mention that owing to the lack of due priority to the welfare of the elderly, 
and the low social encouragement given to the concept of extra familial 
institutional care the provision for grants has not been optimally used by 
the voluntary sectors. This may be exemplified with the fact that there are 
only eight old age homes run by different NGOs in the rural areas of Purba 
Medinipur district of West Bengal where there are only 153 elderly 
populations (94 males and 59 females) are eking out their living. 


In the above background, an attempt has been made in this paper to 
give a brief idea about the infrastructural and organizational aspects of the 
OAHs located in the rural areas of Purba Medinipur district on the one 
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hand and the socioeconomic background, demographic and health aspects 
of the inmates of those OAHs on the other with the objectives that the same 
will be useful for making plans and policies for the extra-familial 
rehabilitation of the rural elderly. 


The present study is based on the face to face interview of both the 
inmates and the managerial staffs of the OAHs with the help of closed as 
well as open ended structured schedule through many times it change 
itself into in depth interviews. Apart from interview technique, case history 
method was also followed. 


Key Words Ageing, Old Age Hame, Inmates 


INTRODUCTION 


geing of population is a by-product of demographic revolution which is a 
consequence of industrial revolution, change in public health and education. 


The world is graying and this process is accelerated and intensified by the 
decreasing birth rate and mortality rate and increasing longevity. 


In India, in 1911 only 1 percent of the population was above 60 years of age. Birth 
rates and death rates were very high till 1951 which kept the persons above 60 at a low 
level. However, from 1951 onwards the old population started growing steadily. The 
average life expectancy in India at birth was 32 years in 1951 and it became around 60 
years. The level was expected to rise to 65 years in 2001(International Federation of 
Ageing 1992). 


Compared to any developed country, the population of India’s elderly is less, but 
in absolute number it is very large. From 25.6 million in 1961 to number of those over 
sixty years is expected to touch 340 million in 2061. Between 1961 and 2061 while the 
total population would claim 5 times, the number of the elderly would show 13 times. 
As per 2001 Census, total population of Senior Citizens (60+) was 7.7 crores, of which 
population of males and females was 3.8 crores and 3.9 crores respectively. Senior 
Citizens constituted 7.5% of the total population. 


No wonder, global increase in Human longevity and consequent graying of nation 
is a story of man’s triumph and other attainments in social and economic progress. But 
this success carried along with it the problem of old age. 


Elderly people are becoming one of the significant groups of the society. The 
presence of elderly people in the demographic structure is not blended properly with 
the result that the elderly are becoming an isolated group requiring lot of attention 
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from the general society. The number of ‘elderly’ or ‘aged’ or ‘old’ are increasing day ": 
by day in our population and their dependency on society are also increasing giving 
problems to the old as well as to the society. 


Ageing as an emergent social problem 


The aged in the society are the people who have given their resources to the society 
and when their resources are eroded they are pushed back by the society to the 
periphery. These problems of the old are realized by the old whereas it is not 
understood properly by the society. Usually the caregivers do not realize the services 
rendered by the old to the society and to the family and treat them as people who are 
of no use in the present-day society. 


In India old men living in traditional joint families had a say in their household 
affairs and they also had a role in the home and the wider community but this 
patriarchal family norm is no longer rigidly followed. 


Again the advent of industrialization and urbanization has resulted in an increased 
rate of mobility of the rural people to the urban in search of employment and higher 
education. But mostly the elder members do not prefer to move out of their ancestral 
homes and villages because agricultural occupations on which they have been 
depending for generations. They have an emotional attachment towards their 
ancestral landed property and home. Further, there are apprehensions in their mind 
that the emotional support and security derived by them in the joint family and the 
village community would not be given to them in the urban sectors by their married 
sons. 


The power exercised by the elders in the family decision-making process and 
community affairs of the recent past is not enjoyed by them in the modern nuclear 
families. In modern Indian family system we often come across differential treatment 
being provided to the older members by the family head. This has resulted in the 
development of antagonistic attitude of the younger generation towards the elders. 
The spontaneous respect and regard accorded to the aged out of sincerity and 
emotional attachment are absent (Selvaraju and Murugan 2002). 


Old age homes 


Old age was never a problem in India. Old“age homes were alien in concept and elder 
abuse was considered a Western problem. As life expectancy has increased from 41 
years in 1951 to 64 years today, hundreds of old age homes have sprung up in India. 
Neglect of parents has become a big issue. Healthy ageing is not only related to the 
advances in medical technology but also to a wide range of other factors like enabling 
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the aged to lead a stimulating life, being fully involved in society and having 
meaningful social relationships. As the role of families as a social safety net for the 
elderly is fast eroding, the poor among the elderly have become the most vulnerable 
sections of society in India. 


India, like many traditional societies, today faces a unique situation in providing 
care for its elderly as the existing old-age support structures in the form of family, kith 
and kin, are fast eroding and the elderly are ill-equipped to cope alone with their lives 
in the face of infirmity and disability. The onus of caring for the elderly is therefore 
now much more on the state than the family and has necessitated the creation of 
adequate institutional support. 


Old age homes are a necessity in the present day scenario as the younger 
generation do not have the time or in many cases the resources to meet their needs 
(like medical expenses, special food etc).Old age homes as an option is considered only 
for the betterment of the senior citizens by way of better physical and mental status, 
greater possibility for social bonding etc. ` 


Nevertheless development of institutional care for the handicapped, infirm and 
aged persons in India has a long history. Today there is a growing demand for more 
and more old age homes but we should not forget that old age homes did exist in the 
Indian system of lives they were called Vriddhashrama and were present at all places 
more so in pilgrim centre. The old system thus has a new shape and name. 


In the West, care system for elders is well defined. Institutions for elders are well 
organized and state controlled. But here in India, we are yet to go a long way in 
ensuring an effective support system for the growing number of elders. Many Non 
Government Organizations (NGOs) are active in the field of welfare activities for the 
elderly people of India. Government of India endorsed National Policy for the older 
-persons and constituted National Council for Older Persons (NCOP) to execute the 
endorsed policy matters. National policy is framed to generate and secure adequate 
and improved service system for all older persons of the country (Kumar 2001). 
Although non-institutional services should be given priority over institutional 
services, the circumstances are developing in such a way that many of them have had 
to live under institutional care. Sometimes the health conditions of the persons may be 
such that the concerned families may not be able to provide the necessary care. In 
some cases there may be no family at all. At the worst, the families might have 
abandoned them and thus these individuals lack physical and social accommodation, 
which may force them to institutional care (Subrahmanya 2001). Old age homes are 
homes, which provide residential care for elderly who are destitute or homeless and 
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for people who are not able to function independently in all aspects of their daily. 
living. At present there are more than 800 Old Age Homes (OAHs) in India and they 
are distributed both in urban and rural areas. In West Bengal, in rural areas of almost 
all the district there are numbers of OAHs. These OAHs are in most case managed and 
run by the NGOs with the partial financial assistance from the concerned government. 


However, since there is paucity of information, therefore it is necessary to 
undertake studies on the conditions and livmg patterns of the aging in different 
segments of society and identifying their problems and needs. This will facilitate 
formulation of plans and projects and evaluation of the effectiveness of the existing 
services (Paul Chowdhry 1992). 


In the above background the present study was undertaken in the old age homes 
located in the rural areas of Purba Medinipur district, West Bengal with the following 
objectives: 

> To understand the functioning of Old Age homes with regard to service provision. 


> To identify the various problems in ensuring the smooth functioning of the old age 
homes. 


> To understand the personal and background characteristics of the elderly residing 
in old age homes. Í 


> To know the various health problems experienced by the elderly inmates and the 
medical facilities provided to them. 


> To understand the extent if their economic independency. 


MATERIAL AND METHODS 


For the purpose of the present study a list of all the OAHs (eight in number) located in 
the rural areas of Purba Medinipur district were collected from the concerned District 
Social Welfare Office. On the basis of the said list all the OAHs were visited for 
collection of data. However, co-operation of the management of the OAHs as well as 
willingness of the inmates were given consideration. Both qualitative and quantitative 
data were collected only from those inmates who were present at the time of visit of 
the authors in the respective OAHs. The data related to infrastructural, financial and 
managerial aspects of the OAHs were collected from among the persons who are the 
member of the governing body of each of the rural OAH of the district under study. A 
total number 153 inmates (94 men & 59 women) distributed over eight OAHs were 
available as respondent for the study. The data were primarily collected both from the 
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members of the management of OAHs as well as from the inmates by interviewing 
them with the help of both open and close ended structured questionnaire schedule. 
However, other standard anthropological methods like participant observation, case 
studies were also followed (Pelto 1970). The details of OAHs under study along with 
the distribution of all the respondent elderly inmates of those OAHs are presented 
below under table number 01. 


Name and location of the Old Age Homes and the Distribution of the Inmates 
Table -1 





Inmates 
Name of the OAHs 


Vivekananda Vill-Fridpur, P.O.-Paschim Dauki 
Loksiksha Niketan P.S.-Contai, Pin-721464 





Shibarampur Vill+P.O.-Shibarampur, 
Milan Tirtha P.S.-Nandigram, Pin-721664 


Roychak 
Old Age Home 


Vill- Bikramnagar, P.O.-Heria 
P.S.-Khejuri 





Ramakrishna Vill-Purbachara, P.S,-Tikashi 
Bridhashram P.S.-Khejuri 


Vill+P.O.-Raine, P.S.-Panskura 
Pin-721130 


Vill+P.O.- Barabari, 
aria Scr Fue 721430 
001 
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RESULT AND DISCUSSION Hz. 


Organizational and Infrastructural Aspects of the OAHs 
And the Amenities provided to the Inmates of the OAHs 


Table - 2 yiii 

Characteristics Percentage distribution 
within all OAHs 

Years since Establishment , 
<5 years 0.00 
6-10 25.0 
10-15 75.0 
Building Area (in sq.ft.) 
< 1000 12.5 
1001-4000 i 62.5 
4001-8000 25.0 
Type of Building 
Pucca 75.0 
Mixed 25.0 
Safety Measures in the Building 
Presence of ramps 12.5 
Presence of handrails for sidewall 12.5 
Handrails in bathroom 0.00 
Staffing Pattern 
Superintendent 100 
Weekly visiting doctor 100 
Weekly visiting nurse 87.5 
Full time nurse trained in geriatric care 0.00 
Social worker 87.5 
Cook l 100 
Helper 100 
Guard 100 
Sweeper 50.0 
Intake Capacity 
< 25 inmate 62.5 


26-50 inmate 37.5 
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Criteria for Admitting an Elderly 


At least 60 years old 

Free from any infectious disease 
No mental abnormality 

Proof of economic backwardness 


Availability of Fund 

Government subsidy 

MP/MLA LAD 

Private donors 

Own resources of the organization 


Government Subsidy per Inmate per Month 
Rs. < 400 
Rs. 401-600 


Charges for Institutional Care 
On payment 
Free of cost 


Gender Criterion for Accommodation 
Men 
Women 


Both 


Types of Accommodation 
Single room 

2-3 person per room 

4-6 person per room 


Provision for Furniture 

Wooden single bedded cot 

Easy chair with inclination 

Personal locker 

Provision for Food and Beverage 
Two Principal and two minor meals. 
Two principal meals and two minor meals with tea 
Two principal meals only 

Provision for Dresses free of cost 
No provision 

Once in a year 

Twice in a year 


100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
12.5 


100 
37.5 


62.5 
37.5 


12.5 


87.5 


50.0 
12.5 


0.00 


0.00 
75.0 
25.0 


100 
0.00 
0.00 


37.5 
37.5 
25.0 


37.5 
50.0 
12.5 
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Medical Facility £ 
Weekly visit of the Doctor 100 
Week Visit of the Nurse 100 
Bi-annual health check-up of the inmates ' 37.5 
Free medical consultation but medicine at own cost 25.0 
Free doctor consultation and medicine 75.0 
Recreational Facilities 

Library 62.5 
Newspaper 75.0 
Television and Radio 100 
Place of worship 100 
Indoor Games namely Ludo & Playing Cards 62.5 
Annual Outdoor Excursion 62.5 


From the above table No.02 it is revealed that history of establishment of OAHs in the 
rural areas Purba Medinipur district is a recent phenomena and it only dated back to 
fifteen years. It is also revealed that the NGOs or Government has not taken any 
initiatives for last five years to establish any OAHs despite the fact that the rural 
elderly people in the district under study has increased in considerable number for the 
last five years. 


As far as building area of the OAHs under study is concerned, it is revealed that 
per capita space available to the inmates is 186.13 sq.ft and this amount of area may be 
considered as insufficient particularly for those elderly person who has quite fair 
mobility. 


With regard to the staffing pattern it is observed that not a single OAH has employed 
either full time doctor or even full time nurse to care the elderly. Even fifty percent of 
the OAHs are devoid of any sweeper. Therefore, it may be said that infrastructure for 
the health care of the elderly is insufficient in the rural elderly. 


The intake capacity of the OAH is under study clearly shows that most of them are 
moderate in size and much behind the requirement as per as local demand is 
concerned. i 


With regard to the source of funding it is revealed that all the OAHs under study is 
getting government subsidy per inmate at a definite rate from the Ministry of Social 
Justice and Empowerment, Government of India. However, the subsidy, as per the 
management of the OAHs, are not sufficient and therefore they also try to get funds 
from different sources like private donors, MP and MLA LAD. Some of the OAHs 
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generate a portion of their fund from the land resources owned and managed by the 
organization. 


It is revealed that in majority of the cases the inmates of the OAHs are provided 
institutional care namely accommodation, food, dresses, medicine and recreational 
facilities entirely free of cost. However, only about 12.5 percent of the studied OAHs 
demand one time lump sum amount of money at the time of admission and the 
amount ranges from Rs.50,000/- to 100,000/- depending upon the economic condition 
of the elderly applicant. 


From the above table it is revealed that fifty percent of the studied OAHs are 
established exclusively for the male elderly, 12.5 percent exclusively for the female 
elderly and 37.5 percent of the studied OAHs are providing care both male and female 
elderly in the common OAHs. The figures clearly indicate that there is a male bias 
regarding the institutional care of the elderly. The reasons for such bias are a matter of 
deeper probe in future. 


With regard to recreational facilities it is revealed that television, radio and place of 
worship are dominant items of recreation present in all the OAHs. However, seventy 
five percent of the OAHs subscribe news paper -for the inmates. Library facility is 
provided by 62.5 percent OAHs and indoor game namely ludo and playing cards are 
provided by same percentage of OAHs. Outdoor excursion is arranged for the inmates 
by the management of 62.5 percent OAHs. 


Age-Sex Composition of the Inmates 
Table - 3 
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Figure-1 
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Bargraph showing the age sex composition of the inmates 


The above table and figure on age-sex composition of the inmates show that 30.72% of 
the inmates belong to the age group 65 to 69 years, 22.22% between 75 to 79 years, and 
19.61% between 70 to 74 years, 16.34% are in the age group of 60 to 64 years while the 
remaining 11.11% belong to 80 and above years old. It is noticed that in the age group 
80 and above the longevity of females (11.86%) are more compared to the males 
(10.64). 
Marital Status of the Inmates - 
Table- 4 
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Figure-2 
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Bargraph showing the marital status of the inmates 


The above table and figure (Table 4) shows that 20.21% of the male inmates are 
unmarried where as 5.08% of the female inmates belong to the category of unmarried. 
However, percentage of married male and female are respectively 34.04% and 23.53%. 
The percentage of widow is 33.99 and the percentage of widower is 28.10 which 
suggest that in rural area elderly women are more in difficult situation compared to 
their male counter part 


Where about the Spouse of the Inmates 
Table -5 
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Bargraph showing the where about the spouses of the inmates 


The above table and figure on whereabouts of the spouses of the inmates show that the 
spouses are dead in case of maximum percentage (62.75) of the inmates. It is evident 
that in 20.91 percent of cases the inmates have their spouse alive but living separately. 
It is interesting to note that 1.96 percent of the inmate live with their spouse in the same 
OAH. However, in these cases they are not allowed to live together in the same room 
but separate arrangement has been made for their stay. 


Educational Status of the Inmates 
Table -6 
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Figure-4 
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Bargraph showing the educational status of the inmates 


The above table and figure on educational status of the inmates show that about 
twenty five percent of the inmates did not get any education where as 35.95% of the 
inmate attained primary standard education and 33.99% attained secondary standard. 
It is evident that 5.22 percent of the total inmates has completed higher secondary 
standard out of which 7.45 % is male and 1.7% is female. There are only two male 


graduates living in the OAHs. 


Caste Category of the Inmates 
Table -7 
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Figure-5 
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Bargraph showing the caste category of the inmates 


The above table and figure on caste category of the inmates show that maximum 
numbers of elderly persons admitted in the OAHs belong to the category of general 
caste and this number is almost three times greater than the total number of inmates 
belonging to the Schedule Caste (SC) and Other Backward Caste (OBC) category. From 
the table under discussion one may be tempted to state that trend of extra familial 
rehabilitation is more in vogue among the elderly of general caste category living in 
rural West Bengal. 


Family Type before Coming to the OAHs 
Table -8 
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Bargraph showing the family types of the inmates before coming to the OAH 


From the above table and figure on family types of the inmates it is revealed that 
maximum number of the inmates used to live in extended family prior to their 
admission in the OAHs. Which is contrary to the common perception that emergence 
of the practice of extra familial care is due to the breakdown of joint family in the rural 
areas. The above table shows that minimum number of inmates had the nuclear family 
prior to their admission in OAHs. However, a large number of the studied elderly use 
to live in broken family prior to their admission to the OAHs which lead us to 
conclude that due to the absence that willing persons to take care in the family the 
studied elderly were forced to take admission in the OAHs. 


Occupation of the Inmates before Coming to the OAHs 
Table - 9 
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Bargraph showing the occupation of the inmates before coming to the OAH 


The above table and figure on the occupation pattern of the inmates prior to their 
admission in the OAHs show that most of the inmates were engaged either in their 
own household work or were employed as unskilled labourers in and around their 
village of living. However, it is revealed that 3.92% of the studied inmates were in the 
Government service. 


Table-10 
Living arrangement of the inmates before admission in OAHs 
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Bargraph Po the living arrangement of the inmates before admission in OAH 


The above table and figure on the living arrangement of the inmates prior to their 
admission in the respective OAH show that maximum numbers (32.68%) of the 
inmates were living along with their sons or step sons prior to their admission in the 
OAHs and 22.88 percent of the studied elderly used to live alone. However, 20.25 
percent of the inmates used to live with their spouse before they were admitted in the 
OAHs. Only 1.96 % of the total inmates used to live with the family with whom they 
had no kinship ties but remaining other inmates used to live with their close relations. 


Duration of Stay of the Inmates in the OAHs 
Table -11 
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Bargraph showing the duration of stay of the inmates in the OAH 


The above table and figure on duration of stay of the inmates in the respective OAH 
show that stay of the 34.64% inmates in the OAHs ranges from 1-3 years, stay of 
32.03% inmates ranges from 4-6 years and stay of 20.26% ranges from 7-9 years. Only 
7.19% inmates are living in the OAHs 10-12 years. Stay of 5.88% inmates ranges from 
13-15 years. The table suggests that the incident of extra familial rehabilitation in the 
rural areas of Purba Medinipur district is not more than fifteen year old. 


Reasons for Moving to the OAHs 


Table-12 
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Bargraph showing the reasons for moving to the OAH 


The various reasons for which the inmates have joined in the OAHs are presented in 
the above table and figure. They show that 46.81% male and 62.71% female inmates are 
living in the OAHs under compulsion since there were neither relatives nor friends to 
take care of them. However, 24.47% male and 23.73% female inmates came to stay in 
the OAHs both due to absence of caring relatives and friends as well as financial crisis. 
Among the studied inmates of the OAHs 19.62% came to stay at OAHs due to mal- 
adjustment within their family. Within this category there are more males than females 
which lead us to assumption that in rural areas female are more capable to adjust 
within the family than their male counterpart. 


Mobility of the Inmates 
Table -13 


Mobility with indigenous walking stick 
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Total 
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Bargraph showing the mobility of the inmates 


The above table and figure on mobility of the inmates show that 62.09% inmates are 
fairly mobile which indicates their good physical status. However, 14.38% inmates are 
bed ridden. Among the inmates 5.23% are slightly mobile and 14.38% maintain their 
mobility with the help of indigenous walking stick. There are 3.92% out of total 
inmates whose mobility are very limited due to blindness. 
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Reported Ailments of the Inmates 
Table -14 
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*Total adds to more than actual figure since an individual respondent reported 
about his multiple ailments/health problems. 


Figure-12 
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Bargraph showing the reported ailments of the inmates 


The above table and figure on reported ailments/health problems of the inmates show 
that highest percentages (14.45) of inmates are suffering from the problem of weak eye- 
sight. This may be due to the factor of malnurition which require deeper probe. It is 
evident that 12.62% of the total inmates sufferings from hypertension. This is followed 
by heart disease since 6.46% of the total inmates have reported about this ailment. 
Among the total inmates 4-5% reported their ailments of acidity; forget fullness, 
blindness, kidney problem, paralysis respectively. The data also suggest that adequate 
optic cares are not provided to the inmates. It is interesting to note that although there 
is no provision for visit of the dentist in any one of the OAHs but not a single inmate 
made any report on dental problem and/or ailment. 
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Personal Help Needed for Everyday Life 
Table-15 
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Bargraph showing the personal help needed for everyday life of the inmates 


From the above table and figure (Figure 13) it is revealed that majority of the inmates 
i.e. 68.63% of the total inmates do not need help of others for everyday living in the 
respective OAH. However, 7.84% of total inmates entirely depend on others for 
everyday living. Help for going outside is necessary for 15.69% of the total number of 
inmates under study where as help for washing cloths and utensils is necessary for 
5.23% of the total number of inmates. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION ‘a 


From the data presented above it is revealed that efforts for establishing OAHs are not 
very old in the rural areas of Purba Medinipur district of West Bengal. Rather the 
emergence of OAHs in this area does not cross even two decades. However, number of 
such OAHs is behind the necessity so far as the number of elderly population living in 
the rural areas of the district under consideration. It is also revealed that the conditions 
for getting admission in most of the OAHs are not conducive for all the elderly in the 
areas since management of almost all the OAHs are eager to accommodate only poor 
and destitute elderly populations of the area who are physically fit at the time of 
admission in the OAH. Such attitude on the part of the management is rooted in the 
fact that it will help them to get subsidy from the Government. Thus, we find in so 
many cases that the number of elderly persons recorded in the admission register is 
not in conformity with the actual number of elderly living in the respective OAHs 
during the visit by the present researchers. This kind of approach on the part of the 
management of OAHs deprives other elderly people of the area around the respective 
OAH who despite their financial ability are suffering from non availability of the old 
age care within their family. 


With regard to infrastructures of the studied OAHs it is revealed that in most of 
the cases they are not as per recommendation and/or suggestions enumerated by the 
concerned authorities. Thus we find that average space available per inmate is not 
sufficient. Not a single OAH under study provide separate room for individual 
inmate. In fact all the OAHs provide dormitory type accommodation to their elderly 
inmates. However, even in this type of accommodation not a single OAH provide 
easy-chair with correct incline, table and locker for keeping personal belonging etc. to 
their inmates. It is revealed that buildings with more than one floor are devoid of 
ramps or handrails for sidewall. Bathroom and toilets are devoid of handles and hand- 
rails. It is found that not a single OAH has appointed the full time nurse trained in 
geriatric care. Similar is the case with regard to the medical practitioner. The staffing 
pattern of the studied OAHs clearly shows that the staffs are not trained in geriatric 
care. In brief it may be stated that the basic structure of the OAH as described by the 
social scientist (Goel and Jain 1988) are not always followed by the management of the 
OAHs under reference. 


From the data on to the demography and socioeconomic background of the elderly 
inmates under study it is revealed that the spouses of the maximum number of 
inmates are dead. The educational standard, economic condition of the maximum 
number of inmates is low. Most of them are coming from category of general caste and 
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were used to eke out their living as unskilled laborer prior to their admission in the 
OAHs. All these facts lead us to conclude that the OAHs situated in the rural areas of 
Purba Medinipur district are primarily catering the services to the elderly people who 
are marginalized not only in terms of the age but also in terms of socioeconomic 
standard. And since many of the inmates living free or almost free so they feel 
embarrass to voice any suggestion for the improvement of the services provided to the 
elderly inmates. Last, but not the least, it is to be mentioned that the data on the 
family types of the elderly under study clearly contradict the notion that extended 
type of family in vogue even today in rural area are effective for the care of the 
elderly. With the transition of society from the agricultural to industrial stage, there 
was an exodus from traditional agricultural practice and the setting of the old changed 
(Dandekar 1996). This changed socioeconomic environment was major reasons even in 
the rural areas of Purba Medinipur district behind the emergence of OAHs for the 
rehabilitation of the elderly people. 
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HEALTH AND FITNESS IN SPORTS: A SOCIAL - 
CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL OVERVIEW 


Abhijit Das ' 


Preamble 


Like music, dance and art, the enjoyment of and participation in sports is 
not limited by speaking or reading different languages. Fitness, skill, 
competition, training the body, fair play, and the fun or recreation that 
can be derived from sport allow it to cross borders and nations easily. 


Though the impact of sports today is reflected in almost every facet of 
the modern life, nature and role of the sport has provoked less serious 
sociological and anthropological interest. It is in the past decade only that 
anthropologists have placed value on it recognizing its crucial role in 
modern society. 


~ 


The concept of health and fitness has become a point of attraction in 
our century. The people as well as Government becoming aware of its 
importance in present day living because physical fitness is essential to 
increase the productivity power of labour in every aspect of development. 
Many schemes have been launched by the Government of India to 
improve physical fitness of its citizens and to generate interest among 
people towards such activities which may ultimately improve their fitness 
(Sharma and Shukla, 1991). 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF SPORTS ~- A BRIEF OUTLINE 


ames and sports are integral part of human culture in whatever the state of 
(gienen of culture may be. This is the primary significance of studying 
games or sports in anthropological literature. Social-Cultural anthropologists 
try to study sports as specific cultural trait while attempting the structure of culture of 
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a given society (Kroeber 1936; Herskovits 1955; Bose 1961). Each’sport being a culture 
trait consists of participants, rules symbols, material equipment, institutions or 
organizations, along with, victory, joy etc. 


Moreover, games and sports are also forms of folklore, transmitted within a culture 
from one generation to the other. They express cultural norms and values, hence 
become microcosm of a given society (Cosell 1971). Sports played by the children are 
spontaneous which encodes a form of culturization in a specific way of participation 
with agreed-upon rules i.e., they often serve to teach adult roles and skills as well as 
cultural values (Simon 1985; Nanda 1994). It is a carrier of tradition. And, the ethics 
followed in sports are the normative aspects of the fore-mentioned value judgment 
which when put together reflects the overall value systems of a particular society. 
Sport is related significantly to other major institutions including the economy, politics, 
and religion. Sport has major consequences for the personal development of 
individuals and for the maintenance of societies. Thus it must be object of serious 
scrutiny by social-cultural anthropologists. It is a socio-cultural phenomenon which 
extends into education, politics, economies, art, the mass media, and even international 
diplomatic relations. 


Knowledge of Physical/ Biological anthropology also could be fruitfully utilized in 
sport activities to reap the optimum benefit in desired direction. Because physical / 
biological anthropology is concerned with body morphology and its genetic 
background besides other aspects of human life, and there appears some sort of 
relation between body build physique, limb proportion, etc. with sport activities. 
Therefore, biological anthropologists can help the trainers or instructors to select the 
right somatotypes for the right sporting events. 


The characteristics of physique apparently associated with success in sports and 
other forms of physical performance have always greatly interested scientists. The 
number of studies using measurements or morphology of athletes has accelerated 
rapidly in the past century. These have focused on descriptions of athletes, 
comparisons of athletes between and within sports, relationships of physique to 
physiology and sport performance, or ‘sports anthropometry’. Clearly, the 
anthropological study of sport is coming of age. 


MEANING AND NATURE OF SPORT 


When we try to define ‘sport’ we must consider its relationship to ‘play’ and ‘game’ 
(Ritzer 1979). In everyday speech, we tend to use these words rather loosely, 
sometimes treating them as synonyms. However, students and scholars of sports 
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studies, accuracy of language is very important. Linguistic precision is essential for 
effective communication and while it may not be problematic when talking about sport 
in an everyday sense. When we come, for example, to talk about the functions of sport, 
the differences between sport, play and games can be quite dramatic. For instance, 
while sports participation and spectatorship may generate very different types of 
emotion to those generated by non-competitive play activities, participation in physical 
exercise may be considerably more beneficial to health than sports participation (some 
times pain and injury, the result). 


‘Play’ is free spontaneous activity engaged in voluntarily. And thus it is not for any 
objectives or ends, such as, financial reward, the adulation of one’s peers or social 
status. ‘Games’ may be defined as any form of playful competition whose outcome is 
determined by physical skill, strategy or chance employed singly or in combination. 
Sport is the broader category of games which may be defined as an organized physical 
competition or organized games with physical prowess or more often as organized 
athletic completion. ‘Sports’ primarily involving physical activity can be distinguished 
from games by the degree of organization involved in establishing and conducting the 
activity. The degree of organization and institutionalization may, however, register a 
great range of differences within the category of sport. To sum up, play, games and 
sports can be considered along a continuum or organized activity. And lastly, we may 
conclude that sport is something that is defined as such by a culture. (Huizinga 1962; 
Robert Arth and Bush 1959; Misra and Gupta 1991; Nanda 1994; Malcom 2008). 


The general conceptions of the relationship among play, games, contests and sports 
can be expressed in the form of the following simple diagram (Huizinga 1955; Guttman 
1978:1). 


PLAY 
Y 


Spontaneous Play Organized Play (GAMES) 


Non competitive Games Competitive Games (CONTESTS) 


Intellectual Contests Physical Contests BE 


PLAY, GAMES, CONTESTS, SPORTS 
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All definitions of sports are somewhat arbitrary because sports are primarily aspects of 
‘culture. In reality, people become involved in sport primarily from its very nature for 
general well being of health to keep themselves fit in daily life, but ultimately for 
prestige, economic advantage, course credit, and therapy as well as simply for the 
intrinsic pleasure of the physical contest. 


' When the formal-structural properties of modern sports are contrasted with those 
of previous ages, one discovers certain characteristics of modern sports: 


1) Secularism. 

2) Quality. 

3) Bureaucratization. 

4) Specialization. 

5) Rationalization. 

6) Quantification. 

7) The Obsession with Records. 

It is worth mentioning in this context that commercialization is absent from the 
above list of characteristics because modern sports have been fully institutionalized in 
societies where markets are narrowly circumscribed as well as in societies where 
markets are thought to be divinely ordained. Where capitalism dominates the 
economic sphere the modern sports tend to be commercialized; where capitalism has 


been supplanted more or less by a state-controlled economic system, the 
commercialization of sports has been minimized but not entirely eliminated. 


In considering this proposed set of characteristics, one must bear in mind that they 
interact systematically. So, in order to achieve records, the first six characteristics are 
necessary preconditions. The modern quest for records ‘is certainly unthinkable 
without quantification. 


Therefore, good performance in sports events of physical skill always requires 
_ respective heath and fitness. In order to set records, scientific facilities, equipment, and 
training are necessary preconditions in sports. 


HEALTH AND FITNESS - PRECONDITIONS IN MODERN SPORTS 


Health and fitness are tremendously important issue in modern life, worthy of our 
serious attention: There is now little doubt that regular physical activity of the 
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appropriate frequency, intensity, and duration produces significant health benefitsy: 
Most important is the achievement of those specific fitness components which help: 
reduce the risk of hypo kinetic conditions including heart disease, back pain, diabetes, 
osteoporosis, and obesity. Many authors mention how difficult is to interpret the 
concept of fitness and then offer a generalized definition that relates physical fitness tọ. 
some broader concept of total fitness. Total fitness is descried as encompassing 
physical fitness, social fitness, moral fitness, spiritual fitness, and almost any other kind 
of desirable characteristic for general well being. x 


Traditionally, physical fitness has been defined by professionals in reference to a 
list of characteristics as follows. 


1. Resistance to diseases 
2. Muscular strength and endurance. 
3. Cardiovascular endurance. 

4. Muscular power 

5. Flexibility 

6. Speed 

7. Agility 

8. Balance 

9. Accuracy. 


Research in physical education and medical science has led toward a changing 
concept of physical fitness- one that is not only more meaningful but also more useful 
in providing direction for sport, fitness, and physical education professionals as they 
implement programs designed to help people as well as sports persons improve 
fitness. The first and most important step in changing our understanding has beeri to 
recognize that fitness is not a unitary concept; there are different types of physical 
fitness. 

Fitness is currently viewed as a series of components, each of which is specific in 
terms of its development and maintenance. Typically fitness components are divided 
into two basic categories: those essentially related to health and those related to motor- 
skill performance (sports events). 


The importance of recognizing the distinction between these two categories of 
fitness is that the health components have their foundation in the prevention and 
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remediation of disease and illness, whereas the motor- performance components are 
related to areas such as improved sport performance. The most common way to refer 
to fitness currently is to use the phrases health fitness and motor-performance fitness. 


_ The components of health fitness are general in the sense that they apply to 
everybody and that each person should achieve and maintain certain levels of health 
fitness in order to stay as healthy as possible throughout a lifetime and to improve the 
quality of life. Motor-performance fitness, on the other hand, is more functional and 
specific. A football tackle, a sprinter, a tennis player, and a swimmer need different 
amounts of each of the motor-performance components. A certain combination of 
motor-performance fitness components is functionally related to the goals of each 
activity. The strength and speed that a sprinter needs are different from the strength 
and speed needed by a football tackle or by a tennis player - even though each 
performer, to improve his/her performance, needs strength and speed as per his/her 
somatotype. 


Following table shows the components of Health and Motor-Performance Fitness. 


Research in the past several decades has allowed us to understand the importance 
of health fitness and to witness a boom in health-related fitness activities among a 
substantial portion of the adult population. Research has also allowed coaches, 
trainers, and sports enthusiasts to understand the important role the motor- 
performance fitness plays in sport performance. 









The major significant difference between athletes today and their counter parts of 
even only one generation ago in their level of motor-performance fitness and, most 
important, their strength. There can no longer be any doubt that strength plays a 
central role in sport performance, at any level and in virtually every sport. 


SOCIO-CULTURAL PROFILE 
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This section will be concerned with exploring the relationship between sport and 
health with socio-cultural aspects, and also in particular, focused on the ways in which 
modern sport contributes to pain, injury, and ill health. s 


Sport and physical education play an important role at the individual, community, 
national and global levels. For the individual sport enhances one’s personal abilitiës, 
general health and self-knowledge. In the national level, sport and physical education 
contribute to economic and social growth, improve public health, and bring different 
communities together. On the global level, if used consistently, sport and physical 
education can have a long-lasting positive impact on development, public health, peace 
and the environment. Sport and play improve health and well being, extend life 
expectancy and reduce the likelihood of several non-communicable diseases including 
heart disease. Regular physical activity and play are essential for physical, mental, 
psychological and social development. Good habits start early the important role of 
physical education is demonstrated by the fact that children who exercise are more 
likely to stay physically active as adults. Sport also plays a major positive role in ones 
emotional health, and allows valuable social connections, often offering opportunities 
for play and self — expression. 


A closer examination and analysis of these statements in light of existing research 
in the socio-cultural profile of sports on the relationship between sports and health 
reveal a number of concerns that problematic the conventional wisdom that sport is 
good for one’s health. The central argument here is that while sport may have the 
potential to enhance and augment health, it is currently structured in ways that foster 
the production and reproduction of health-comprising normal and behaviors. Sport is 
a physical activity, sport is used in physical education curricula; it is incorporates 
exercise, and may even involve an element of play. At the same time, sports are 
institutionalized and competitive activities that involve rigorous physical exertion or 
the use of complex physical skills by participants motivated by personal enjoyment 
and external rewards (Coakley 2004). 


In addition of the epidemiological evidence supporting the physiological and 
psychological benefits of mild to moderate forms of physical activity, there is also a 
growing volume of data on the economic benefits of increased participation in physical 
exercise and sports for national economies and health care systems (Safai 2003). 


Social-cultural determinants of health are social and economic conditions that 
influence the health of individuals and communities. A wealth of research on it, as 
summarized by Wilkinson and Marmot (2003), provides evidence that health follows a 
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‘social gradient; stress damages health; the health impacts of early development and 
education last a lifetime; poverty and social exclusion, cost lives; stress in the 
workplace increases the risk of disease; job security improves health; unemployment 
causes illness and premature death; social supports and supportive networks improve 
health; alcohol, drug, and tobacco use are influenced by the social setting; healthy food 
is a cultural and political issue; and healthy transport means walking and cycling and 
good public transport. Other basic determinants of health such as genetics, interact 
with socio-cultural determinants of health to present a broad overview of why some 
individuals and communities are healthy while others are not (Evans et al. 1994). Socio- 
cultural determinants identified above impact and influence participation in physical 
activity and in turn, are impacted and influenced by in varying degrees, participation 
in physical activity. 

Despite the conventional wisdom that greater participation in sport enhances 
health and the quality of researchers form a number of academic, disciplines are 
beginning to identify and investigate the ways in which the health benefits of intense 
participation in sport are questionable and the ways in which intense sport 
participation may in fact contribute to increased rates of morbidity and mortality 
(Waddington 2000; White and Young 1999). 


Many athletes come to understand pain and injury as physical and symbolic cues 
of identity, such that pain tolerance and the disregard of bodily limits are often seen as 
reflections of strength of character the pervasiveness of this ideology extends into the 
lives of male and female athletes (White and Young 1999) and becomes part of the 
construction of athletic identity for many of these individuals. In short, it becomes part 
of their ‘sport ethic’ (Hughes and Coakley 1991). 


Not all athletes over conform to this ethic but these norms make up the mindset 
and culture of many athletes in competitive sports. It is in this framework that athletes 
learn to expect, accept minimize and/or ignore pain and injury as a normal part of the 
game and even take pride in their pain threshold as proof of their character as athletes 
and their dedication to the team (Nixon 1992). Over conformity to the sport ethic 
becomes part of the overall participation experience, and although it varies between 
sports and athletes, it appears to be both common across sport and emphasized in 
particular sport cultures (White and Young 1999). i 


Immersion in the ‘culture of risk’ over conformity to the sport ethic and the 
uncritical to tolerance of pain and injury, have become the purview of both male and 
female athletes. Much of the early socio-cultural research in this area focused on men 
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and pointed to as noted above gender differences in patterns of sports related pain ands 
injury. But, a growing body of research on beginning to adopt similar norms and, 
patterns of behavior with regard to over-conformity of the sport ethic and the ‘culture _ 
of risk’. 

The structure and production of competitive sport facilitate ill health, and this- 
implicates the ways in which health care is provided to athletes. Sports medicine and 
the occupational groups that comprise the field of sports medicine have come to 
assume expertise and authority on the sporting body and have created a niche for 
themselves in the sport and health care systems of many counties. 


Moreover, in the context of social distinctions mainly on age, education, nature of 
habitation, occupation and socio-economic strata it is also observed and evidencéd’that 
those characteristics influence in determining the preferences of sport events (Misra 
and Gupta 1991). Their study also reveals that some sports, such as badminton, cricket, 
football, hockey and athletic activities were found in the city area. The sports like golf, 
polo, swimming, boxing, and the like were not seen popular due to the lack of space, 
proper coaching as well as training and other aids and facilities. As for the age, it was 
evidenced that tennis, hockey, volley ball, cricket, judo, kabaddi are played by the’ 
players of young age group and as the age increases the players tended to abandon 
participation in sports requiring extra strength, fitness and energy. 


Thus, clearly the fitness movement both for general health and leisure time sports 
is predominantly a phenomenon of middle and upper socio economic classes. The fact 
that children, youth and adults of lower socio economic stratum are not participated in 
the overall fitness revolution is not a matter of choice for not joining the fitness 
sporting activities. People in lower socio economic groups don’t have much time 
respective health condition for fitness required in respective sports, and those who live 
in decaying urban settings don’t have facilities to utilize. 


People in lower socio economic groups have less access to nutritious food and 
knowledge about nutrition, and their children are less likely to receive nutrition and 
have appropriate health for sports. 


The socio cultural profile of health and fitness also makes it clear that too much 
fitness and too much exercise can endanger health, as seen when elite athletes become 
bulimic when highly trained aerobic athletes become susceptible to viral infection 
when athletes who use steroids to improve performance develop severe side effects 
and often socially outcasted. There is an optimal level of fitness for health purposes 
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ahd it is probably less than we have heretofore estimated. There is also an optimal level 
of fitness of enjoying participation in sport and allied activities. 


If society is to become healthier and if a more-fit citizenry an help to achieve that 
public health goal, then this new approach to understanding the socio-cultural milieu 
oftfitness and activity across the variety of groups within our society is necessary. So, 
we must view fitness as an individual and a social issue and we must attempt to 
restructure society and culture so that more people have the opportunity to engage in 
sports, to pursue fitness and to remain healthy. 
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